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Maker a tour through' 


6S MANCHOUKUO ** 

Unique Pleasure-Land for foreign 
Travellers, unrivalled in richness of 
Comfort, Interest & Instruction 
by the 

SOUTH l«IUPIA RAILWAY 


Atmosphere of New Country, existing condition of Powers* 
investments, actual life of Manchoukuo people, interesting costumes, 
historical monuments all viewed, In a short period in Perfect Safety 


BERLIN 


JAPAN PROPER 


11 Days Journey 
via Trans-Siberian Route 

43 hours Journey 
by 0. S. K, liners from Moji 


DAIREN 


DAIREN 


JAPAN PROPER . 28 f‘° urs Journe y . ANTUNG 

bv rail via Chosen from Shimonoseki 


SHANGHAI 


51 hours Journey, via Tsingtao 
by D. K. K, liners (Japanese) 


DAIREN 


Overland and Circular Tours; 

All tourists visiting the Far East should complete their tour 
through Manchoukuo, Chosen, Japan proper by the Overland or 
Circular Tour Tickets at over 20% reduced rates, available for 2 to 3 
months respectively, and get pleasing impressions of Oriental 
colours in both intellectual and physical phases. 

YAMATO HOTELS 

Under S.M.R, management with first class accommodation 
and superior service await you at important places such as Dairen,* 
Hoshigaura (Star Beach), Ryojun (Port Arthur), Mukden and 
Hsinking. 

For Illustrated Guide Books and Information apply to: 

Japan Tourist Bureau 
Thos. Cook & Son 
American Express Co, 

International Sleeping Car Co. 

Nordisk Resbureau 


S, Af. R. Head Office: Dairen 
S. M t R, Information Offices; 

Tokyo - c/o Marunouchi Building 

in front of the Tokyo Station . 
Osaka - Axuchtmachi, Sakaisuzi, Higashika, 
Shimonoseki - in front of station. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 

LIFE OF EMPEROR P'U YI 

COLOR PORTRAIT OF H M. P'U YI 

PORTRAIT OF HE It MAJESTY 

THE ENTHRONEMENT 

THE MAN BEHIND 

Brief life history of Premier 
Cheng Huiao-h&u 

MONARCH B FROM THE GODS 

Spirit story based on Mane hit 
dynastic history 

AN OUTLINE OF AI AX CHOU KUO 

Documents of the new state 
from 1931 to 1934 

NOORHACHU, FOUNDER OF THE 
MANUK U DYNASTY 

IMPERIAL COSTUMES THROUGH THE 
AGES 

WHY JAPAN HELPED MANCHURIA 

A brief record v f condition* 
leading up to intervention 

WANG TAO (THE KINGLY WAYi 

An expo si Hi on of Mn u e h u ritt « 
moral political principles 

THE FOREIGNER IN MANUHUIUA 

HIS MAJESTY, 

An appreciation 


CONTENTS 

By Catherine Balliet Lum 
By the Editor 
By Eugenia Medvedeff 

Fully Illustrated 
By an Admirer 

By George Gorman 

Illustrated by Catherine 
Balliet Lum and engravings 


Color drawing from an old print 
by Junzo Ito 


By LieuL-Gen. Takayanagi 
As told to it, Yanagisawa 

By Premier Cheng 

As told to J.B. Law 
and C, H. Chen 

By One of Them 

By Sir Reginald Johnston, K.C.M.G. 


We offer our respectful congratulations 


to His Majesty the Emperor 


Manchoukuo Empire 


and we wish abundant prosperity to the 


EAST ASTIATIC AUTOMOBILE CO. 

■ 16, Hue Kung Loo, 8th Plot, Harbin, 


mm 


KYOEKISHA KANTO EIQYOSHO 
Kyokuabtgai, Kanto Manchookl 


on his Ascension of the Throne of the 


new state under the monarchical regime . 

GENERAL MOTORS JAPAN LIMITED 


1934 NEW CHEVROLET TRUCK 


Here's the biggest and sturdiest and the most 
economical Truck that Chevrolet has ever put on 
the market 

Huskier France, stronger springs & rear axle, in- 
creased load capacity and new Blue Streak Truck 
engine developed to 60 h*p. that means greater pow- 
er with less gasoline-r these and many other new 
features of Chevrolet's wonderful value insure 
greater economy and longer life. 




KYOTO MOTORS LTD. 

33 Yamagata-dori, Dairen (Tet 3877 k 39056) 


UNITED MOTORS LTD, 

37 Chiyoda-dorl, Mukden (Tel. 4737) 
Branch 

52-54 Nihonbashi-dorl, Hsinking (TeL 3873) 


Telephones 3773 and 21716 


Cable Address, Mb news. Dairen 
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Souvenir 


ENTHRONEMENT SUPPLEM ENT 


March 1st, 1934 


ISSUED IN CELEBRATION OF THE ENTHRONEMENT OF HIS MAJESTY P‘U YI AS FIRST EMPEROR 

OF THE EMPIRE OF MANCHOUKUO 


Pres, Board of Directors, Lieut, -Gen, Takayanagi 


Editor, George W. Gorman 


THE MANCHURIA DAILY NEWS: The newspaper 

by which this supplement is published, is the principal and 
oldest English-language newspaper in Manchuria, founded in 1008 
by Z, Hamamura. It was reorganized in March, 1933 and is now 
a joint stock company of which Lleut.-General Takayanagi (re- 
tired) is President. The newspaper is issued every afternoon, ex- 
cept on holidays, and has a nation-wide circulation as well as a 
clientele extended throughout the world. The aim of the newspaper 
is to publish news of the world for the benefit of people Eving 
in Manchuria, and to cover, in as thorough and fair a manner 
possible, news, articles and editorials on the Empire of Manchou- 


kuo for the information of people abroad. 

The Manchuria Dally News also publishes ‘ THE MAN- 
CHURIAN MONTH/ 1 a monthly compendium of news, articles 
and pictures from the daily editions, whose aim is to give a con- 
densed review of the nation's developments. This is especially 
valuable to people abroad who with to maintain close touch with 
Manchuria by means of a periodical and succinct magazine. 

Subscription Rates: Domestic, Y10 a year postage paid; 

foreign, Y14 a year postage prepaid. Single Copy 10 Sen, 

(Single copies of this Supplement fl.) 
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Fraser & Chalmers GEC Steam Windw Typical of 4 
Large Steam Winders Supplied to Togo and Oyarua 
Pits of Fushun Collieries 25 Years Ago & Still Working 
Continuously Day & Night. 
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Fraser & Chalmers Heavy Oil Engine 


1,500 KVA Alternator Supplied (0 Macao Electric Co. 



2.000 KVA GEC Geared TUB BO-ALT ERNATOK 
Supplied to Electric, ly Works In Shantung, 


7 u-e- f 7 

GEC l,500KVA?m«^J>*1Sfgaffi 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Head Office 

23, 35 i 27 Ningpo Road, Shanghai 
and at 

Hongkong, Hankow £ Tientsin 


Affiliated with 

The General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Magnet House, London 
and 

Fraser Chalmers Engineering Works, 
Erith, London. 


OF CHINA LTD, 

DAIREN OFFICE 

Hongkong Shanghai Bank Building. 


Agents for 

Sanderson Bros, ,t Newfcould Ltd 
Sheffield — Steel 


British Ropes Ltd, Wire Ropes 
Schieren Leather Belts 
Cochran Boilers 
Osram Lamps 

Hansom es & Rrpier Ltd. Cranes 



HIS MAJESTY, P’U YI, FIRST EMPEROR OF MANCHOTJKXJO 

ENTHRONED MARCH FIRST, A.D., 1934 





TO HIS MAJESTY 
THE EMPEROR OF MANCHOUKUO 
AND TO HIS PEOPLE 


THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 
JAPAN, LTD., DESIRES TO OFFER 
CONGRATULATIONS AND ALL 
GOOD WISHES ON TODAY’S AUSPI- 
CIOUS ENTHRONEMENT WHICH 
IS BEING FOLLOWED BY THE 
ENTIRE WORLD WITH PRO- 
FOUND INTEREST. 


FORD MOTOR CO. OF JAPAN, LTD. 

KOYASU YOKOHAMA 
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ftIR REGINALD JOHNSTON, K. C. M. 0. 


This British scholar and Sinologue 
was Emperor P’u Yf# filter and 
companion m the Forbidden City, 
Faking. He woe instrumental, with 
other faithful friends, in saving the 
monarch* a Ufc by getting him out of 
the ciufekes 0 / Feng Ytt-hatang, 
formerly known as the 1 ‘Christian 
General.* * Between the Emperor 
and Sir Reginald is a very dose 
friendship which tt$ti be renewed 
when the scholar, now professor of 
Oriental languages at London 
University t visits Manchuria this 
summer. 



HAPPINESS 

KOLLOWH 


SOR ROW 



By Sir Reginald Johnston 

| ONG AGO a Chinese sage taught his countrymen 
this saying — : 1 ‘he who emerges 
with his life from great perils will have a happy and 
prosperous future. 

That His Majesty The Emperor has come successfully 
through great perils, no one will deny* There were perils 
of the revolution in China, the crafty ambition of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, the rash loyalty of Chang Hsun, the clashing of 
rival military cliques at the gates of the palace, the callous 
brutality of Feng Yu-hsiang, the murderous designs of 
anti-Manchu fanatics, the impetuous zeal of his own loyal 
supporters, the manifold plots and conspiracies aimed at 
his life both before and after that dark night of Novem- 
ber, 1931, when he fled from the dearly-loved land of his 
birth, where he had been spurned, insulted, robbed and de- 
nounced as an alien, and returned to the old Manchurian 
home of his ancestors. Not less serious were those dangers 
to his moral and intellectual life that lurked in the dark 
corners of his own palace — the noisome miasma of the For- 
bidden City, the subtle poisons of a corrupt court* From 
all the external dangers that threatened him he has emerg- 
ed in safety; and even from the deadlier internal dangers he 
has suffered no serious hurt. If the Chinese sage's words 
are true, his future should indeed be prosperous and happy. 
But with the knowledge that I possess of his character I am 
certain that he will never be satisfied unless the prosperity 
and happiness that may be in store for himself are shared 
in ample and ever-increasing measure by the people over 
whom he has now been called to rule, 
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HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 


Compared with delicate porcelain, the Empress- wife 
of His Majesty P’u Yi has great strength of character 
and the courage of her race. She has stood at the Emperor s 
side in vicissitude and personal danger, from Peking to 
Hsinking, 
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The Oldest 
English Langtiag: 
Newspaper in 
Ranchuru 

£M>e>Msh«dlii isc a 


^ 3C Published Every Evening 


DAIREN, WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 21. 1 B34 



Press Permits Huge Army of Rea Guards 
For Coronation j> 0 fj 0 i a Manoeuvres Soon 


Soviets Refuse 


PUBLIC INVITED 
TO SHARE S.M.R. 
PROJECTS HERE 


Japanese Offer 
Based on Treaty 


1 00.000 1 accent med In Siberia an d Fro^inccn la Stan 

Mcveiutnlo la March id Hr Wltne jw#d By Moscow Officer* 


Jafwrvea*- Guyc rumen! Ready to 
Folnl Out Violitlqn uf Shlde- 
hara-Triytmovnky Ficl 

JAPAN DEPLOH1S BREACH 

Savins DamirnEr Bid dine After 
Refusing Japanese From Farti- 
d piling In Auction 

FISHERY TREATY- VIOLATED 


Directors Decide to Throw Open Numerous Affiliated 
Companies tor Investment By General Public 


HAflBTN. Feb it —'ll j & report^ 

niowml in Siberia anrj ibe Maritime Per 
(>£nsnil Diutxher am lidding ipiClal 
Morrii Oennrfel Dlurcher m the 
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TIME CONSIDERED OPPORTUNE 


The 3JI.il directorate yesterday met M Ibe General Offices 
here and decided to Oif&W open ItSaffli iated companies to i n V e atme n 1 
by the public-. 

Il ii> aaid that the question cOncurriing the tbrawine open of 
the alb bated companies wu decided Ln principle in J932, fa the 
excitement over the Manchurian Incident. action was pontp&ned- 

MORE PEOPLE TODAY ■ — - — . 

WISH TO INVEST HERE tatatlina ¥110.000.000. 

In viciv of the statue of the Industrial Enterprises 

affiliated compamea and A pro- Thov Oh Industrial lines Are the 
Hinted tflEidf pey of inroads of Shows Iron and Steel Works, the 
M u? Manchuria from) Japan, Japan Paraffin Refinery, the Dairen 
R. man axemen l now con- Ceramic Co., the Ea&l Asiatic Cera- 
'qpital opportunity to mic Co,, the Changhunny Glass 
' ' decision. Manufactory, the Manchuria Gotten 

_ "‘atement Mill, the Dairen FaL-Gil Cn„ the 

M % „| jj f Manchuria Woo! Filature, the Toi 

t M ■‘ident Tobacco Co,, the South Manchuria 

m " Sujar Refinery, the Niashin Match 

m Mm m Manufactory, ihc Oilmen Oil Re- 

^ y m Mjk ‘^ery. the t3nir&n Industrial Go., 

r 'tff — W mm "he Japane0C-Mani.tiP Majrn-c- 
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■the nation, and news 
events. 
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Gasoline 


for all purposes] 


1. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. (N. C.) Ltd. have 
their Head Office for Manchuria at Mukden 
in the building of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Crop, which Is shown in this picture, 

2. A view of the Asiatic Petroleum Co.'s Ocean 
Installation at Dairen which, besides being 
a main distributing centre for "SHELL" 
Gasoline and Lubricants, 

also affords bunkering j 

facilities to vessels of all ^ 

sizes, 

n 


3 This photograph gives some idea of the Company's 
Ocean Installation with its extensive storage and 
packing plant at Ntewchwang (Yingkou). From 
here are distributed to the peoples of Manchuria 
necessary supplies of Kerosene, Gasoline and 
other petroleum products. 

4 The Company's Railways Depot at Moukden, one 
of many established along the railways of Man- 
churia. 

5, The Head Offices of Fukusho Co. f Ltd,, Dairen, 
the oldest private Japanese Company in Manchuria 
who for many years have been connected with the 
oil business as Agents for the Asiatic Petroleum Co, 


THE SHELL GROUP OF OIL COMPANIES 


THU ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. (N C.) LTD. 

Head Office : Shanghai 

Branches in Manchuria at Moukden, Dairen, Harbm, 
Newchwang 




THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO. LTD. 

Head Office : Yokohama 

Branches in Korea and Formosa 
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The Man Behind 

Cheng Hsiao-hsu, “the man who made destiny”, who stood by the 
Young Emperor in his hour of peril, who saw the great opportunity 
of Manchoukuo - dramatic figure of Chinese poetry and politics for 
more than half a century. 


HERE IS, as there should be, a hero to the drama of the Man- 
churian enthronement. While His Majesty P’u Yi dominates the 
stage in what the theatre knows as the "straight” part, one man 
in character vitalizes every scene, displaying a variety of appeals to 
popular favor. Although he may attempt to evade the spotlight, 
those who have followed the thread of the story know that Cheng 
Hsiao-hsu truly has been the "man behind," a Wolsey with a brighter 
destiny, a Richelieu whose statesmanship has blended with swords- 
manship and poetry. 

Most remarkable figure in Oriental politics of these times, by 
deft management and a sincere desire to let the credit go along 
with rewards and honors, Cheng Hsiao-hsu, Premier of Manchoukuo, 
manages to remain but a shadowy and impalpable personality to most 
foreigners, although widely known and deeply respected through all 
channels of Chinese contemporary life. 

The most cursory, if objective* examination of the premier must 
intrigue the inquirer receptive to color in personality and to action 
in history. 

Age is something in China, bull when one is told! that this 75- 
year-old son of old China rises at the hour of a Carthusian monk, 
say at 3 a>m., goes through a series of graceful Chinese exercises last- 
ing an hour, writes poetry, history or philosophy for two hours on the 
perfumed inspiration of Chinese tea, breakfasts on a bowl of rice 
gruel, and then is ready for a day’s work, age takes on a‘ new glam- 
our. Shortly after seven o’clock every morning finds the tall, spare, 
benevolent and boyish septuagenarian laughing at the breakfast 
table, as he begins a light-hearted survey of the day’s work. It 
isn’t natural, but the man all through is extraordinary. 

Few men of half his age could stand the gruelling of an office 
day that begins at 8:45 sh*arp and lasts till well into the night, 
making demands on energy through correspondence, conference, 
audience, petitions, always important, sometimes anxious, often 
nerve-exhausting. Ypt this, somehow, is the sort of a life one would 
expect of a man with a history poetical, scholarly, adventurous, 
politically crowded: of a man who finds relish in the moving events 
of his time when others would long since have lost interest in any- 
thing but following a shadow around a tree. 

* * #■ 

Into this brief sketch must be crowded a variety of material 
whereof each it*m is worth an extended story. Yet this Premier 
firmly believes that his big hour has yet to come, and that the past 
is interesting, but finished and not at all to be compared with the 
kaleidoscopic events foment him. 

One could pick out three peaks in this remarkable man’s 
life which anyone would have been glad to scale, knowing that they 
would be numbered among the topmost of the times. He advised the 
Manchu royal house to declare itself a constitutional monarchy, 
long before force of circumstances had obliged the Empress Dowager 
to use this means of attempting to stop revolution. When military 
governor he placated and pacified a traditionally bandit country 
without the undue use of the sword. And, to bring the story to our 


own times, he achieved the creation of a monarchy when it seemed 
that monarch s forever had been ousted from China. 

But, by the most strange circumstance, he is known to the peo- 
ple of Manchuria and China not as much by his political record as by 
the appeal of his poetry and the leadership he gives to the art of calli- 
graphy. 

All these facets to his many-sided character surround the 
central motif of his life, which is thq philosophy of Wang Tao, the 
political golden rule wherewith he hopes to lead peoples towards 
peace by agreement based on unselfishness. 

* * # 

Cheng Hsiao-hsu was born in Suchow, Fukien Province. From 
his father* Cheng Shou-Hen, he inherited scholarly qualities which 
naturally directed him to attend the Hanliyuan academy of the 
Manchu Court under Emperor Hsien Feng. Upon graduation he 
naturally stood for the civil service examinations, the stepping stone 
to public life. Here he passed with honors, at the same time having 
enough surplus energy to qualify as a poet of distinction when only 
22 years of age. With poetry and minor appointments he passed the 
years until 1891, then being appointed secretary to the Chinese 
Legation in Tokyo where, being young and enthusiastic, he acquired 
a great deal of English and Japanese-language he later forgot, 
except to recall a word or phrase now and again. 

So quickly did he qualify as a diplomat, his Waichiaop’u nam- 
ed him Consul-General for Kobe and Osaka two years later. They 
were stirring and difficult times for a young consul* destined to ter- 
minate with a hasty withdrawal to his home country on. the out- 
break of the Sino- Japanese War. 

From foreign affairs his attention was turned to domestic re- 
form. The strange western method of steam transportation intrigued 
him. Being of a liberal turn of mind It was natural to expect his 
interest in new ideas, so along with his railway interest went liberal- 
ism in politics. He drifted towards the then hold enterprises of Kang 
Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao. but stopped short at the one point of 
their platform that struck his fancy. This was the modernising of 
China’s defence force. In these days of political campaigning by the 
Kuomintang and the returned students for an up-to-date fighting 
force, as to training and equipment, it is interesting to know that 
the Premier of Manchuria was thirty-six years ahead of them. The 
war with Japan had borne home its lesson of unpreparedness, just as 
it later caused him to go further into the causes of war, and to 
begin his great movement for Wang Tao, or the avoidance of conflict. 

Transportation being of more interest to him that militarism, 
for the moment, be accepted the post of Director of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway when it was offered him by the Court in 1899, and 
held it for five years, even through the riotous days of the Boxer 
War. His Influence on the side of right and reason; in his special 
region la a byword today. 

* * * 

The unruly south could not resist the opportunity of demop- 
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Btr&tion against any and all government after the settlement with 
the Powers for the Boxer folly. Kwantung and Kwangsi have a 
record as being the starting place of all revolutions. There, indeed, 
began the republican movement of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and there was 
engendered the strong nationalism that put Chiang Kai-shih into 
power, only to seek his destruction later. The south cannot be 
peacefully idle. There were troublesome times along the Kwangsi 
and Yunnan borders in 103, and to Cheng Hsiao-hsu, director of rail- 
ways, was entrusted the task of subduing the disturbers by military 
force. For the first time he became a soldier. Once and once only 
did he don a uniform, justi as he wore foreign clothing but once* 
when accompanying H-M. P'u Yi from Tientsin to Manchuria in the 
winter of 1931. 

Three years he remained literally with the poet's brush in one 
hand and a sword in the other. It is nice to think that he really 
only used his sabre but once, although he was a magnificent success 
as a peacemaker When he was on his way to Lungchow the natives 
along the route begged on their knees for his help in throwing off the 
bandit yoke. He kept that in mind. One day scouts brought word of a 
bandit concentration. Cheng Hsiao-hsu called his commanders to- 
gether, mapped out a scheme of attack, surrounded the bandits and 
annihilated them. Comrades say that Cheng, with fire in his eye, 
personally led his troops and was a scourge to the enemy. 

Arriving at his headquarters he dropped the role of warrior 
Instead he tried the power of persuasion. By* treaty with compro- 
mise he pacified the malcontents about him. Not a single battle was 
fought in the three years of his military control, excepting that 
brush with the robbers. Yet he was able to announce that every 
group had given their allegiance once morei to the crown, that nego- 
tiation had won where previous ruthless methods had merely aggra- 
vated rebellion. For this feat he was recalled to Peking. In the 
presence of a full court he was invested with the Star of the Double 
Dragon Treasure, Then he pleaded for a release from military 

affairs. When thia was granted he retired to Shanghai, built a villa 
called Haitsanglou, or “place hidden by the sea 1 ', but although 

driven by the poetic music to some of his loftiest metrical and 

rhythmical thoughts, he still found time to advise the Emperor 

Kwang Hsu to make concessions to the modern trend and create a 
constitutional monarchy. He had memorialized the court on other 
and previous occasions. 

Cheng was not permitted to live in retirement for long, Mam 
churia was at the beginning of its railway and port expansion. The 
then Commander-in-Chief of the armies in the Three Eastern Pro- 
vinces, Chang HsMiang, invited him to a conference for the con- 
struction of the Chinchow-Aigun railway. While engaged on that 
mission he was one of the initiating factors behind the movement to 
create a great harbor between Tientsin and Liaofung Peninsula, in 
the protected waters of Pechihli Gulf, He advocated Hulufao, which 
was given its first development. Later it was dropped and revived 
again wh^n Chang Hsiao-liang proposed it. These points uncover the 
constructive thinker in the poet. 

On return to the capital he was appointed Governor of Hunan 
Province, a gift horse well worth dental examination in those perilous 
days on the edge of the republican revolution. When it did come on 
the heels of his appointment, with the Wuchang explosion, he retired 
to his poetic villa of Haitsanglou on what he now' terms his long 
vacation. For twelve years he remained there, w T atching gradual 
disintegration of the country under the democrats, confirming his 
belief that government in China was traditionally woven with the 
monarchical system. 

In 1924 came a plaintive call from His Majesty P'u Yi for 
Cheng Hsiao-hsu to join his household. At the command of his 
sovereign the poet was laid aside and the scholar and administrator 

went north to Peking. 

# 

At Peking he was in time to inspire the plans which, with the 
loyal leadership of Sir Reginald Johnston, Cheng Pao-tan and Lo 
Chen-yu, resulted in P'u Yi J s escape to the legation quarter from the 
(dutches of Feng Yu-hsiang. And Premier Cheng with His Majesty, 
drew the plan by w'hich the Emperor safely moved to Tientsin in the 
guise of a Chinese student 

For seven years Cheng remained at the side of his young 
master, more than a tutor, more of a father. The Young Emperor 
had the great benefits of Cheng's mature experience and marvelous 
gifts of discernment and political prevision. Yuan Shih-kai had 
tried ta lure him back into public life as Tuan Chi-jui did, with 
offers respectively of Minister of Education and Minister of Com- 
munications. But Cheng Hsiao-hsu had other plans. He was biding 
his time to place his young charge at the head of his people. When 
the signal was given, from Manchuria, Cheng recognized it as the 


call, and so interpreted it to His Majesty P’u Yi who concurred with 
the elder statesman with w-hat results we see today. 

When P'u Yi became Chief Executive of Manchoukuo he chose 
as his Premier this able executive and devoted friend. 

In his capacity of Premier, Cheng Hsiao-hsu has gathered) many 
leaves for his laurel crown. He, with Marshal Muto, drew up the 
scheme for the enlistment of inhabitants along the railway zone into 
a loyal corps for the defence of the transport systems against bandits, 
with such striking success. He advocated putting more and more 
trust in local magistrates as a means of restoring order, but giving 
them arms, ammunition and authority to use them. His trust has 
not been misplaced. Relief for farmers, opium control and a great 
array of other reforms are to his credit But he feels that his work 
has only begun. Anyone who sees him briskly moving about, with the 
spring and eagerness of youth, can envision him at the helm for many 
more years. Unless his poetic muse takes control he is likely to 
remain on duty at the side of Emperor P'u Yi, in the good years and 
the had. He is of the stuff that reminds us that the Chinese are great. 



The above is a quotation from an Oath to Heaven by Emperor 
Tal Chia of the Tang Dynasty, selected and written by His Majesty 
Pu Yt. A rough translation would be: 

An Emperor accedes to the Throne by virtue of the Divine 
Will of Heaven.* He, therefore, ought always to remember this 
Will of Heaven and accordingly promote His virtues and govern 
His people, • 

In the lower left hand corner is His Majesty's seal, 
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ANQHU Court dress has been always stately, beautiful and 
elaborate, according to pictorial proofs handed down by 
historian* of that great dynasty. The use of modified robes In the 
coronation of His Majesty Pu Yiat Hs inking focuses interest on 
state garments used by former emperors and empresses and their 
attendant*. 


The beauty with basket of flowers is a character well-known in 
literature of the Ming dynasty. She is Un Tal Yue. a character 
from the famous novel “Hung Lou Meng‘\ or "Dream of the 
Red Chamber", who is said to have been so fond of flowers that 
every morning she gathered the faded ones to oury under her 
tears. 


A robe of gold threads is the attire of the Manchu Em- 
press, center above. It la historically correct os to detail. The 
two court Indies on either side wear gowns of scarlet and 
orange. With typical Manchu headdress. 

Traditional costumes of other dynasties of China are pictur- 
ed on the opposite page. The Tang dynasty is represented by 
the cavalry general tearing lance and whip, with headdress of blue 
feathers and pearls. His girdle is adorned with pieces of mirror 
to ward of? evil spirits. Two pheasant feathers end white fox 
fur pendants Indirate that he is o sun-in law of the emperor. 


An Imperial concubine of the Tang dynasty t618-»U is 
shown kneeling. Yang Kuei Pei was the famous concubine of 
the Emperor Ming Huang, and was supposed to be very beautiful 
and highly skilled In music Posing in this costume is Miss Lily 
Yuan, daughter of Yuan Chu— shen. former tutor of His Majesty 
Pu Yl. A bride and bridegroom of the Manchu dynasty are 
shown in the reconstruction of a Manchu bridal scene. 

Leading members of Manchu families, sortie of whom 
attended the present coronation ceremonies, participated in the 
pageant at which these old costumes were worn. 
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First Emperor Enthroned 


An eye-witness account of the brilliant pageantry of Hsinking, at 
Temple of Heaven and Palace, and through the teeming streets of the 
gay capital on March 1st, 1934. Emperor confers Constitutional 
Powers on Ministers. 


By a Staff Correspondent 


N March 1st, A.D. 1934 at| 8.25 a*m. of a desperately jeold but 
typically sun-bright Manchurian day, P'u Yi, last monarch of 
the Manchu Dynasty, became the first Emperor of Manchoukuo 
at a religious ceremony in the open air where communion with heaven 
was, by Chinese tradition, a harmonious reality. There were two 
solemn formalities, the one at the Temple of Heaven and the other in 
the palace. The first was the reception of the divine mandate, truly 
the enthronement; the second was a civil rite, or the adjustment of 
imperial rank to the form of government. Having received the 
authority to rule, the Emperor then commanded his ministers to accept 
hi a commission. 

The enthronement was completed at the new capital city of 
Hsinking, where the Emperor, then holding the rank of Chief 
Executive of Manchoukuo, had resided from the day of his appoint- 
ment on March 9th, 1932. It took place in two widely-separated 
parts of the city. The first ceremonies, at the Temple of Heaven, were 
witnessed on the undeveloped ground of what is to be the new imperial 
palace in the Model City, a sign of the forward-looking ideas of the 
emperor and his state; the second in the temporary residence. Be- 
tween the two a procession was arranged which, however brief, 
afforded some opportunity for the people to see their monarch on his 
first steps along the imperial path. 

Courage and devotion, those marked characteristics of His 
Majesty in many stormy years, sustained him again through the 
ordeaf and inspired his rescripts and proclamations. For weeks be- 
fore the day, the young man had been busy in preparation for the 
event, in studies, meditations, interview's, administrative acts until 
one might have expected him to be a mass of nerves on the morning of 
March 1st, As a final test the weather was extremely cold, tw r o degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit, with a north wind. Prepared for the enthrone- 
ment by four days of fasting, His Majesty was busy from 3 a,m. till 
late in the night of March 1st and appeared quite as fresh at the end 
as when he coolly marched through the aisle formed by witnesses at 
the Temple of Heaven, to offer his sacrifices. 

The story of the enthronement is one that naturally falls into 
two divisions; the factual record of the proceedings and the observa- 
tions and conclusions based upon the scenes and the events. Even 
the first has several angles of approach, depending upon the person 
giving the description. But a running report of the various happen- 
ings must of necessity be impersonal, 

GREETS GREAT DAY OF CORONATION 

After a four-day partial fast His Majesty P*u Yi had fulfilled 
the purification requirements of his high destiny and was deemed fit 
.to approach the simple altar of earth for communication with the 
divinity. He retired early on March 28 in a remote part of the palace, 
alone with his thoughts and purposes. Next morning he arose at three 
o clock to undergo a series of meditations and prayers preparatory to 
the solemn rites. By seven o’clock the dressers commenced vesting 
His Majesty in the outer garments for the Altar of Heaven, These 
were the typical Manchu-Mongol riding trousers of silk, caught in at 
the ankles. The feet were encased in soft riding boots of ancient 
Manchu pattern, with felt tops and tartar upturned toes and heels. 
Rich scrolls adorned the front. 

His Majesty donned two special robes designed * by officers in 
■harge of ritual, J he inner, loose, long-sleeved, with close-fitting 
collar* was of a blue background richly chased in gold and silver 


dragons, those* traditional emblems of power in China. The design 
covered the front, shoulders and back, and dragons interwined around 
the lower hems. Over this gown was a similar one, more sober in 
hues. Interwoven red and black silk gave a purple effect. There were 
large round dragon seals in gold worked on the back, shoulders and 
front. 

On his head H.M. P'u Yi wore the royal crown-like helmet 
resembling that of the preceding dynasty. Sable fur formed the up- 
turned brim, and scarlet silk the upper tower effect surmounted by a 
spire of golden dragons bearing in their mouths seven large and 
fourteen smaller pearls. 

Attired for the solemn rites His Majesty gave the signal and 
took his place in the royal motor coach newly acquired for the 
occasion, one of the largest and finest automobiles manufactured in 
America. Its body was of bullet-proof steel, and special glass had 
been tested to deflect missiles. It was beautifully worked, a tribute 
to the maker’s art. 

GUARD OF HONOR ENCASES ROUTE 

Alone in this coach His Majesty moved in the midst of a pren 
cession of ten scarlet limousines, with an out-riding motorcycle corps 
completing the impressive caravan. The entourage moved along the 
broad road leading from the temporary palace in the older part of 
town tow-ards the Temple of Heaven erected on the open plain, on the 
site of the new palace which is to be built in the model city. The 
route is roundabout, and took more than fifteen minutes to cover. But 
the procession was well timed so as to reach the temple precisely at 
8,17 a.m. Along the way, as is usual in all Oriental processions, the 
route was honored and guarded by lines of soldiers, all facing out- 
wards, fulfilling the historic rule that the privacy of the ruler shall be 
maintained. The system also serves a practical purpose of keeping 
the guards on the lookout towards any possible disturbers. 

The military display on the whole was more of a national 
tribute, and it stretched in imposing lines the whole way. with detach- 
ments doing special duty at approaches to the main road and over the 
surrounding plain. Overhead could be heard the drone of escorting 
planes. 

The procession arrived at the Temple of Heaven to find an im- 
posing assembly drawn up. 

The Temple itself was a representation of the famous one at 
Peking, formed of a rectangular piece of ground enclosed by red, 
white and blue bunting, shoulder high. Inside this was a smaller en- 
closure curtained by a high screen of yellow cloth wherein was the 
three-tiered altar of common earth with high steps, the summit being 
reached by a flight of carpeted wooden steps from the north. From 
the outer central entrance of the “walled” temple to the inner sanctum 
was a broad aisle formed by roped barriers. On the eastern side of 
the aisle were arrayed the civil, military and naval officials. On the 
western side were the correspondents, photographers and motion- 
picture representatives. Inside the roped area, flanking the entrance 
to the altar were two files of ritualists garbed in rich Manchu garments 
of the type so familar in the days of the last dynasty. 

EMPEROR LEADS ALTAR PARTY 

When His Majesty alighted, with the higher officials of the Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Embassy, and his bodyguard of officers, the 
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Emperor firnt adjusted hm hat and roUea, and then led the procession 
towards the yellow-curtained altar. His Majesty moved slowly and 
deliberately, observing alt about him with marked coolness, evidently 
not in the least nervous. Behind him followed the notables of govern- 
ment and embassy to the inner sanctum, and the curtain descended. 
During that brief walk from the outer entrance to the altar partition, 
photographers and newspapermen had been afforded their only eight 
of His Majesty and their only opportunity to record his stately progress. 

The altar ceremony was brief. It was founded in tradition. 
Six sacrificial objects were offered. After kneeling and Kotowing, 
His Majesty received from the altar attendants in succession the 
jade, silk, wine, grain, wood and meat for presentation to heaven as 
symbols of man's realisation of the source of all these things. As 
each offering was made the chief ritualist called out in the high- 
pitched voice employed for these rites, so that all might know the 
progress of the service. In the midst of the rite His Majesty rested 
for a brief space in a special marquee, with its small throne, and 
then went on again, heedless of the bitter cold. 

When the last offering, was made His Majesty put fire to a 
special message he had written, a veritable address to the goes, the 
ascending smoke being symbolic of its transmission to a higher realm. 
In that message His Majesty is understood to have pledged his life to 
the service of the state. 

The Emperor then descended the altar and again walked slowly 
past the double line of people to the waiting cars, while busy cameras 
and cinema machines endeavored to capture an adequate picture of 
i he historic proceeding. The caravan moved quietly away towards 
the palace as the assembly stood at attention, heads uncovered and 
overcoats laid aside despite the cutting wind; a great moment had 
pa-sed into posterity. 

BEAL USED FOR FIRST TIME 

His Majesty F’u Yi issued his first rescript as Emperor at the 
civil coronation rites at his Palace-former official offices of the Salt 
Bureau and soon to be replaced by a more suitable Imperial Palace on 
the site of the temporary Temple of Heaven- the same morning The 
royal rescript received the imprint of the new jade seal which had 
been offered to His Majesty at the early morning Altar of Heaven 
ceremonies. J he reign of Kang Te was thus auspiciously begun. 

The proceedings that followed during the next two hours, from 
ten to after twelve o'clock on that Manchurian winter morning of 
March first, took the form of a court levee, surely one of the simplest 
royal ceremonies at which any emperor of a nation has conspicuously 
figured. Its essence was an entire absence of any grandeur, pomp or 
pageantry: its keynote a sense of quiet jubilation, thankfulness, a 
dignified reminder that the inevitable had happened- a young Emperor 
was upon the throne of his people. 

The scene was a memorable one to all who had the honor of 
participating. The converted palace buildings are simplicity itself, 
very much the official yamen type of grey brick buildings surrounding 
square paved courtyards, yet an air of dignity, of a royal presence, 
pervaded the place and made itself felt by onlookers to the scene. A 
mighty respect for the achievements of a new nation, for the manly 
young Emperor w T ho had just accepted Heaven’s mandate to rule the 
people of Manchuria, for such wise counsellors as Premier Cheng 
Hsiao-hsu, the man behind the throne, was evident in the attitude of 
certain foreign guests conversant with the situation, who were pri- 
vileged to watch the proceedings. 

PAGEANT OF COLOR AND BEAUTY 

These- for no foreigner entered the palace rooms where His 
Majesty was receiving the felicitations of his friends and followers, 
State and Embassy officials, both Manchu and Japanese- took the form 
of gazing upon the continual stream of arriving and departing visitors 
come to congratulate the Emperor. Women had a conspicuous role 
that morning, for the Empress was receiving in her own apartments 
for the first time. The women visitors passing between the ranks of 
court retainers and bodyguards, through the courtyard moon gate into 
the Empress’ residence, added another note of color to the already 
picturesque scene. Many members of noble families had come from 
afar, from Peking and Tientsin, and wore the traditional ceremonial 
dress of years ago. Younger members of royalist families displayed 
the slim elegance of the modern young Chinese girl- their sheath-like 
robes of vivid silks and satins bearing the hall-mark of the latest 
i ash ion, their coiffures modern as their trim, French-heeled scarlet 
and gold slippers. There were Japanese ladies, wives of state officials, 
and grand dames of the Manchu race walking in painted satin shoes 
and wearing the headdress of an older regime, come to felicitate the 
Empress. 

Splendor and color were not lacking, in the uniforms and de- 


corations, gold braid and swords of Embassy and military officials. 
The Japanese Ambassador, General Hishikari, was a resplendent 
figure, as he arrived with his aides. Aged and dignified Chinese wore 
the soberer black and blue gowns and jackets of their i race, with 
picturesque sable hats framing faces full of character. White bear da 
and queues of elderly members of the Emperor’s own race contrasted 
vividly with the military precision and clipped moustaches of their 
allies- the Japanese dignitaries* 

Came the Premier, attended simply by his son, Cheng Yin, mak- 
ing his serene and smiling way to the room where His Majesty received 
him warmly. The premier walked with a quiet confidence and hap- 
piness in the fulfillment of his cherished plans to place the young 
Emperor P’u Yi upon his ancestral throne, it was a happy day and 
happiness was reflected on all faces, even to the humblest palace 
servant who wore his new silken blue coat and enthronement decora- 
tions- reward of service and merit- on the auspicious day. 

And all who came to pass through the courtyards into the 
Throne Hall seemed to come as a personal friend of the Emperor, 
whether he came in official capacity or not. There reigned an air of 
alleglence, of honor paid to the man as well as to the Emperor. 

So the civil enthronement rites were simply carried out accord- 
ing to tradition. In the meantime the waiting foreign newspaper cor- 
respondents and cameramen stood in a portion of the courtyard 
reserved for them, waiting for the Emperor and his staff to pass in 
review. As the bitterly cold winter morning reached midday, signs 
of activity proclaimed the ending of the levee: the blue and red 
uniformed band came to attention, its leader flourished a baton ; 
Premier Cheng Hsiao-hsu walked with sprightly tread toward the 
little group of Americans and Europeans and addressed to them a 
gracious speech of welcome and appreciation, proclaiming the ideals 
of the new nation. This was translated info Japanese and English. 

MONGOLIA DOES ITS GALLANT PART 

Another picturesque scene had for its actors a band of nearly 
fifty Mongol bannermen, representatives of their Princes, who, still 
with that evident feeling of allegience and loyalty, prostrated them- 
selves upon the paved courtyard fronting the palace, and performed 
the kotow three times in traditional manner, swearing themselves to 
the service of the new Emperor. 

Shortly afterward, the national anthem of Manchoukuo, the 
words of which were composed by the Premier, was played ; the palace 
doors were flung wide; guards saluted; the Emperor was coming. 

Smartly uniformed in his new ceremonial military Field 
Marshal’s dress, accompanied by a few aides. Emperor P’u Yi made a 
brief appearance on the palace steps before moving briskly to his 
quarters. He was unhurried, calm, composed as a ruler should be 
having just received proof of his peoples’ loyalty and trust. The 
Emperor passed from view. The Enthronement was ended, 

HISTORIC ACTS ARE RECORDED 

There were several important organic acts attendant upon the 
enthronement. One was the change in the basic law of the country, 
from a democratic institution to a monarchy. Another the announce- 
ment of a series of internal measures of relief and amelioration of the 
lot of the people. Still another was a formal notification to foreign 
countries of the enthronement, in order that diplomatic procedure 
might be adjusted. 

The rescripts and proclamations were couched in the moat 
sonorous language. In the original Chinese they were models of cal- 
ligraphic and toneful beauty, poetry of administrative style. For 
instance, examine this rescript, and from the rounded periods of the 
English translation judge of the original: 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON ENTHRONEMENT 

March 1, 1934, First year of Kangte 

By the Grace of Heaven, We, the Emperor, having acceded to 
the Imperial Throne, hereby cause to proclaim : 

"Two years have elapsed since the founding of our State under 
the name of Manehou in accordance with the cardinal principles of 
Heavenly will and of Love io men, and in reliance upon the aid given 
by the trusted righteousness of our friendly neighbour. 

'Tn the earlier period of our State the remnant forces of out* 
rageous militarists with arms oppressed and maltreated the innocent 
people. The Empire of Japan, in the name of righteousness and, 
justice and in spit^ of suspicions cast and attacks made by uninform- 
ed quarters, gave assistance in the task of establishing our State. 

I tm very deed has effected the salvation of our people from agonies. 
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the enthronement in pictures 



His Majesty in the uniform of the secular ceremony after the enthronement on the Altar of Heaven. He 
is seen in the ceremonial dress of a full general, wearing the State's first commemoration medal. On the left he is seen 
entering the royal motor coach before proceeding to the Temple of Heaven, and in antther picture descending the 
steps of the palace with his suite after the civil rites, en route to his private apartments. The lower pictures show 
two types of pailou or ceremonial arch along the route from palace to temple. 
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and sufferings of water and fire. 

"We* the humble selves* by the mandate of Heaven invested 
with sovereign power, have ruled over the realm. The scattered 
people from all directions have gradually returned and now raise their 
voices to sing the hvmns of praise; armed hostilities have ceased and 
the country is bathed in the radiance of the sun and the moon. 
Heaven favours none but only helps those who are virtuous. 

The populace, however* have their desires and strife would not 
cease without a sovereign who rules over them. Now the people have 
united into one in earnestly petitioning for Our enthronement In 
these circumstances, We, complying with the will of Heaven, have on 
this date* the First day of the Third month of the Third year of| 
Tatung, acceded to the throne as Emperor and herewith proclaim this 
to be the First year of Kangte as from this date, and Our State to 
continue to retain the name of Manchou* 

"The difficulties of the country are not as yet wholly eliminated 
and We dare not for a moment seek ease and comfort. We are hereby 
set to formulate all the far-reaching designs for the safe-guarding of 
Our domain and the future policies for its administration* in cJose 
cooperation and harmony with the Empire of Japan. The general 
outline of administrative policies and the engagements already entered 
Into shall remain unchanged. Although the people and races in the 
State are diverse, it is imperative that there be sincerity and trust 
with one another and there be common interest. 

“We hereby declare that the course thus outlined in these 
words shall remain unaltered as the sun in Heaven. Heed to Our 
rescript and hear ye all people," 

Imperial sign-manual and Imperial seal 
Countersigned by the 
Prime Minister and the 
Ministers of the Departments 

First Day of March* 1934 
First year of Kangte 

PREMIER'S NOTIFICATION TO PEOPLE 

Notice Issued by the Prime Minister March 1, 1934. 

Notification No. 1* State Council 

“Notice Is hereby respectfully given to the people of the Empire 
that on the happy occasion of the Enthronement ceremonies* when all 
the inhabitants of the country shared the joys of the Imperial event* 
[, the Prime Minister of the State* had the honour to communicate to 
the people the benevolent virtues of His Majesty, upon receipt of the 
Imperial Rescripts on the Enthronement and Amnesty. Again. I have 
the honour to receive an Imperial message empowering the Govern- 
ment to disburse funds from the State treasury for simplifying the 
customs and manners of the people by awarding official honours upon 
filial sons and daughters and faithful wives and also for caring for the 
aged with respect and affection; for establishing an Imperial founda- 
tion to encourage works of charity and to promote their growth. The 
Central Federation of Welfare Associations is ordered to relieve those 
in difficulties so that they might be enabled to share the Imperial 
blessings in common. Posthumous honours are to be granted to those 
in civil or military service who have fallen for the cause of the found- 
ing of the new State and their 'bereaved families are to be taken care 
of properly. 


significance of this event. 

“It might be recalled that the thirty million inhabitants of this 
Empire* takipg advantage of the downfall of the militarists* freed 
themselves from the tyranny of the old regime and proclaimed their 
independence in the first year of Tatung, Our friendly neighbour, the 
Empire of Japan, animated with the sincere motive to safeguard the 
peace of the Far East, gave every possible aid and has assisted in 
making Manchoukuo’a independence secure. On March 12th of that 
year, I informed various foreign nations of the establishment of our 
State. 

"During the two years that have gone by since then, the various 
policies outlined at the time of the founding of this nation have 
gradually been put into practice in accordance with the basic piun- 
ciples of independent countries of the xvorld* while all national pro- 
grams and systems have been vastly improved. Meanwhile, the in- 
habitants have been able to enjoy security of life and to pursue their 
occupations in peace. Nature has looked upon the country with 
favour, men have lived in harmony* and the harvests have been 
plentiful. 

“At this juncture* the populace of all provinces* districts and 
cities earnestly and unanimously sought for a sovereign in conformity 
with the expressed will of Heaven. It should be observed that In 
further solidifying the foundation of this nation* it is essential that 
proper designations be adopted and that the relations between 
sovereign and subjects be defined that the national structure be fixed, 
and that broad projects for the future be developed. Thus' to consoli- 
date the basis of the "Wangtao" State* a rising power of the East* 
indeed constitutes an r indispensable factor in presenting the peace of 
the Orient. 

“It may be emphasised in this connection that His Majesty the 
Emperor has created the Manchou Empire and reigns over it as the 
first sovereign, by the grace and blessings of Heaven, a fact which 
must not be confused with the restoration of the Ching dynasty. This 
also should not imply in the least suspicion and malice in our relation 
with the people of the Republic of China. The sole aim of this Empire 
lies in safeguarding its domain* protecting its inhabitants* and in 
completing the establishment of a peaceful paradise by perfecting the 
administration in accordance with the newly promulgated Organic 
Law, as well as the future Constitution* thereby contributing to the 
maintenance of lasting peace in the Orient. Our foreign policy as 
outlined in my, formal communication under date of March 12th, the 
First year of Tatung, will continue to be enforced and faith will 
remain unbroken. By reverencing the Heavenly commands* efforts 
will be made to ease the hearts of the people and let all rejoice "in 
universal peace; strifes will give wav to tranquillity and so shall we 
be able to sing hymns of concord with all mankind." 

Respectfully issued on this auspicious occasion of the Enthrone- 
ment, First day of March, First year of Kangte, 

EMPEROR CREATES CONSTITUTION AL MONARCHY 

The Organic Law of Manchou kuo, promulgated by His Majesty 
Kang Te on March 1st, by a most liberal and benign initial act of 
legislation, vol untar illy assigns much' of the power of a sovereign to 
the Ministers of the State. In other language, the process of 
changing the fundamental constitution of Manchuria creates a limit- 
ed monarchy* Recognizing the requirements of modem conditions 
His Majesty divests himself of much of the dictatorial authority of 
former Emperors. Thus Manchoukuo becomes of a constitutional 
type with Great Britain and Japan* 


“In the circumstances. I have instructed the authorities con- The texts of the Organic Law, and of the laws abolishing the 

cerned to carry out completely the programmes drawn up for the P rior organic laws, are as follows, and the forceful paragraphs have 
execution of the orders contained In the Imperial message. been emphasized to indicate the magnificence of His Majesty s 

gesture of trust In the co-partnership in government of his people- 

“It is earnestly desired, therefore, that all the people of the ,* 

country should share in common the fruits of the benevolent rule of "By the grace and will of Heaven, We have acceded to ine 

the Empire in appreciation of the Imperial blessings." Throne and have indicated the fundamentals of the , sovere !*" 

organization by enacting the Organic Law. In the excerci9£ 01 

Issued on this First day of March, the First Year of Kangte. supreme power We shall conform to the provisions of the said Law 

Cheng Hsiao-hsu. The Prime Minister. and sha11 not auffer the same to be violated.” 

Imperial sign-manual and Imperial seal, First day of March, 
STATEMENT FOR FOREICN COUNTRIES First year of Kangte, 1934. 


By Hsieh Chieh-shih, Minister for Foreign Affairs* March 1* 1934 

"His Majesty the Emperor of Manchoukuo (the Manchou 
Empire), conforming to the will of Heaven and complying with the 
wishes of the people* has acceded to the throne at Hs Inking on this 
day* namely* March 1st, the First year of Kangte. and I respectfully} 
take this occasion to make the following statement elucidating the 


Countersigned by The Prime Minister and Ministers of the 
Departments. 

Chapter 1. The Emperor 

Article 1. The Manchou Empire shall be reigned over and 
governed by an Emperor. The succession to the Imperial Throne 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT IN IMCTl T WK8 
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Let t to r i gh t sue cess i ve l v : 1 e rap o r a r y t n ron 3 
at the Temple of Heaven for rest periods during 
sacrifices* View of the altar steps and furnishings 
with sacrificial usst-ls in position . Close-up of the 
a 1 ta r * s how i ng the *sl a ugh te re d bul 1 oc k n i a de re a c 1 y 
tor the offering. The Imperial cavalry guard of 
honor. His Majesty, attended by officers of th? 
guard, standing during his brief address to the 
interna t tonal correspondents. 
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shall be as determined separately. 

Article 2. The dignity of the Emperor shall be inviolable. 

Article 3. The Emperor is the head of the Empire, super- 
vising the sovereign rights, and shall exercise them in accordance 
with the provisions of the present Law, 

Article 4* The Prime Minister shall give his advice to the 
Emperor and shall be responsible for it. 

Article 5. The Emperor shall exercise the legislative powers 
with the approval of the Legislative Council. 

Article 6- The Emperor shall cause the courts of justice to 
exercise the judicial powers in accordance with law. 

Article 7. The Emperor shall issue or cause to be issued 
ordinances for the maintenance of public peace and order and for. 
the promotion of public welfare, or for the carrying out of laws. 
But no such ordinance shall in any way alter any of the existing 
laws. 

Article 8, The Emperor, in consequence of an urgent neces- 
sity of maintaining public safety or averting emergency calamities, 
shall be empowered to issue, with the approval of the Privy Council, 
when it is impossible to convene the Legislative Council, Imperial 
ordinances which shall have the identical force of law. Such Im- 
perial ordinances, however, shall be reported at the following 
session of the Legislative Council. 

Article 9. The Emperor shall determine the organization of 
the different branches of administration, appoint or dismiss govern- 
ment officials and shall fix their salaries, except in the case of those 
especially provided for in the present law or other laws. 

Article 10. The Emperor shall have the power to declare 
war, make peace, and conclude treaties. 

Article 11. The Emperor shall have the supreme command 
of the military, naval, and air forces. 

Article 12. The Emperor shall confer decorations and other 
marks of distinction. 

Article 13. The Emperor shall order amnesty, pardon, com- 
mutation of punishments and rehabilitations. 

Chapter 11. The Privy Council 

Article 14. The Privy Council shall be composed of Privy 
Councillors. 

Article 15. The Privy Council shall, when consulted by the 
Emperor, submit its opinions relative to the following matters : 
(1) Laws; (2) Imperial House Law; (3) Imperial ordinances; 
(4) Budgets and matters pertaining to contracts other than budgets 
which entail obligations upon the National Treasury; (5) Treaties 
and agreements negotiated with foreign nations and declarations 
issued in the name of the Emperor; (6) Major appointments and 
dismissals of government officials; (7) Other important matters of 
the State, 

Article 16. The Privy Council may report its views to the 
Throne on important matters relating to the affaire of the State. 

Chapter IIL The Legislative Council 

Article 17. The organization of the Legislative Council shall 
be as determined separately by law. 

Article 18. All legislative and budgetary hills and matters 
pertaining to contracts other than budgets entailing obligations upon 
the National Treasury shall require the approval of the Legislative 
Council 

Article 19. The Legislative Council may present proposals 
relating to affairs of the State to the State Council. 

Article 20. The Privy Council may receive petitions present- 
ed by the people. 

Article 21, The Legislative Council shall be convoked an- 
nually by the Emperor. The duration of the ordinary session shall 
be one month which may, however, be prolonged by the Emperor in 
case of necessity. 

Article 22. No session of the Legislative Council can be 
opened unless more than one-third of the total number of its members 

are present. 

Article 23. The proceedings at a session of the Legislative 
Council shall he decided by a majority vote. In case of a tie-vote, 


the chairman shall have the casting vote. 

Article 24. The deliberations of the Legislative Council 
shall be held in public. Closed sessions may, however, be held upon 
demand the State Council or by a resolution of the Legislative 
Council. 

Article 25. All legislative and budgetary bills and matters 
pertaining to contracts other than budgets which entail obligations 
upon the National Treasury shall be sanctioned, promulgated, and 
put into force by the Emperor. 

In the event of the legislative and budgetary bills and matters 
other than budgets pertaining to contracts which entail obligations 
upon the National Treasury being rejected by the Legislative Council, 
the Emperor shall re-present them to the Legislative Council by In- 
dicating his reasons therefor. When further rejected, the Privy 

Council shall be consulted for a decision thereon. 

Article 26. No member of the Legislative Council shall be 
held responsible outside the Council h for bis opinion uttered or for 
any vote given within the the Council 

Chapter IT. The State' Council 

Article 27. The State Council shall take charge of ail 

administrative affairs. 

Article 28. The State Council shall be composed of the 

Departments of Civil Affairs, Foreign Affairs* Defence, Finance, 
Industry, Communications, Justice, and Education. 

Article 29. The State Council shall have a Prime Minister 

and each of the Departments a Minister. The Minister of each Depfc- 
artment shall be responsible for the affairs over which he exercises 
jurisdiction. 

Article 30. The Prime Minister and the Ministers of the 
Departments may attend the sessions of the Legislative Council at 
any time and may have a voice in its deliberations, but shall have 
no vote. 

Article 3L All Imperial edicts or rescripts, Imperial mes- 
sages, laws and Imperial ordinances relating to State affairs shall 
bear the countersignatures of the Prime Minister and the Ministers' 
of the Departments concerned. 

Chapter V. The Courts 

Article 32. The Courts shall, in accordance with law, con- 
duct trials of civic and criminal cases. In respect to administrative 

and other special litigations, however, special provisions shall be 
made by law. 

Article 33. The organization of the courts and the qualifi- 
cations of the judicial officials shall be determined by law. 

Article 34. The judicial officials shall command independ- 

ence in the discharge of their duties. 

Article 35. No judicial official shall be dismissed except by 

trials on criminal offence or disciplinary punishment, nor shall he be 
subjected} to suspension, transfer of position or office and reduction 
of salary, against his will 

Article 36. The trials and judgements of Courts shall be 

open to the public. Cases which threaten public order and peace or in 
which public morals are liable to be in danger, however, may be 
closed to the public in accordance with law or by decision of the 
Courts concerned. 

Chapter VI. The Supervisory Council 

Article 37. The Supervisory Council shall conduct supervi- 

sory duties and audit the accounts. The organization and duties of 
the Supervisory Council shall be determined Separately by 

Article 38. The Supervisory Council shall have supervisors 

and auditors. 

Article 39, No supervisor or auditor shall be dismissed ex- 
cept by trials on criminal offence or disciplinary punishment, nor 
shall any supervisor or auditor be subjected to suspension, transfer of 
position and reduction of salary, against his will 

Supplementary Provisions 

Article 40. The present Law shall come into force on the 
First day of March, First-year of Kangte. 

Article 41. The Emperor may, for the time being, issue 


the enthronement m pictures 



Left to right successively : Notables at the entrance of Temple of Heaven, The Imperial entourage passing 

jh rough the curtain screening the altar. His Majesty’s motor coach en route to the temple. Manchurian cavalry 
guard in review order. Manchurian infantry guard at the “present.” Manchurian cavalry in column of route. 
Manchu and Mongol nobility in court dress. Infantry as the Emperor passes. 

— Photofitplu by J. A. Mill*, Associated Press of America, and W. Boajhard, tTllstelti Press 
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Imperial ordinances or decrees possessing the identical force of 
laws, fix the budgets or make contracts other than budgets which 
entail obligations on the National Treasury, with the approval of 
the Privy Council. 

Article 42. All previous ordinances, Council orders, and 
oihcr laws and ordinances irrespective of their designations or titles 
ihall continue to remain in force. 


Abolition of the (Government) Organic Law of Manchoukuo 

(of March 1 ( 1932, First year of Tatung) 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 42 of the Organic 
Law, and with the approval of the Privy Council, We have sanctioned 
the abolition of the Government Organic Law and hereby cause this 
matter to be promulgated. 


Imperial sign -manual and Imperial seal, Countersigned by 
The Prime Minister and Ministers of the Departments. 

First day of March* First year of Kangte, 1934. 


Imperial Ordinance No. 1. 

Abolition of the Government Organic Law, 

The Government Organic Law of Manchoukuo, Ordinance No. 
1. of the First year of Tatung, is hereby abolished. 

Supplementary— The present Ordinance shall take effect as 
from thq First day of March, First year of Kangte, 1934. 

WITH THE PRESS AND CAMERA OBSERVERS 

One of the most interesting features of the enthronement was 
the world-wide attention evidenced by the presence of correspond- 
ents and photographers of international repute. Key men in the Far 
East of the big news services were on hand for days before the big 
event, preparing the avenues of despatch and arranging the neces- 
sary permits to get into the closest possible position to the principal 
ceremonies. Some of the men and women news and picture record- 
ers came from Moscow, Peking, Shanghai and Tokyo, the central 
news posts. They made a formidable aggregation of expert observ- 
ers, and the lot of the officials appointed to deal with them was not an 
easy one. Each a strong individualist seeking special place and pre- 
ferment, the newspapermen and newsreel personages used every wile 
and argument to try and obtain advantage. Mr. Torao Kawasaki 
was the official appointee of the Foreign Office of Manchoukuo sad- 
dled with the task of dealing with the "invaders”. At the close of 
the ceremonies he had little strength or resilience left. In a social 
way he was ably assisted by Mrs. Kawasaki. Major G. Miyawaki, 
Mr. C. H. Chen, Mr. J. Law, Mr, W, Matzamura, and Mr. Wu were 
others who bore the brunt of newspaper "attack” from morning till 
midnight; their work was never finished. When newspapermen were 
unable to break through the stringent regulations which strictly 
limited the places they could go, they bore down in a wheedling and 
demonstrative body on Mr. Ken Tsunami, secretary of General 
Hishikari, asking his good offices, and many modifications of the 
rules were secured in this way. Mr Tsurumi was a tower of 
strength owing to his broad knowledge of local conditions. 


But in the end the newspapermen and cameramen were greatly 
hampered. They were held immovable in a small space on the west 
side of the altar of Heaven, This meant they had to shoot right into 
the sun with cameras and cinemas. Only long-distance pictures 
could be secured, a severe restraint on the newspapermen permitted 
larger liberties abroach But the government, willing to help, was 
held down by the ritualists in charge of the altar ceremony. These 
refused to permit close-ups of the altar or of His Majesty in action. 

At the palace enthronement, too, the newspapermen were not 
allowed to view the proceedings. Space was too restricted to permit 
all within the throne room or the palace grounds during the rites. 
Hence the government had a few official pictures taken and gave out 
these pictorial versions of what went on, a faithful record of the 
events but, of course, far from satisfying to the newspapermen seek- 
ing individual angles and interpretations. There were about thirty 
representatives of papers and photographic and newsreel companies, 
besides about two hundred Japanese Press correspondents, and it 
,was felti that to have this eager mob milling about the vicinity of the 
throne room would not be in keeping with the dignity of the proceed- 
ings. 


BIG STORY COMPETENTLY COVERED 


colorful descriptions were available. The Press accounts sent over 
the world were strikingly veracious and descriptive whether by 
cable, fast letter service, photographs, newsreels, talkies or radio 
The highest credit is due the competent staff of correspondents and 
to the government officials who aided and abetted them. 

Among the many outstanding correspondents on the ground 
were noticed Mr. Jim Mills, who has a roving commission for the 
Associated Press of America, and might be given the title of en- 
thronement editor. For he was at the coronations of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia aud the King of Roumama. Big news events anywhere 
usually find Jim Mills there with his typewriter and camera. His 
most likeable personality carries a persuasive touch that usually gets 
the news. He hardly slept during the two days of the enthronement 
ceremonies, shooting out continuous wires and catching all the mails 
with a stream of pictures from his battery of cameras. 

Mr. H.G.W. Woodhead, C.B.E., friend of the Emperor, Editor 
of the China Year Book and Oriental Affairs, one of the veterans of 
China newspaper service after 32 years in harness, was a conspicuous 
figure, whose accounts will be worth reading. 

Mr. Lui Venator had done valiant work for the New- York 
Times, His preparation of the ground and accurate advance mail 
copy, with hot wires from the scene, kept the big American paper well 
to the front 

Mr. Wolfgang gorge of the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, one of the- 
shrewdest commentators on the news, who is a well-known figure in 
the Asian capitals, was genially present, putting the farsighted in- 
terpretative touch on his despatches. Another keen German observer 
was Mr. Walter Bosshard, of the Ullstein Press, Berlin, who is one of 
the best combination press and picture men in newspaper harness. 

Mr. Lawrence Impey, the Daily Mail correspondent, moved 
quietly and competently through the scene, following up the work he 
already had done in the earlier stages of the Manchurian campaign. 

WIRES TO ALL WORLD CENTRES 

Mr. Reginald Sweetland, Chicago Daily News, had come from 
Tokyo with an observing eye. He kept the Middle West thoroughly 
in touch with the hour-by-hour developments, 

Mr. George Gorman represented the London Daily Telegraph, 
for which he has been special correspondent in Manchuria from the 
first day of the outbreak. He also was asked to cover for the United 
Press Association of America in the unavoidable absence of Mr.. Eay 
Marshall. 

Mr, Linton Welles came fiying down from Moscow for the 
Universal Service with a two-angled view of the Manchurian-Soviet 
situation, and was a hard man to outwit or outwrite. Miss Fay 
Gillis, also from Moscow, kept the wires busy for the North America 
Newspaper Alliance and took special interest in the woman’s angle. 

From South America came Mrs. Patricia Galvao of Brazilian 
newspaper fame. Miss Annalise Urbye was on the spot for the 
Norwegian Press. 

Mr, Walter Mitchell represented the London Times and had a 
special advantage over the rest by reason of his knowledge of the 
language and long residence in the country, Mr. Mitchell was 
chosen to make the brief address of thanks to His Majesty for con- 
senting to receive the correspondents during the busy hours of the 
day preceding the rites. 

Mr, Ariel Verges of Fox Movietone, with Messrs. Alexander 
and Tappan, formed a competent "talkie” team which wrestled with 
the difficulties of the situation. Mr. Verges lias had long and bril- 
Rant experience in the China and Japan fields. Mr. Joe Rucker of 
Paramount, with the South Pole experience behind Kim, made the 
long jump from California and did notable work with hia newsreel 
camera, 

Mr. George Krainukov was an early arrival to cover the situa- 
tion for Universal Films and had with him the most complete equips 
meat Mr. Edward Dunn came from Shanghai for the "Observer and 
the "Graphic”, while Mr. J.F. Newel was an observer for the German 
Telegraph Union. Wylie of the Washington (D.C.) Star was there. 
Interesting cosmopolitan personages at Hsinking also included Mr. 
Ernst Linnenkamp, representing the Illustrirte Zeitung, and also a 
world-famous painter, who remained at the Capital to paint the 
portraits of His Majesty P’u Yi and Premier Cheng Hsiao-hsu, and 
Mr, Aloys Mecs, of Hungary. 


In the circumstances it is wonderful that such accurate and 
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H. M. P’u Yi, - Three Times Emperor 

Some of the higher notes in the dramatic story of the last 
of the Manchu sovereigns and the first of the Manchoukuo 
monarchs. From Peking to Hsinking in twenty -six years. 




By the Editor 



CHILD was the first Manchu Emperor of China, Likewise a 
child was the last Emperor. A strong man lifted the Mane bus 
into dynastic dominion. A determined and selfish woman puli- 
)m down. Noorhachu, founder of the Manchu nation, led his 
v. m people to glory over the defeated 

1 armies of the Yehq Clan; but a little 

8 more than 200 years afterwards a 

B daughter of the Yeho Clan was the 

fl final cause of their elimination. 

M Sb- Yet mar ^ the inscrutable workings 

*0 • of Fate, or the Divine will, or Ac- 

‘■4H eidental Circumstance! The last 

M act of this Yeho-nala woman, the 

\ Empress Dowager of China, was to 

~ 3 jjv r" 4 discern among rival claimants for 
the succession an infant who was 
to dose the book on one imperial 
chapter and to open it at the first 
■L .^v " p a ge o f a n e w and hopeful r c c ord 
Bfcfeg * on the s- d I whence his forefathers 
ISjj^V sprung. Mum ever, having made the 
instinctive choice among several 
Hr ' VHsi princes, she ruthlessly over-rode 

opposition, plucked the child from 
■ . • H the relative obsurity of a minor 

■ palace in Peking, installed him in 
1 v , ^ V| ■ the Purple Forbidden City on his 

adventurous road to renown, and 
then died and left him to his for- 
tune. 


P*U YL THE "BOY EMPEROR" 


The first child -Emperor was Tung Chih, carried into Peking by 
hia uncle in 1644, and set upon the throne from which the Mings had 
been ousted, there to establish a brilliant line of monarchs. Today tne 
term Boy -Emperor is familiar mound the world as the designation of 
P'u Yi who ascended the Dragon Throne as an infant of three years, 
under the regency of his father, who abdicated in favor of the re- 
publican government at the age of seven, who was restored as Emperor 
of China at the age of nineteen (for a brief thirteen days), and who 
today, for the third time, by sequence recognized every where as for- 
tunate, ia the Emperor of a new dynasty in Manchuria. 


By remarkable gifts of resiliency this man who was three times 
Emperor resisted influences which would have put other men into 
oblivion. Deprived of the careless happiness of childhood, he is one 
of the most light-hearted of men. Reared in an atmosphere of cor- 
ruption the Emperor is singularly guileless. Wanting all those boyish 
and youthful contacts which mean so much to the formation of 
character in manhood, he has built for himself a personality as man- 
nish as it ia straightforward and winning. Brought face to face with 
death on more than one occasion, he has managed to retain a lightness 
of spirit and a geniality -of d eposition. From such limited resources 
as were open to him the Emperor ha? gleaned an insight into the worm 
and its people quite apart from the education that comes of books. 
For the character he possesses His Majesty P’u Yi may thank first of 
all an inherent nobility in his nature perhaps sensed by the far-see- 
ing and deep-sensing Empresi Dowager, and secondly to a loyal and 
faithful band of friends who have followed him through the years, 
teaching him as a child, instructing him as a boy, advising him as a 
man and counseling him in the graver crises of his later hectic and 
adventurous career. 


BESET BY PERILS FROM CHILDHOOD 


this Emperor; drama, tragedy^but never comedy =h a ve been played 
before his eyes: often he was an enforced actor. Few monarchs have 
lived in more hazardous and swiftly-moving times, but to look at 
Emperor P’u Yi one would set him down at once as a student without 
a care and certainly without a past. 

If Tzu Hsi was not a murderess several times over, there is 
something wrong with recorded history. Yet she was the gentle 
creature into whose keeping the child P’u Yi was given. About; him 
glided on padded feet the crimson-handed eunuchs who contributed 
so much to the ruin of the later Emperors. Down wells in the palace 
where he lived were thrown people who were "in the way.” Rival 
cliques struggled for power, killing, torturing and looting as they 
went, all in the most beautifully decorous manner possible. For the 
loser in this ghastly game behind the walls of the Forbidden City al- 
most apologized for taking his own life. Or the execution sword, 
removing the official or even a member of the royal family, always 
had a splendid cause in the documentary evidence of the day. 

Across the pages of P'u Yi’s life story are written world-shak- 
ing events in which he was often a personal participant. Certainly if 
anyone was to suffer for any of these gigantic Asiatic upheavals, he 
was the first and logical scapegoat. Repercussions of the Boxer 
Rebellion, the Russo-Japanese War on Chinese soil, the foreign in- 
trigues between 1901 and 1915; the republican revolution of 191 1 ; 
the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty under the polite terminology of 
abdication; the attempts on his life by the atrocious Feng-Yu-hsiang, 
once known as the Christian General; the flight from the palace to, his 
father’s old home in the west city of Peking; the looting of the Peking 
palaces by Feng and successive generals down to the present day; the 
flight to the Legation Quarter; the night-escape to Tientsin; the 
savage civil wars of the north; the expeditions of Chang Tso-lin; the 
bought- and -paid -for victory of the Nationalists in China which gave 
them Peking; the tortures of all sorts inflicted on the peoples of the 
“serene" middle Kingdom; the Russian invasion of Manchuria in 1929 
and finally the explosion of Mukden in 1931=these are engraved on 
his heart. P’u Yi, a sensitive and impressionable boy and man, fol- 
lowed political events and endured those affecting his person, witn 
the fervid attention of a patriot* and in spite of it all he retains the 
spirit which carries him on to newer and cleaner adventures as the 
head of the Manchurian State. 

EMPEROR’S TURBULENT CHILDHOOD 

The personality and character of the newest Emperor cannot 
fairly be appreciated without some understanding of the background 
to his story* the historical setting of his pre-natal and childhood 
years. Yet who would be so bold as to attempt a digest of those teem- 
ing decades beginning with the marriage of beautiful Jehonala and 
the Emperor Hsien Feng, carried through the desperate days of the 
Boxer Rebellion and ending in the overthrow of all authority in 
China? The only recourse Is to touch such of the higher peaks of 
this dramatic story hinged upon the loves and intrigues of the Maid 
of Jeho who, perhaps, expiated her sins in the selection of Manchou- 
kuo’s first ruler. We can forget for a moment the murmuring of the 
discontented millions of China at the ineptitude and the corruption of 
the Manchu rule — which the Chinese always interpret as an expres- 
sion of the Divine Will — to linger for a spell in, the fragrant gardens 
of the Summer Palace. There, one day, Jehonala, an Imperial Con- 
cubine who had never been seen by her lord the Emperor, was em- 
broidering and singing at her work. This young clans woman had 
been chosen by the wife of the Emperor, and was little more than a 
tirewoman. The Emperor, made a voluptuary by eunuchs, was en- 
tranced by the voice of the vibrant Manchu girl from "Pewter Lane” in 
Peking where she was born. His Lordship stopped to speak and re- 
mained to admire. The Emperor lingered in the Summer Palace and 
the Imperial Concubine was raised from an "honorable person 1 " to 
the rank of "feminine virtue” which she retained, in the abstract, 
to the snd t The virtuous concubine presented a son to His Majesty, 


Amazing things have taken place in and about the household of 
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an heir to a throne that seemed childless* This precious gift win all 
the more welcome hi that it served to allay the stirrings of revolt in 
the land* For the people ever listen to the voice of hope, of whickf 
a child is the symbol. 

The great event brought Jehonala into a dominant position in 
the Imperial Household, She was more than the first lady, for the 
first lord was a weakling where she was very much the man in 
character. Soon she had put the Emperor beneath her in deed, and 
on his death (before which he signed an order for her execution, an 
order which she promptly purloined and destroyed) she virtually 
ruled China. Although there was a senior Empress in the person of 
Tzu An, it was to Tzu Hsi that the sceptre was passed. With a child 
Emperor, her own Tung Chih in her keeping, she could look forward 
to many years of undisturbed rule* United in her character were the 
strength of a Napoleon and a Queen Elizabeth with the gentleness of 
n mm, She once contemplated retiring to a monastery in a "devil 
was sick” mood. At one moment a wild cat, at another a gazelle. In 
one satanic mood a Borgia, at another guileless as a country Miss. 
But always, from her big moment in the palace gardens to the "robes 
of longevity* 1 a thinker and a doer, She is the subject of vivid books 
as enthralling as they are merely indicative of the kaleidoscopic 
scene against which was set one of the greatest women of history. 

WAS HORN POLITICIAN 

Her son grew to manhood, Tzu If si was found the more firmly 
in authority by the exercise of brilliant talents, in politics and in- 
trigue, enabling her to set one party against another, and always to 
Im one thought ahead of them br.th and one strong act to the good. 
The gift of discerning strength and weakness was hers, and she at- 
tracted to her person those who would da her most good or serve her 
end'. Thus was numbered in her court Jung Lu, general of banners, 
ti clansman who became her staunch henchman, whose troops were 
at her disposal at critical moments* It h important to remember 
this Jung Lit* and perhaps to study him at leisure from an amplitude 
of sources. For in gratitude for his loyalty the Dowager Empress 
promised him that some day bin blood would flow in the veins of an 
Emperor. Later we shall see. 

Tung Chih died without issue, but weeping beside his bier was 
the beautiful widow A-tu-te, In an expectant condition. Would the 
court withhold news of the sovereign’s death until the child waft 
born? The court would not, by the emphatic decision of the Empress 
Dowager who already had the successor chosen in the person of 
another child, offspring of her brother-in-law, who became the Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, Strong forces were at work in the Forbidden City 
and its adjoining palaces to enforce the claims of other aspirants, 
notibly the son of Prince Kung, named P f u Lint, who later became 
known to America as a delegate to the St. Louis Exposition, These 
things are mentioned because of the undercurrents that then existed 
and oven run their turbulent courses today, over the succession to the 
Manchu throne, a delicate question no longer of concern to ,Pu Yi, 
who is Emperor of another nation, Tf the question wero to arise, how- 
ever, Pu Yi would be found closer by blood ties to the parent stock 
of I he dynasty than any of the issue of the descendants of Kuang ITsu. 

Kuang Hsu failed to embellish the records with an heir, a 
circumstance which does not escape the notice of chroniclers anxious 
to show that in the case of three inonarchs, rivals to her authority 
failed to appear* Some of them were bold enough to accuse the Empress 
Dowager of forcible measures against the appearance of children or 
their attainment of maturity. In this sort of accusation, and in 
many of the crimes laid at the unbound feet of the Mooch u Maid, it 
is well to remember in charity that the greatl arc easy prey to gossip 
and calumny. 

Now we come to the Empress Dowager of 1908 in the twilight 
of a crimson sundown with the dying Emperor Kuang Hsu lying in the 
island palace where she hod imprisoned him, like the bold woman she 
was, ever resolute to restrain whoever threw his shadow across the 
path of her progress to the Tung Ling Tombs, It is at this stage of 
her dynamic career that the child Pu Yi enters the first act of his 
public life. 

Even before the blood ran cold in the Emperor Kuang Hsu the 
"Old Buddha", superstition over-ridden by expediency, had selected 
the new ruler. For some lime, at her orders, special wet nurses *iat 
been sent to the crib-side of P*u Yi, the child of Prince Ch'un. While 
the unsuspecting child of Fate was playing with his toes at the 
Rhen Wen Fu palace the Maid of Yeho was preparing her cards for 
the game she knew and loved so well, political management. In this 
she had the able assistance of the monster Li Lien-ying, chief of the 
eunuchs. He it was who had thrown into a well the Pearl Concubine, 
favorite of the Emperor Kuang Hsu, as the Imperial Court was fieein*r 


from the Peking palaces at the time of the Allied march on th 
capital. 

At this auspicious time of choosing Fu Yi there is no doubt the 
Empress was much under the influence of remorse at the past inter- 
ferences with dynastic succession, which she felt had brought disaster 
upon China in the form of foreign aggression and domestic unrest. 
Indeed her unceremonious disregard of primogeniture had caused 
the suicide of an imperial censor, an act of sacrifice never far 
from her conscience* Hence she proceeded to the He lection of the 
new ruler with n sense of propitiation for past mistakes. 

There were two principal candidates for succession in 1908. 
One was Prince P'u Lun. a nephew of the Emperor Tung Chih, and 
the other P*u YI, a cousin. The first-named was the son of Prince 
Kung, regarded by purists as the senior claimant. But the second 
was the son of Kuang Hsu's brother, and therefore in direct 
blood line with the re-established Imperial line* The complications 
of the inheritance lent zest to the dispute at the time. Many foreign' 
era in Peking knew* Fringe Fu Lun when he grew to manhood and cir- 
culated amongst them as a somewhat impoverished nobleman, .and 
they will remember that however amiable the prince, his abilities as 
a sovereign were decidedly open to question; indeed his mentality 
was acknowledged to he below par. 

FU YI CONSTITUTIONAL CHOICE 

If one could roll back the curtain and read the complex mind 
of the dying Empress, it would he to agree with her that the choice 
of Fu Yi was both constitutional and wise* In this bright-eyed boy 
she must have beheld the hope of the Manchu House* At any rate 
we can follow her to the last dramatic court of her career on that 
memorable November 13th* when at death’s door, she called about her 
the Grand Council in the Hall of the Ceremonial Phoenixes, the meet- 
ing having been delayed waiting for the arrival of Prince Ch’ing* 
The Emperor was gasping out his last desperate breaths. She was 
ready to join him for the rule to eternity on the dragon's back* The 
Old Buddha was able to mount the throne without assistance and once 
there she ruled the assembly with a compelling eye and an inflexible 
will as of yore. In the hall were Prince Ch'ing, Prince Ch'un, Grand 
Councillor Yuan Shih-kai (who later became republican President 
of China), and Grand Secretaries Chang Chih-Umg, Lu Ch'uan-lin and 
Shili Hsu. 

In cool tones the Empress Dowager announced the time had 
come to choose art heir to the throne* Very cleverly she called atten- 
tion to a decree of the late Emperor Kuang Hsu allowing his family 
precedence over other branches of the imperial family, thus giving 
authority for the choice she had already made but had not yei an- 
nounced. She asked for the advice of the Grand Council. Her op- 
position forthwith nominated P’u Lun and Prince Ktmg (the latter's 
son being the claimant today.) After calmly listening to their as- 
sertions of pi Imogen i tare she told them a story by way of prefacing 
her decision. Years ago she had bothrothed the daughter of Jung Lu, 
that loyalist bannerman, to Prince Ch’un. Even at that time she 
had derided that tha eldest son of the union would be heir to the 
throne of China in recognition of the meritorious service to the 
dynasty of Jung Lu. Now she was fulfil line: her promise* She there- 
upon accepted the candidature of Prince P’rv Yi* as put forward by 
(he Grand Councillors other than those u T ho had advanced the cause 
of Pu Lun. 

Yuan Shih-kai ventured to make another plea for Fu Lun, it be- 
ing explained that Prince Ch'un was his political enemy. The indomit- 
able Buddha, according to one of the Grand Councillors quoted by 
Backhouse and Bland in "China Under the Empress Dowager/' forth- 
with turned angrily on Yuan and said; 

"You think that I am old and in my dotage, but you should 
have learned by now' that when I make up my mind nothing stops me 
from act ng upon it. At a critical time in our nation's affairs a 
youthful sovereign is no doubt a source of danger to the State, but 
do not forget that I shall be* here to direct and assist Prince Ch'un. M 

So, although the choice was made by Tzu Hsi, the actual pro- 
posing and voting was carried out by the majority of the Grand 
Council responding to her purposes and certainly their own convic- 
tions. The die was cast, and in two hours Emperor-elect P’u made 
his first public appearance- at the Palace when he was led wondering, 
and perhaps babyishly protesting, to see the dying Emperor and the 
Em prep ft Dowager. 

That day the Emperor died. The Empress Dowager was very 
much a I ve and a r e cently destined to hold power for many more 
years. She caused decrees to be issued, calmly destroyed a valedict- 
O'Y decree of the Emperor Kuang Hsu ordering l he execution of 
Yuan Shih-kai, rose th- n^xt morning to attend a Grand Council 
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HIS MAJESTY, P II YI 
Born 31st Year Kwanft Hsu (1905). 

Son of Prince Ch'un younger brother of Emperor tiwang 
Hsu. 

Nominate# Emperor of China 1907, 12lh and last Manchu 

sovereign. 

Abdicated February 13, 1913, 

He® to rod to throne for thirteen days in 6th year of Chinese 
Republic, 5 a.m. July 1st, 1917. 

Married in 1922. at age of 17. to daughter of Manchu Taolai, 
Abolished eunuchs and freed 3000 palace slaves July 16 T 1922. 
Driven from Forbidden City by Feng Yu-hsiang, 1921, 
Escaped from father’s house to Legal ton Quarter November 
29 * 1924 , 

Fled to Tientsin disguised as poor student February 23, 1925. 
Emigrated to Manchuria, land of his forefathers, Novem- 
ber 13, 1931. 

Installed as Chief Executve of Manchuria March 8. 1932. 
Enthroned as Emperor March 1st* 1934* 


INFORMAL 

Although conceding the 
n e re ssi tij for digni ty in 

office, Hi s Majesty dearly 
love# to escape from the 
severities of formal costume 
and deportment, into the 
ease of lounge clothing t 

In this taste he is char- 
mingly seconded by the 
Empress. 

Here are Their Majesties 
in everyday attire as they 
appear to their intimate 
rollers at the palace. 

The photographs were 
taken at H sinking ih 
February, 
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meeting after which she drew up state documents* and then was 
mortally stricken at noon of the same day. On her deathbed she was 
her old calm and efficient self, writing her last messages in a firm* 
hand and bidding a fond and tearful farewell of her household. Her 
last words are significant: 

"Never again allow a woman to hold the supreme power 
in the State, It is against the house law of our ^dynasty and 
should be strictly forbidden. Be caret uT not to let eunuchs 
meddle in government matters. The Ming Dynasty waff ruined 
by eunuchs and its fate should be a warning to my people/' 



Her valedictory decree is important to Manchuria in its clos- 
ing paragraph: 

"His Majesty (P’u Yi) must devote himself to studying the in- 
terests of the country and so refrain from giving way to persenat 
grief. That he may diligently pursue his studies* and hereafter add 
fresh lustre to the glorious achievements of his ancestors* is now my 


moat earnest prayer." 


Thus passed the Empress Dowager* known by her posthumous 
titles as "dutiful, reverend and glorious." And with that exhorta- 
tion to study the interests of his people the new emperor took his 
station. 



FU YTS FATHER FACES SEVERE TRIALS 

Taking the stage as he did after the withdrawal of such a 
striking and dominating personality aa the Empress Dowager Tzu Hei* 
and mixing with the crowded characters of the post-Boxer period, 
Prince Ch'un* the father of Emperor P’u Yi* does not usually receive 
the recognition for hard and sometimes brilliant public service he 
deserves. This seventh son of the Emperor Tao Kuang* also known 
as Tsai Feng* was given the great responsibility of ruling China in 
one of the most complicated periods of her history* when to the 
domestic complexities of office were added the problems of foreign 
affairs at a period .vnen, foreign governments were decidedly on the 
political aggressive. Prior to the spectacular act of the Empress 
Dowager in choosing Prince Ch’un's son instead of P'u Lun* the 
Regent-to-be sprang into prominence as the Chinese aristocrat chosen 
to tender an abject apology to the German Emperor for the murder of 
Von Ketteler, the German Minister to Peking, by Boxers, an act 
which precipitated foreign intervention and preceded the siege of the 
legations. 

Prince Ch’un, in solemn state* went to Europe after the Boxer 
Protocol and on arrival at Basle received the unexpected news that 
he would be expected to perform the kotow* or prostration* before 
the German Emperor. William II had been advteed by his Foreign 
Office to exact this measure in order to bring home to China the 
enormity of the original offence and the humility of the penance. 
Prince Ch’un telegraphed to Peking for instructions and was told to 
use his own discretion* but to compromise if possible. Drawing on 
well-worn precedent the princely envoy suddenly found himself too 
ill to appear before the German ruler, and he remained officially ill 
until his representative* acting on the good nature of William IT* 
obtained an amendment to the order: Prince Ch’un could read the 
apology standing. At once there was a miraculous recovery* and the 
rite was observed, after which the German Emperor graciously re- 
turned the call* good feeling being re-established* Prince Ch'un, in 
Chinese eyes* won a signal victory. 

Christians take cognizance of the open mind of Prince Ch’un 
on their doctrine. In his possession* a gift from Americans, was a 
copy of the Bible, and the Regent assured foreign friends that, on his 
reaching the age of understanding. P’u Yi would be permittee to 
study the scriptures, a promise fulfilled, for P’u Yi has dipped deeply 
into the old and new testaments. 

When justice was to be applied he drew upon mercy* as in the 
case of Yuan Shih-kai, whosa death was ordered by the preceding 
emperor. Instead of carrying out the sacred instruction, in which he 
would have been thoroughly justified in Chinese eyes* Prince Ch’un 
contented himself in releasing Yuan from official duties. 

When Yuan was at the height of his power* hailed as 1 a "King 
maker" in 1908* when the Empress Dowager and Kwang Hsu -were 
still alive, there was a huge festivity to mark Yuan’s fiftieth birthday. 
The Dowager Empress led the procession of gifts* but Prince Ch'un 
distinguished himself by remaining away. He refused to honor the 
man whom he accused of betraying his brother a decade before. 

There he was, after the passing of Tzu Hsi, facing a hostile 
world* struggling to retain the territories of China against foreign 
aggression* and with dissension in the imperial household after the 






legality of P'u Yi’s succession. He tackled these and other problems 
with a quiet and determined manner* if with too great a tendency to 
compromise. Domestic reforms were urgently demanded. Prince 
Ch’un introduced them. He already had distinguished himself as 
the author of opium reforms, which had evoked this stirring encomium 
from the London Times: 

"The whole world has contemplated with admiration and not a 
little envy the striking success of the Chinese crusade against opium. 
Posterity will recognize his (Prince Ch ’un’s) success in this reform 
as an event worthy to immortalize the reign of any prince." 

Prince Ch'un ia of grateful memory in Manchuria as the 
organizer behind the great pneumonic plague relief measures. In 
sending doctors to the country in 1910-1911 he directed that western 
methods of treatment should be followed* thus introducing those 
magnificent measures which have done so much for the general health 
of this country. 

Judicial reforms, extension of self-government* abolition of 
slavery and the famous measures for representative government give 
some idea of the broad pcope of Prince Ch'un’s administration. In his 
reign began the movement to abolish the queue* the Manchu hair 
plait, a reform completed in the person of his son, who voluntarily 
sacrificed the historic hair-dressing style of the Manchus by cutting 
off his own queue. Justification abounds for Emperor P’u Yi to do 
signal honor to the memory of a worthy father. 

BEGINS HIS LONELY LIFE IN PALACE 

Translated from bis own happy home the child P’u Yi began to 
suffer the opening pangs of emperorship. Whereas he could freely 
toddle about the gardens of the Shen Wan Fu palace of his father, 
P'u Yi now was watched and tended and circumscribed; and, no doubt* 
there was a tendency to spoil him. His parents* of course* had 
frequent access to him, but his bringing up now was in the hands of 
the nation. The greatest care was exercised In the appointment of 
his household. Some rivalry was displayed too, as opposing camps 
sought to plant their representatives* about the person of his majesty 
even at such an early age, with an eye to future exploitation. For- 
tunately there were other and stronger influences at work through 
the very considerable following of loyal Manchu and Chinese patriots 
who put country and sovereign before personal gain. Chen Pao-tan, 
Hu Ti and other educationalists had not yet begun their work w T hich 
would follow the elementary instruction laid down in palace formula. 
Watching close at hand were men like Cheng Hsiao-hsu* Premier of 
Manchoukuo today, the scholar whose first tentative proposals of a 
constitutional monarchy years before had been one of the last-minute 
reforms advanced by the Empress Dowager to halt the revolutionary 
tide. 

The Empress Dowager herself had assumed the title of Grand 
Tutor which she never lived to exercise, and had appointed three 
i^jdowed aunts of His Majesty to assist in early instruction. 

While His Majesty was developing from infancy to boyhood 
the republicans were gaining strength everywhere and under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and a determined minority secured finally 
such power that the advisers of the imperial regent influenced a 
decision to abdicate. His Majesty P’u Yi at the age of seven be- 
came a private citizen, Sun Yet-sen* the first President of China* im- 
mediately yielded his place to the former Grand Councillor Yuan 
Shih-kai and the breakdown of China began in "good earnest,” 

The terms of abdication were negotiated bv Yuan Shih-kai 
himself w hereunder P'u Yi was granted the status of a foreign 
monarch on Chines? soil, an income suitable to bin rank and certain 
emoluments. The exact terms are these* in reading which one is re- 
minded that the Emperor himself proclaimed p, republic and the new 
government took upon itself under solemn promise and as part of 
its fundamental law, certain sacred obligations: 

Anne* — The Fundamental Law of the Republic of China. I Gen- 
erali y referred to by the Chinese a* “The Articles of Favourable Treat- 
ment." in which special provision is made for the rights of Manebuv 
Mongols, Mohammedans and Tibetans, who are considered as te ng 
outs de the Chinese Natl on. 1 Signed February 11* 193 1 ■ 

A. Concerning the Emperor. 

The Ta Ching Emperor hav ng proclaimed a republican form of 
government, the Republic of China will accord the following treatment 
to the Emperor after his resignation and retirement. 

Article I. After abdication th- Emperor may retain his title end 
shall receive from the Republic of China the respect due to a foreign 
sovereign. 

Article 2, After abdication the Throne shall receive frpm the Re- 
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THESE PICTURES TELL A STORY 

® 



i 




When P'u YI* the former Manchu Emperor, 
came to Manchuria in the winter of 1931-32 
he was very youthful, unsophisticated, a 
typical young student, eager and lively. 

In the two small pictures It is evident that 
no cares of state then haunted his pillow or 
enslaved his days. Due shows him with his ■ 

old friend Mr. Cheng, eldest son of Premier 
Cheng Hsiao-hsu* who died at his post as 
the Secretary of his father, after many 
limes risking his life during the formation of 
the government. 

The other finds him boyish and buoyant as 
a tennis player. 

The changes wrought by little time and 
much work and worry are strikingly apparent 
when the pictures of 1931-33 arc compared 
with the two larger ones. Here the Young 
Monarch is snapped during a thoughtful 
moment in his garden at Hsinking. The other 
depicts him formal and business-like for 
the audience chamber. 
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public of China an annuity of T&efc 4,000,000 until the estab li s hm ent 
of a new currency, when the sura shall be $4,000,000. 

Article 3, After abdication the Emperor shall for the present be 
allowed to reside In the Imperial Palace, but shah later remove to the 
Eho Park, retaining his bodyguards at the same strength as hitherto. 

Article 4. After abdication thi Emperor shall continue to perform 
the religious ritual at the Imperial Ancestral Temples and Mausolea, 
which shah be protected by guards provided by the Republic of China, 

Art' etc 5, The Mausoleum of the late Emperor not being complet- 
ed. the work shall be carried on according to the original plans, and 
services In cones tion with the removal of the remains of the late Em- 
peror to the new Mausoleum shall te carried out as originally arranged, 
the expense to te tome by the Republic of China, 

Art tie 6, All the reciiivs oi the Imperial Household shall be em- 
ployed as hitherto, but no more eunuchs shall be appointed. 

Article 7. After abdication all the private property of the Em- 
peror shall be respected and protected by the Republic of China, 

B. Concerning the ImperUl Clansmen, 

Article I, Princes, Dukes erfd other hereditary nobility shall 
retain the.r titles ts hitherto. 

Artcte 2. Imperial Clamme.i shall enjoy public and private 
rights in the Republic of Chin?, on an equality With all other citizens. 

Article 3. The private property of the Imperial Clansmen shall be 
duly protected 

Article 4, The Imperial Clansmen shall be exempt from military 
service, 

C\ Concerning Manchux. Mongols, Kt-I' anunedana and Tibetans, 

The Manchus, Mongols. Mohammedans and Tibetans, having ac- 
cepted the Republic, the following terms are accorded to them:— 

Article I, They shall enjoy full equality with Chinese, 

Article 2, They shall enjoy the full protection of their private 
property. 

Article 3, Princes, Dukes and other hereditary nobility shall 
retain their titles as hitherto. 

Article 4, Impoverished Princes and Dukes shall be provided with 
means of Hvellhed. 

Art cie 5, Provision for the livelihood of the Eight Banners shall 
with all dispatch be made, but until such provision has been made, the 
pay of the Eight Banners shall be continued as hitherto. 

Article fi. Restrictions regarding trade and residence that have 
hitherto been binding on them, are abolished and they shall now be 
allowed to settle in any department or district. 

Article 7* Manchus, Mongols, Mohammedans and Tibetans shall 
enjoy complete religious freedom. 

In considering these terms of abdication one must look into the 
character and political antecedents of Yuan Shih-kai. While making 
allowances for a certain ruthlessness in his nature as reflecting the 
spirit of the times, there can be no apology for its utter faithlessness 
and disloyalty. This man began life as a student, failed at the ex- 
amination. took to the army as a career when that profession was 
shunned by the better class Chinese, and through the patronage of Li 
Hung-chang was lifted into the realm of higher politics. We have 
seen his attitude at the final court of the Empress Dowager, resisting 
the selection of P'u Yi as Emperor, and one can understand with what 
relish he again connived at the dethronement of the young man. 
Proceeding further back into Yuaa’s history it cannot be overlooked 
that the Emperor Kuang Hsu relied upon his army to support the 
reforms he advanced. But when Yuan observed that the "best peo- 
ple” were against any such amendments jn government, because of 
their pro-foreign character, he took sides with the Empress Dowager, 
supporting her emergence from the retirement and the imprisonment 
of Emperor Kuang Hsu. Here was downright betrayal. 

Later on Yuan, with an ear to the ground, assessed the popular 
swing to republicanism and threw the weight of his army on that 
side. His, indeed, was the first of the military clans which, from the 
fall of the dynasty to the present day. held China under the lash. 
Having conspired to remove P'u Yi. and having "in the public service” 
accepted the rote of President, he very promptly dissolved the first 
parliament and ruled by council. Again he changed his tunej to the 
chorus of the day during a monarchical revival, but this time permit- 
ted his own name to be advanced as the first of a new dynasty. This 
was too much for China to swallow, and it gave impetus to the re- 
publicans, whereupon he swung back again and died as President, 
naming Li Yuan-hung as his successor. 

During* the temporary ascendancy of Yuan Shih-kai, the "Boy 
Emperor” remained in the palace by the terms of the agreement, but 
except in the mnlter of completing the grave of the late Emperor, the 


government of the new China fractured the spirit and letter of the 
treaty. P'n Yi never received his allowance. While he remained in 
the Forbidden City be relied upon his private income ami that of some 
relatives, in those days still considerable. Recking not of politics or 
thrones the developing child was led by hbv early tutors through the 
Trimetrical Classic, the Family Surnames, the Thousand Character 
Classic, the Odes for Children, the Manual for Filial Piety and the 
Juvenile In str u c t a r. 

His teachers discovered a special aptitude for study This was 
and remains today a special feature of bin character. Never physical- 
ly robust, although fairly strong and inclined to certain classes of 
physical games, His Majesty was talented in book lore. From the 
more elementary work he proceeded to take up the Four Books: the 
Great Learning, the Just Medium, the Analects of Confucius and the 
Book of Mencius. An immense amount of memory work, besides an 
overabundance of philosophical study existed in his early curriculum. 

So intensely did he apply himself to the Classics thai he 
learned the "Shang Shu” by rote taking very much to heart the 
essence of this high political philosophy, earning thereby the title of 
"Master of Uuichi", which means a resident of the cottage of non- 
indolence, or the more positive meaning of “Master of Diligence”, 
This title is treasured by His Majesty to ^uch an extent that he uses 
it to this day as an unofficial and personal seal. The Buddhist codes, 
with the literature of that religion : the poems of Tao Yen Ming, the 
ancient writer notable for his probity, with the poems of Tennyson 
wore included in his reading. 

When P’u YI was twelve years old he was made Emperor of 
China for the second time. A reaction to republicanism had set in. 
Sen mg misfortune ahead a large section of the populace demanded 
a return to monarchical government, a sentiment more strongly deve- 
loped today than ever because of the utter failure of what is known 
as "representative government.” General Chang Hsun attempted to 
capitalize the current feeling. Moving swiftly, with the aid of Keng 
Yu-wei and the reactionary party he carried out a successful coup* re- 
established His Majesty in his old position and attempted to consoli- 
date the new government. But he had the new political alliances and 
especially the independent armies to contend with. Lacking the keen 
perception of Tan Hsi, he had failed to obtain strong military back- 
ing, so that he was unable to hold his gains, and the movement col- 
lapsed, P’u Yi again going into retirement, this time permanently, as 
far as the old Manchu throne was concerned. 

At the age of 17, while still a prisoner in the Forbidden City, 
P’u YI was required to comply with the customary rules in taking a 
wife. The usual family considerations were taken into account, as 
they are in other countries. Rank, heritage and necessary fitness to 
be the bride of a monarch actuated the mother and aunts of P*u Yi 
in putting forward several names. His Majesty, however, romantic hy 
nature, insisted in making his own choice. He had heard about the 
lovely daughter of a Taotai named Yung Yuan, She wag known as 
Yueh Hua, "Moon Flower.” When he saw her portrait the Emperor 
made his emphatic choice known and the nuptials were celebrated 
with quiet pomp, but not until after Yuan Shih-kai had attempted to 
promote the union of P'u Yi with his daughter. 

The Empress proved to be as attractive in person, as beautiful 
in character and as staunch in loyalty as her portrait had indicated- 
"Like a piece of delicate porcelain”, is the admiring description of 
one foreign writer. 

Her devotedness was given its first great trial when His 
Majesty became a refugee from his own household in Tientsin. She 
made the perilous journey thither, risking the troops of Feng Yu- 
hsiang and the possibility of being held hostage. Later, when her 
spouse went to Manchuria, she followed him with lo% r e and attention. 
Not the least of her sacrifices was to accompany the Emperor to 
Hsinking on the memorable day in March, 1932, when the capital of 
a new nation was very much of a speculation, an adventure, perhaps 
a tragedy. That first household in the present State Council offices 
was a miserable apology for a home, but she made the best of it, and 
still found time to paint and embroider. 

Retiring in disposition, and in indifferent health for the past 
two years, Her Majesty shuns social events and is rarely seen outside 
the* royal apartments. There she finds the? complete life in the com- 
pany of her devoted husband. His Majesty is a monogamist When, 
In deference to custom, a secondary- wife was attached to his house- 
hold, he shunned her company, a fact which led to her formal appli- 
cation for divorce, which was granted and never opposed. 

The married life of the royal pair is idyllic. Like so many 
similar cases, it is heightened* rather than diminished, by the illness 
of one of them. 

Closely confined within the walls of the Forbidden City, with 

(Continued on page 87) 
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/ 1 f 8 MA JEHTY A S COM P A NIOX 

Emperor P'u Yi, dur- 
ing h-s term as Chief 
Executive of Munelion- 
kuo, was rarely seen at 
public functions, hut 
when he did take his place 
in company he proved to 
be a most charming and 
agreeable guest. Here he 
is shown at 1 a luncheon 
with Marshal Mu to and 
Premier Cheng on his 
rigid and Iicut. -General 
Koiso on Ids left. 



SISTER WEDS PREMIER'S GRANDSON 


¥un Ying the sister of His Majesty was wooed and 
won by Mr, Cheng Ynn-kai eMeet son of the Premier's 
secretary -son Mr. Y. Cheng. Here they are after the wed* 
ding* preparatory to proceeding to England where Mr. 
Cheng entered the University of London, In England a 
daughter was bom to the union, and was given a most 
hospitable greeting by British Society. 


RECEIVES DOLL AMBASSADORS 

Many delegates have culled upon His Majesty, some 
witli petitions, others merely on missions of good will. None 
was received with more genial graciousness than the ladies 
of Japan, carrying gifts of dolls, one of the Japanese methods 

of showing great friendship. 
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Monarchs from the Gods 

The heroic tale of a scholar who came to argumentative grips with 
a critical spirit in the old and haunted palaces of Mukden. 


By George Gorman 


LI SHIH-CHU was a very young man, whose ardent spirit was 
all out of proportion to his years. He numbered thirty calendar 
cycles which would make him twenty-nine in foreign count. The 
Outer Barbarians, as old fashion used to term the non-Chinese, have 
the strange method of telling a man's age from the date of his initial 
yell, whereas the Chinese people reckon from the mother's first know- 
ledge of the forthcoming event, and they call the intervening period 
a year, Li had two passions in life besides devotion to his revered 
family. One was romantic regard for the Mancha Dynasty, of which 
his father had been a loyal bannerman. The other wag a devotion 
to literary history t the lore of his country, the written deeds of his 
ancestors. If his royalism had one qualification ib was a belief, not in 
restoration of an all-over-China sovereignty, but in the royalism as 
related to his beloved Manchuria and Mongolia, 

Recently influence and quality had met to place the ardent young 
scholar in a position for which his soul yearned. The Government 
of the new Manchoukuo country had taken strongly to culture. One 
of the earliest of its achievements had been the proper preservation 
of that veritable jewel of an encyclopedia, the Ssuku Chuanshu, As 
scholars native and foreign know, this is the very historical lifeblood 
of the Manchua, a record of their achievements contained in 36,000 and 
some odd volumes. There are other large collections of ancient books 
whose pages Li yearned to scan in utter disregard for time, and per- 
haps in some neglect of the government's demand for indexing and 
other necessary clerical labor. When all these tomes were brought 
together as the nucleus of a great national library, young Li had been 
ready to give his left index finger, with its uncut finger nail of the 
admitted scholar, for ^ position in its service. Being a man of action 
he used all the weight of his relatives snd, having high qualifica- 
tions besides, he was fortunate enough to be enrolled as one of the 
clerks. 

And here he was, enraptured and at work, in one of the cold 
rooms of the Wensoko palace, this cold February night, long after 
the less devoted scribes had gone their way. Outside, the crows, 


which come by their thousands to roost in the walled city, as if bear- 
ing the homing spirits of departed Manchu courtiers, long had ceased 
to quarrel in the gnarled trees or on the tiled ridges of the palaces. 
Many times the k'aimendi had inquired impatiently at the doorway, 
calling attention to the waning night, but Li had waved him away 
with all the imperative gestures of the royalty he admired. 

Li took small account of the chill inadequately dispelled by a 
brave little stove, for he was in the rock-a-bye arms of his beloved 
Lady Literature, being lulled to torpor and strange dreams by the 
magnetic stories of his country's glorious deeds. About the pink 
walls, through the stunted pines, in and out of the feng shui figures 
whispered the zephyrs which, to lesser men spelled only a cold breeze, 
but carried stimulating memory-messages to 4 the student at his desk, 
lost to all outward contacts, aware only that he was again cheering 
the deeds of Ch'ien Lung's generals in that terrifying campaign which 
quelled the Gurkas and saved Turkestan for China, when — the Ghost 
appeared. 

He was not a terrifying ghost. The moment before he glided 
into the chamber Li had dropped his head in his hands the better 
to concentrate, but now he looked swiftly up to regard with amaze- 
ment this mysterious intruder. The thing that struck LI at once was 
that he was not dressed of this Second Year of Ta Tung, or 1934, but 
of an age that looked strangely like late Ming, or even early Manchu. 
To do the ghost justice, although his expression was scornful, even 
contemptuous, he was seemingly more inclined to take his ghostly 
toll with argument than by rattling of chains or frightening his 
victim to death at the heels of the night-riding mare. 

"Who speaks for Pu Yi— Whoo-oo upholds these monarchists 7" 
moaned the Ghost, as he glided about the room, poking with derisive 
fingers at the sacred volumes of Ssuk u Chuanshu, 

Li's blood ran cold at the blighting .presence of this spirit 
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wayfarer, and it blew hot again as the challenge rang out — "Where 

are fhesc cursed Monarchists^'* 

Now Li was as ready to flee in the face of fear as the next 
literary swashbuckler, but the Banner blood seethed as the impudent 
intruder began to pull the books from their cases and to scatter them 
around, Li forgot the uninvited guest was a ghost, and contemplated 
a passionate interest in rending the ghostly garments when the spirit, 
produced a chair out of his wide sleeve, in much the same way that 
modern spiritualists emit ectoplasm and then sat down on the opposite 
side of the table to the clerical Li. Thereupon there ensued an ex- 
change of views, often verging on blows (had Li not realized that 
hard knocks hurt no spirits) that surely must have been the strangest 
in the vivid history of those hoary palaces. Here is the dialogue as 
set down by a spiritualistic stenographic hand, and delivered to Mr, 
Li the very next night, after he had persuaded himself the interview 
was all a dream, just to prove that dreams are really true: 

Ghost — Fool, are yon a Dynast? 

Li — If you mean do I believe in monarchies, I have the honor to 
remind you of my family's loyalty to— 

Ghost— -That was old stuff* but those monarchies are dead and 
gone, except among a few of these Outer Barbarian children. But we 
Chinese — 

Li— X am Manchoukuo— 

Ghost— This is not for publication. What I want to know is do 
you believe in this silly business of starting off a new dynasty with 
that nephew of Kuang Hsu on the throne? 

Li — Teh la I am very much for it. My life goes to it, even if 

1 have to take a ghost by the — 

G boat— We don't wear 'em, if you mean horns* But (in a more 
tractable manner) I know all about you, Li htsicn hnkv, and I just 
dropped in here tonight to convince you that emperors are out, and Pu 
Yi should have remained in honorable, if unpaid, retirement. I tell 
you (hr tlmuLrn'il ) the dynasties haven't a thing to show in their 

favor, and I vote for republics every time* 

Li— (Mine packing up eowrtujr) — I didn't know- you had votes 
do^wn there, but if you come the place you remind me of (niffintj I) 
down there, but if you come from the place you remind me of (sniffing) 
J can sec why you want no peace* The history of our Ta Ch'ing 
Dynasty, and bless our Tai Tsung's memory for naming it, is one of 
glory and achievement — - 

Ghu*L-And bloodshed — 

Li— Blood seems to be shed under any kind of government and 
in the name of all sorts of patriotisms* probably more under this bow 
communism than ever under Noorhachi or Ch'ien Lung. Ghost, or 
whatever you are, 1 can summarize our work in fewer lines than Y ou 
have princes where you come from* We were the monarchy of China 
(haw Li's dicst m'rtlcd at the personal front) tut ) for chr pai, say two 
hundred years* When we left, the population of China was the great- 
est in its history, more than three hundred millions. 

Ghost — Just fen times the Thirty Millions— 

Li — and without parallel in prosperity or contentment. Neyei 
had scholars been so prized and encouraged. In literary production 
(Li became oratorical) we were most fruitful of all the dynasties. 
In trade, in science, in the arts and in the handicrafts Manchu rule 
spelled good days for China, and — 

Ghost — It might have been good for you literary pamWs, but 
what about the great toiling masses? 

LI— On r encyclopedias show about eighty-five per cent* of the 
people were employed on the farms, and all China was a flowering 
field— 

Ghost— poppy cock » ha - 

Li Trom the plains of Liao to the paddy fields of Canton. 

Ghost— It's strange how dynasts claim heaven as your in- 
spiration* I remember how your Noorhachu assumed the title of 


Ying Ming, the brave and illustrious Emperor, that was in A*D. 1016 
as these T7rn C/m T antj Christians call the year* He first named 
the dynasty the T'ien Ming, and got his title "By Decree of Heaven.' 
I suppose the royalists think they are safe in putting the authority 
where nobody can disprove it — yet* 

Li — -(With tjHiviiij.) He would be a poor man and a smaller 

sovereign who w r ould lack humility enough to say he received his 
honors at earthly hands* Our leaders take their royalty as gifts 
and responsibilities from a higher source, rather than assumed rights* 
I might remind you, Ghost, that our rulers mixed their dependence on 
divine guidance with some respect for human judgment. That same 
Noorhachu you speak of was the man who formed the famous eight 
military banners, and he used them with good effect to establish his 
human right to a higher trust* 

Ghost — Oh, yes. He tried to push through Jehol like the Japan- 
ese, but he couldn't get past Ningyuan* 

Li— At that time he couldn't, but the Imperial History tells us 
he led a mere twenty thousand men against Fushum and from that 
small beginning in a coal pit — 

Ghost— A moment and I'll remind you of something that poor 
divinity did. He made a list of the wrongs against the Mings' and he 
burned that document at your selfsame Fushun, hoping the smoke 
would ascend to heaven* That was in A*D. 1G18. 

Li — Then Mukden fell* Li noyang, and the Liaotung plains where 
the Japanese railway run today* Then the Peking government— 

Ghost — You called it Nanking then, and they were monarchists 

too. 

Li — The monarchists had misruled our country and thus had 
provoked us to independence. Anyway, Peking sent an army against 
Noorhachu who concentrated his forces 1 — 

Ghost- — At a place called Hsinking of all places! 

Li — Prophetic name, of victory. what of all these wars 

which brought the Manchus to power? Enough that the Mings had 
been deprived of their authority. The last of the Emperors hanged 
himself down there at Mel Shan. The last two generals seriously to 
oppose the Manchus were hauled back before this to Peking and be- 
headed* 

Ghost — ‘Yes, l remember those times. I was spiriting around 
Shanhaikwan in the year 1 1>44 . You see I had gone over about a 
century before* This recent rumnua with the Japanese was a sentry 
incident compared with Lhat affair. But I suppose you know the 
story? 

Li — I think 1 know every literary wrinkle of it* but you were a 
witness* Tell me. 

Ghost— Well (resting his elbows on the table and getting into 
the narrative swing) there was the situation yon know about in 
Peking. The poor royal emperor had just hanged himself at the 
shame of his capital falling into the hands of the vicious bandit Li. 

Li — They had a few bandits in those days too* 

Ghost — Li had taken on the throne, although he was really in- 
terested in melting it down. But the last of his Ming enemies was 
at Shanhaikwan where he had run when he saw Peking had fallen. 

Li — He didn't run. He made a strategic retreat because h® 
had ideas* 

Ghost — That general's name was Wu San-kwei, and the bandits 
in Peking had seized his lovely slave girl. 

Li — Also his father* 

Ghost — Li marched his columns up the Shanhaikwan corridor 
to the count of two hundred thousand men. Imagine that number 
tramping along where the railway runs now! Wu San-ku T ei had Otuy 
forty thousand, and — 

Li— But the Manchus! 

©host— Shut-up! Who’s giving this eye-witness account? Wu 
was a brave lad and I can tell you confidentially he is pretty safe in 
the next world* He was also a clear thinker on the abacus. Very 
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wisely he had made a previous deal with your Noorhachu s legions. 
Noorhachu's spirit was with me at the time, and a Pretty cocky spirit 
he was. 

Li — Then who was on the Manehu throne? 

Ghost — It was the ninth son of T'al Tsung, a grandboy of 
Noorhachu* if you want to know* and a mere child. Dor-gun* his uncle* 
was the regent. Well Wu had asked Dor-gun to help him smash Li* 
and crafty old Dor-gun saw his chance to take the Chinese Empire 
for his own. 

LI— For his nephew you mean. 

Ghost — You ought to know how Dor-gun later on plotted to 
take the heavenly seat (grtccmu/fp) for himself. So there was the 
whole drama of China being spread out for a decision at Shanhaikwart* 
If Li won* a robber would take the throne again. If Wu won the 
Manchus were the masters. 

Li — I want the battle not the history. 

Ghost Dor-gun marched his hosts down from the west hank 
of the Liao river to Shanhaikwan in eight days, two hundred and 
seventy miles as the foreigners count. How many troopg could do 
that today? 

Li — We have 'em yet in Manchuria. 

Ghost — And clever old Dor-gun arrived just in time* for Li and 
his two hundred tlousand were already about to digest San-Kwei. 
Dor-gun camped his soldiers where one-eyed Li couldn't see them* 
behind a hill the Japanese used in their observations last year* over 
toward the sea. Li didn't know they were there. 

Li — Where wis San-kwei? 

Ghost— In the walled city of Shanhaikwan. But on orders from 
Dor-gun he dashed out directly into the middle of Li’s cavalry and 
started to carve out a name for himself, 

Li— But don't forget Li first decapitated San-kwei s father fight 
outside the walls. 

Ghost— True, true* and that put dash in San-kwei, How the 
blood ran. The Great Wall suw a red sunset that day. I know from 
certain records kept where I come from that fourteen thousand 
spirits were released in hand-to-hand combat* and w r e didn't get half. 

Li— San-kwei was brave* even If he was a Chinese! 

Ghost- — ( With o flank of ferocity ) Don't use that even with m 3 , 
if you are any kind of a historian you should know and prove that no 
braver soldiers exist than the Chinese and Manehu a together, given 
decent leaders like they had in those days. 

Li— You admit that much for the royalists. 

Ghost — San-kwei was one of these Davids the wai kao Jvn 
speak about, but Goliath had him down when something happened. 
Dor-gun moved into action. 1 was a spirit myself* but I could relish 
it. Twenty-thousand of the Manehu cavalry, all wearing breast 
plates* the riders with swords and bows in hand* came down that 
hill and you could hear the clash miles away. 

LI— That was the end of the robber usurper. 

(■host — -Not yet* but before that day was over his emperorship 
was finished, he waa a personal runaway, and I saw enough first 
class butchery to suit my old boss, (looking furtively over his 
shoulder) lots of it. 

Li— I suppose you have seen much slaughter in your time. 

Ghost— Enough to turn the Yangtze red for a year. Why I 
remember that selfsame Li* when he let the Yangtse dykes down and 
flooded K'aifengfu because he couldn't reduce the place. Over a 
million died in a day or two. But we are getting away from m y 
task. I am challenging you to show that monarchies have done any- 
thing and that yours in Manchoukuo will be any the better. 

Li— No need to tell you what happened after Shanhaikwan. 
We moved the capital to Peking at once and the Manehu empire over 
all China was a reality. Then we started to pacify the country— 


Li There was a lot ot fighting all over the place and the sooth 
Kave us some trouble, as one after another of the puppet Mings was 
set up, when Coxanga harried the coasts and Li's hordes with others 
swept the west, but I want you to tell me what you saw in 1662. 

Ghost— Let me spirit be tor a moment. Ah yea, that was when 
your favorite K’ang Hsi mounted the throne, but let me tell you a 
little incident before that. I just want to prove the Chinese' have 
hearts and think of their people sometimes. Do you remember K r o Fa? 

Li — The Ming patriot? 

Ghost— Yes. He was a gentleman and scholar. The Manehus 
were at the gates of Yangchow. If it fell Nanking was at the mercy 
of the foe. Somebody whispered to K'o Fa Open the Ilwai canal 
dykes! That would have swept the Manehus to hell on high water. 
But K'o Fa refused. He said the water also would kill and ruin 
many thousands of his own people. Rather would he lose Yangchow 
and the war. I envy K'o Fa for that. He won heaven on it, though 
he lost Nanking. 

Li — K'ang Hsi was one of the greatest monarchs ever to rule 
in the whole of China. f Am 1 right? 

Ghost — ( Reluctantly } Urn, well, there's something m it, but 
he had faults. 

Li — What like of a man was he? 

Ghost — As a mortal he was pretty good. One of those pretty 
lads. Nice ways with him. Regular heart winner as a boy, which 
was all he was when he became emperor after Shun Chih died. 

Li — But w r asn't he clever! 

Ghost — Well* not much cleverer than most of us Chinete boys. 
He had his chance and he didn't have any bad habits. 

Li— Come* come ! He was a born admin is tratior* a great 
soldier* a people's man* a ruler by Divine Will* one of the real builders 
w T e Chinese appreciate. Look at some of the things he did — 

Ghost — I'd like to look a little more closely than most histories 
tell us. That's the fault of our imperial records. They deal mostly 
with this rising and that, and this campaign of suppression and that* 
but when it comes to details of administration, and what the local 
governments and the people were being encouraged to do for them- 
selves you have to look with a microscope. 

Li — I think it is easy enough to get a fair idea of his reign. 
The last Ming battle had been fought on the borders pf Yunnan, and 
an empire vaster than the Mongol was completely in control — 

Ghost — You are leaving out Mongol ia-in-Eu rope* 1 fancy. 

Li — I speak of our ow j n Chinese continent, including Tibet, 
Mongolia* Manchuria* but not Russia, for our K'ang Hsi was the 
very man w ho made the first foreign treaty which fixed the Siberian 
boundaries in 1688, 

Ghost- — Aye* the Russians were in awe of us in those days, and 
they signed the treaties that we dictated. 

Li — K'ang Hsi really studied the country and the people. You 
must remember now 1 he ordered an investigation into punishments 
and stopped the sending of prisoners to Manehu ria in extremely b ot 
or cold weather* 

Ghost— He must have had a good bringing up. 1 am sorry t 
didn't. Might have escaped my fate. 

Li — Who brought him up? 

Ghost — The usual court ladies were there, of course, but K ang 
Hsi's father kept strong men around his son to make him a man. And 
then there was Adam Schaal, 

Li — A foreigner? 

Ghost — That Jesuit missionary, you know. Taught the hid 
humanities, science, regard for other people's rights and nil such 
cultural stuff. 

Li—What happened to Adam. 


Ghost— H eh* heh ! We Chinese have a poetic way of nammg Ghost — Died in jail before the Boy Emperor had taken over 

things. Pacified! from the regents who chucked him there. I haven't seen Adam since. 
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LI l'biit reminds me, K'nng Hsi wu« n, friend of the Christians. 

Ghost’ He also liiude it hot on earth for a few *i them. One 
uiimite he had the Jesuit Father V crheist t6QChuig them astronomies 
and gun-casting, and the next banishing them from the ronntrv, 

Li — Wasn’t that because they disagreed among themselves, the 
Friars and the Jesuits, over the name of Heaven and God, und the 
refusal of the Pope to make a decision to the Emperor? 

Ghost — Partly. Bo I ihert' was a lot of nastv work by the tea- 

ching professions, the Buddhists and philosophic classes. Tins new* 
church was undermining their work, and the Jesuit astronomy had reduc- 
ed their prestige. But it did the church good, from what 1 have seen 
til other parts (hroodingly ) — 

LI— How's that? 


Hon without robe 


'pit wouldn't l; 


M— Clothes are one of the tapti 
i* young Emperor King Hii rilled h: 
pm for not censoring him enough, ] 
nits. High wisdom fen' a h$mo i« 


Ghost 


LI— His words were '"Tims l u 
repent and, with new strength, walk Um- 
pire may find peace. If the Minister i]n*. 
faithfulness, he shall be exalted and not 
bitterness/ # 


Ghost— I started out 


GhOSt— Apparently Christianity has to he given a fair touch of 
that Divine Vvill the Emperors know so much about. It seems, to make 
ihe churches better if they are humbled a bit now and then, hut get 
on with showing me where your royalism has done so much : 

At this point the k*aimcndi thrust aside the straw curtain or 
bfcntflc draping the inner door, looked rather queer ly at the clerk, sniffed 
suspiciously, and withdrew solemnly wagging his read at the queer ways 
of these night-working librarians. 


U- — There was a lag drought in IfiJU u 
rico like pearls. He blamed himself mid 
wherein was the fault for which heaven pi mm In 
gated the sentence of prisonem and issued pub 
At that time he was building the Tien Clung 
city and at the suggestion of censors at once mi 
tributed the money among the poor. 


Ghost — ’Any hoard of aldermen would h iv» 1 


LI— You have not lie in touch with aldermen 
thing, he instituted the system of trial before pum% 


When ha had gone the Ghost seemed electrified by a sudden pas- 
sion, as if the mellowness of his previous conversation with Li had been 
dissipated by the appearance of the doorkeeper. Abandoning Chinese 
decorum, ’which penetrates even to the outer and nether spheres, he 
stood up and rushed to the piles of books and began hauling them in 
armsful to the table. In equal piles he ranged the bhie-baund volumes, 
one for Li and one for himself. He added a few foreign books, largely 
extracts from these selfsame annals, and, having completed the task 
while his clerical companion looked amazedly, on, sat down, breathing 
fast and snorting furiously, for even the shades may display their animus 
in this wise when temporarily reincarnated, 

GhOSt— There. This is going to be a mahjong game in new 
style. Take your half of thd hooks and find something therein to clothe 
your Manehu monarch s in their best characters. I will find enough 
material at random in mine to repudiate- you and establish the error of 
kings as rulers. 

Li— You have advantages of memory and sorcery. My case is 
good but I am be a poor exponent. 

Ghost— Fair play I I promise, on the word of honor of a nether- 
land spirit, who has nothing to Jose by lying and no interest in telling 
tbs. truth, kn lisa nntliincr hilt, the record here to our hand. 


Ghost — They've dropped the idm in tKi**i*» 1 m*« 


U — He woi a greater remperter of ncienc* 


Ghost — Don't prate of science when that Emperor wm 
poo on t of such silly teleology at the Kivu Element*. 

LI — You mean that to metal, wixxl, fW, water nod earth 
first causes of thing* on earth may be traced 1 am not ! 
too hon cat when you condemn it. Chinese doctors still * 

to too much or too little of ott eJoraont in a msita MMlHulk 
if you will go to the foreign hospitals today you will find their j»r* 
putting more and morn .faith in Chinese medicine. 

Ghost — I dar«i + t tell what 1 know, hut lh«' thing* that * 
the eternal run don’t corns from tbs earthly element* 

’Hicre is nothing new, The li 
the grew! beginning pruluesd th 


LI — The Classics say : 
produced the grvnt beginning, 
five and negative principles. 


G host— Whatever that means 


Street ideas 
much forth 


U — Some of tile so-called practical and Ms 
Ann* seem to ffet their government* very 


times 
Chnft went 


Gh ott— Show me 


LB— Kang Hsi gavo kingly treatment 
blem. He tried to find the source of the fl 
which could be treated. 


LI And the republicans on in clu 

several jumeyt of inspection to give the Jj 
a good example by climbing Tsishan and i 
and nine prostrations at the tomb of U* 


Li — While acknowledging heaven lie 
| *■- proof to the modern m 

l occasion a book was offered to hm 
W hst did lie do 


peror. 


prolonged life* a rep 5 
on one occasion a b 
gold nourishing the body 

Ghost — I notice he is dead 
Li — He threw it away, and 1 
upper reaches of the Yellow rivei 
that made the wise conclusion. I»t< 
day. of the Hwai River canal ■?■*« 


Ghost— (Dcteing further) This first Peking Emperor oi yuuw *■ 
a lad f >t fifteen when, he took the throne* Do you mean o ‘S* 
the ability to rule? Hie thing is obvious: he was a mere pupp**- 

U-( Caustically) I can tell you a tale about his stature to 
years* A censor once drew his attention to the ext ? I 
of wearing the p roper robes at audiences and ■ i ' Or . m ; or 

young feliow had been remiss. The Emperor replied thatjn ^ 
reverence for heaven and love for his people were of more F 
that clothes to rulers. 

Ghost — Yet more than one historian has said kings eouidrt t mne 


0 host— Lot* of better engineers at- 


k$ii 2.R &. ALfr 
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Li — He was a. filial son, too, as his devotion to the Empress 
mo Linar and all his relatives show. When the Empress died he follow - 
ed the usual custom of wearing common white cotton sacking, like the 
poorest artisan, r 

Ghost— Men who have everything cun afford to do without for a 
short season. 

LI — Cynicism didn't unimafceKarig Hs His was the way of ex- 
ample, When his ministers presented him with New Year presents he 
refused them, U> discourage such practises among officials of the empire 
and to reprove the venality and bribery system in high places. He was a 
scholar too. Knew weights and measures and astronomy. Observatories 
were placed everywhere under his direction. 

Ghost — The man was inhuman. He would have killed bis own 
fir&t son, his very heir. The monster degraded the boy for having an 
inquiring mind, cut him off from the succession and banished him, 

LI — There is where Kang Hat was a man. You know why he 
ttas disgraced l The boy was found consulting sorcerers to ascertain 
how soon he would bg emperor. That's inhumanity for you. 

Ghost — But such punishment 1 

Li — The annals relate how the poor Emperor summoned ail his 
ministers to a tower in the palace grounds, with the princes and the 
family. When all were gathered he called forth the sinful son whom 
he loved. Before all his court the Emperor wept, so that all wept with 
him. Then the Emperor pronounced the decree of banishment. 

Ghost— Then commenced the trouble of finding an heir, 

Li’ — Emperors are tried hy troubles. This typical Manchu, and 
let us hope we have as good in Manehoukuo, was a fine general as he 
showed in his capacity during the Hang Wei insurrections. He was 
braVb, for this was disclosed by hard and dangerous campaigning against 
the Euiuths. He was provident, because the savings of one part of the 
country were used help the places hit by drought or flood, even to 
Korea. 

Ghost— If this is a funeral eulogy, I suppose I must let you finish. 

LI — Education was advanced by him, and the standards of litera- 
ture raised, while the civil service examinations were made stricter. 
Writing wits encouraged and even poets were given their chance, 

Li— (Warmed to his peroration) Finally he defined the mean- 
ing of U, Propriety or reason had been variously defined. One grand 
tutor said it was something in the heart of every man. Various mini- 
sters gave their views. Then tho Emperor said li was nothing more 
than example, not what £ man thought but what he did; correct conduct- 

G h os t — 'Mora 1 1 sts : ibou n d . 

LI — I think that was the best evidence of his Divine Right to rule. 
His insight was as goad as his login. 

Ghost— Yet the successor of vour idol, his oyn nominee Yung 
Ching, was accused of fractricide. A strange crime for a heavenly em- 
peror. 

LI — You nre merely provoking. Then- was Yung Uliiimg with 
twenty-two brothers, several of whom were not merely refractory but 
dangerously rebellious. The unfortunate monarch was tried by heaven 
if ever man was tested, and I think you will agree that the greatness 
of his successor was a justification of what he did. 

Ghost— You haven't disproved the charge, 

Li — i n the most patient possible way, over a term of years, the 
Emperor dealt with the&e brothers, two groups of whom were actively 
plotting to seize the crowm. In other lands execution would have been 
condoned for some of the guilty ones, but they hid behind the Chinese 
abhoreiice for fratricide. Eventually two of the brothers died of illness 
while banished, and that is all there is to the fratricide charge. The 
Emperor died, having given his life to this otie cause of a family settle- 
ment. 


system. 

LI— Squeeze began in smajl rewards, and in most cases remained 
small in relation to the sums at issue. Only in republican days, with the 
uncertainties of tenure of office, have the demands increased* The Man- 
eh us, the great Manchu rulers, by fi and example, by severe punish- 
ments and dose cheeks on public men, reduced the toll. 

Ghost — Why the half measures? 

LI — Fearful oppression, extreme measures, even in such a cause, 
will never he tolerated in China. The Manchus and other sovereigns 
took a moderate course to avoid universal suffering. The greatest sque- 
ezers hove met the foulest ends. In Manehoukuo you will see a change. 

Ghost — Generally speaking you must admit the Mancha royal 
house was out for itself and its followers, 

LI — "That seems to be the driving power of a great many institu- 
tions, selfishness, but I fmd as much unselfishness in the Manchu royal 
house ds in any body yet to hold power. 

Ghost — That's not saying much, 

LI — The Manchus prohibited the binding of feet, and as for hold- 
ing office they gave a lead to the world in equality for the conquered, 
for Chinese held equal office. 

Ghost— But the Manchus laid the best, 

LI — Even before the third emperor the system was established of 
senior positions in all departments on co-equal basis. By 1878 there 
wudn’t ,ii Manchu viceroy in any of the provinces. 

Ghost — Actually they enslaved the Chinese, In Manchuria there 
was selfdom right up to the Empress Dowager, 

Li — Most of the so-called slaves were richer than their masters. 
Here's something, tho words of a well known foreign missionary in 
1890 : ‘ 'Large numbers of the slaves now in Manchuria are in reality 

cottars, who cultivate- tho lands of their absent lords — each family on its 
own croft or farm. They remit to the landlord a certain portion of the 
pmdpeo of the harvest; less however, than the actual rental paid by 

any British farmer to liis landlord Cruelties, such as have occurred 

in Christian countries are unknown; for the slave, though he may be 
bought and sold, is still regarded as a man, and not as a thing or a mere 
animal." 

Ghost — Strange there are ko few Manchu fanners and so many 
Chinese on the land in Manchuria, 

LI — The honorable shade will reflect that nobody cun beat the 
Chinese with a hoe. At any rate, like the fable of the waiter with ac- 
cess to the cash register, most of them were able to save enough from 
their stewardship to buy themselves out and the farm with it. 

Ghost — Did the excellent Munch us then all become bandits in 
Manchuria-? 

LI — Pardon me for correcting the learned guest t but the first 
bandit came here shortly after the birth of Adam, just prior to the 
mythical eras, and even in Manclm days you read of them attacking and 
looting Koorhachu's old capital of Hsiukiug. 

Ghost — Anyway the foreigners say there is no justice in China, so 
the emperors must be blamed. 

Li — Chinese and Manchus settle affairs between themselves and 
are traditionally shy of law. But I can recall our venerable founder, 
Noorhachu, us the inventor of the billboard complaint system. Any- 
one with a grievance might tack it up on a free outside of the imperial 
yumen and be sure an imperial investigation. 

Ghost — The imperial courts were unreliable. 

LI*— So far are you wrong that the third emperor ruled the five 
commissioners of the Board of Punishments should hear all cases in 
open court and in a body. It reduced bribery. 


G hostel have you down on the question of bribery, from the in- 
nermost chicn of the Purple Forbidden City to the outermost hovel of 
Shensi, It permeates the whole Chinese system and must be put on the 
shoulders of the monarche, 

LI— Bribery has its Toots in the very b eg inning of world history, 
like this original sin the Christians talk about. The first man that gave 
liis task to another to perform laid himself open to squeeze and tacitly 
agreed to it : 

Ghost -These rulers of yoursdiould and could have stopped the 


GhOst^-But the old Chinese proverb still rules; "Big fish tat 
little fish and Utile fish cat mud." 

Li — Going back to the farm, as you might say, let me tell you 
that the Manchus were the first real colonizers in this country. 

G host —With slaves ? 

LI — No. The Imperial court of Chien Lung's day started the 
very system the Japanese are using in the north at this moment* Free 
land, assisted passages, payment from the treasury until the farma 
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Fierce and sanguinary fighting was witnessed by the troops of above engraving is one of a collection of pictures made for Emiier r 

Ch'ien Lung, great warrior monarch of tlie Munch u dynasty, on many Ghlen Lung by a Jesuit missionary, the Rev, Father Michel Benoist^Th^ 

fronts from Szechuan to Turkestan. One of the feats of Ch’ien Lung's only engravings of the originals are said to be in the Catholic XJni- 

generals was to carry the war to Kashg&ria, western Turkestan, with versity, Peking, 

such success that the imperial rule was firmly established there. The 



HIS MANDATE KETURN8 TO MANCIIl RIA 


A 7 oorJwchu t warrior founder of the Manchtt Dynasty, was mi, nt 
ihe greatest figures in CMna-M ant Inman history. From a half <h - u 
henchmen he built up a vast army and u xumn} tfovmt mental tmuhiin 
Hts descendant, His Majesty P\ Yi , the First Emperor of the i n-w Mu 
chuTtan Empire, has established a new dynasty in the land whence 


Xnn*t finch u rouse. The nlwr e a«r*Vaf ptt* 
punish to* ill of the lltjfrf «/ «»• father <* it 
hrit decades. The eas Ue in the hack ir,tm 
It* typically strong trail* faded fa r**t*t 
ntmally ltd htf thts redoubtable soldier 
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verc turning. AN this took place in the Liaotung area, and the farms 
are going concerns tod ny* 

Ghost— Excepting for those the Chinese have taken over. That 
scheme was n flat failure, begging your pardon, hecnns,. the financed 
M finch li farmers of those 1 days mostly noli] their scrip, 

LI— You will notice I haven f said anvthing about the palaces 
and monuments. 

G ft ost— Suspic ious . 

LI You must admit the Mnncl i us Ifcft norne glorious landmarks— 

Ghost— And left 'em to rot— 

^ Suelt as the Purple Forbidden City, the most glorious pile of 
buildings in the world, stately, majestic— 

Ghost— Would your excellency like to put it in poetry? 

LI And incomparable, A great American architect said that. 
And ns for Jehol, the lovely summer home of the monarchy. 

Ghost — Kindly permit me to remind you that Peking The fortified 
tjarmm of nomad Imwwcrmca aarroumUng the palace of the great khan 
was largely the work of Yung Loh the greatest Ming Emperor, 

Li — At any rate he was ml emperor and the Manchus added to 
the beauty of his work. 

Ghost — But I notice these huge parks and palaces were only for 
the monarchal 

LI— Monarchy and religion are the only institutions that have 
built anything in China. 

Ghost— There's a lovely republican tomb in Nanking. 

LI — And they ruined thousand of home -owners to make a con- 
fiscated road to it in Sun Yat-sen/s name. 

Ghost — Now we are getting pettish, so I suppose you are nil out 
of excuses for your emperors. 

LI T have told you that the strength and greatness of Kang Hsi 
gave the pence to Chinn that enabled her to perfect arts and handicrafts 
and the humanities, raising Chines culture to a high peak. That stands 
for (_h ien Lung, another man of his character. You can. sec their marks 
on the great djking systems, the walled cities^— 

Ghost—To keep out the republicans, 

LI Which have done so much to afford refuge in time of re* 
votutionary stress, like the Benedictine monasteries after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

G liost — Now I should like to insert the scorpion in your happv 
garden. You have said nothing of foreign relations, which l he em- 
perors of China so badly mismanaged. 


selves. 


LI Foreign relations everywhere manage to mismanage them 


Ghost hirst Russian and then British missions bent on friendly 
relations came to nought because the emperors insisted these envoy? 
should get down on their knees and knock their foreheads three times 
on the ground, 

^ In the Macartney mission it wns dispensed with and pleasant 
exchanges were held at Peking, 

Ghost— At other times the stiff-necked at tituae actual tv did harm 
io the country. 

LI— These were our customs, meant as part of the punctilio which 
mds dignity and restrains familiarity. China was the heart of the world, 
as we knew it. There had been nothing to show otherwise, for all the 
nations up to then paid us tribute. 

Ghost — Now they are collecting interest. 

LI— Prom the noise abroad they are collecting the minimum, if 
I know my Chinese politician. 

Ghost— Your monarch* plunged the country into bloody wars with- 
foreign countries, 

LI— Httiao hmng, for it has been the record of the Manchus that 
they never attacked until provoked, or when the national security was 
at stake, whether in Ch’ien Lung’s campaign against the western re- 


volutionaries or in the Kwehau rebellion. 

Ghost— You managed to have a war with Holland, 

Li — That was the doing of the pirate Coxanga, We drove him 
from our shores and he assassinated the Hollander in Formosa to make 
a haven for himself, and the Dutch campaign really was against him 

Ghost— If it hadn’t been for the Mnnclms there would have 
been no wars with the Japanese. 

Li— I Ihiuk there are subtler causes than appear on the surface. 
Examine deeply enough and you will find we were instigated and misled 
by others into a misunderstanding with the Japanese, It might have 
been wiser to seek a closer union with them at the outset . We might 
not hove been carved up hv the other friendly powers. 

Ghost— I am w ith the English in their case against China that led 
up to the so-called Opium Wars. 

LI— Perhaps you were an opium runner in your day. 

Ghost — There was plain provocation. Yon prized their goods, 
murdered their people, insulted their officio: 1 * ; uj f ] Jilted every known 
code of decency, 

Li— Our Imperial Court was fighting for n cause, the right to 
restrain the importation of opium. On moral grounds our Emperor 
sought to prevent the> poison from spreading, but British ships unload- 
ed their Indian opium into British factories at Canton, and although 
we had passed every sort of prohibition — 

Ghost — Which your own officials blandly ignored — 

LI — The opium wns forced on the country. Drastic measures 
were taken. In. some ways the who/e thing is remindful of the enforced 
opening of Japanese ports. Although a small section of the people want- 
ed to profit by the opium trade and other then insignificant barter- 
ing, most of them resented the intrusion. 

Ghost— That's a tall statement ♦ 

Lf — -It is proved by the way the inadequately armed Chinese 
fought against the seventeen British men o' war, and the t wen tv seven 
troopships carrying their four or five thousand men nt arms. 

Ghost — Britain had declared war, they attacked your positions 
and the garrisons had to fight. 

Li— But not with the ferocity of those brave fellows. Many nf the 
leaders committed suicide rather than surrender. 

Ghost — They'd have been painfully treated for losing anyway. 

LI — But this argument on the war with Britain is wrongly placed. 

It wee the climax of many misunderstandings based on ignorance and 
intolerance of each other. The British were a dominant people and 
there is nothing submissive about us. We had come into contact in 
rather crude fashion, and it took a war and later n Boxer rebellion to 
get the heat out of th& situation. 

Ghost — Your emperors lost face. 

LI— I am not so sure* for at the signing of the Nanking Treaty, 
let me recall, the British authority, Bir H, Pot Unger said the great cause 
that produced the war was opium, Oor representatives asked him 
why Britain hadn't stopped the trade and he replied it could not be 
done in consistency with British constitutional law, and even if it could 
others would get the trade. 

Ghost — "Bo all in all you admit the emperors were a failure! 

Li— (Blaring vp and shoutings Admit the contrary. I have been 
telling you. the Emperors havo built up those islands of peace which 
have permitted China the productive periods when she did things. 

^ herever there were rebellions and other forms of government the conn* 
try has slipped into the mud as she is doing now, at least in the south. 
Wen 8km Mmchou . 

Hero the ghost leaped to hi* feet, scattering the books. There 
y.as n flaming look In his eyes, as if f ram some great enthusiasm. He 
jumped high in the air and twirled as he descended. Then, ns if n 
sudden fright , h© seemed to shrink, stood listening intently, straining ns 
if in fear of some hovering menace. He looked here and there with a 
gaze that pierced walls, and then seemed relieved. 

j * I ^hn, to Li h(j whispered hotly and hoarsely / am of yoit 

fiST** «* "«•-** mi 8* i — * w *- 
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enthronement souvenir the manchu 

Li — A shady monarchist ! 

Ghost Forgive trie, X was but testing you and verifying mv own 
sentiments till the time. Hut listen: I wag at the greatest battle of 

them all, t was with the father of our nation. 

LI — -With Noorhachn ? 

Ghost- — At Snrhoo, the day he out -general led the Ming^ On that 
one battle hinged the fate of the Manchu race* Its vie ton gave yon 
China* 

U — A single fight! It is always so. 

Ghost— Would you like to hear about it, and then I must be of! 
and — (pointing down) 

LI — I'd stay up all night and risk my wife’i* suspicions* 

Ghost — Then listen : 

Hstcn hsicn, yours is a limited powtir to read and imagine. UV 
can roam over the centuries, witnessing again scenes Unit remain, as the 
travelling light of the stars, in action forever. Like some incredible 
cinema in multiple series beyond human understanding, the events of 
this planet private nnd community, dicker on the screen of the ethvi . 
unseen of human eye, to be read by all who have finished ihrir time 
here* 

LI— All of our actions indelible and enduring 1 How terrible I ! 

* 

Ghost — Awful and soul-searing for those who have horrified tlieir 
own consciences. Sometimes grateful to those with few regrets (He 
shivers slightly). Hut now we must talk of human actions. Away with 
these things of the spirit. Let us to the battle of Sharhoo, and then 
tell me if there is no divinity to help or hinder man in Ins purposes, n 
Divine will inspiring men to become kings, 

LI —(Whispering in aux ) The battle that gave u« China t 

Ghost — Limited as you are we need thin map to help your viftunli- 
nation. (He poduad one from the ah m .) See, then* is Mukden 
Follow the old roads East ‘ 270 h\ through Fuahim to Fuht^. when 
the ancestors, of Noorb achu went to the rest of longevity and w<*rv 
honored bv a dutiful son. No need to tell you how Nooril&chu multiplied 
his original hundred men to a hundred thousand. \ou have r^d of 
those restless early days when even his relatives hunted him through 
the valleys of thjS White Mountains from Kirin to the Lila Leadership 
and confidence drew him like the shooting stalk of the kaoliang m rTfjin 
enco above his fellows, Hy rulership and firmness he drew tin - faun 
lies, the tribes and w r hole regions east of Mukden about his banners until 
too late, Peking tried to crush him. 

LU-Why did they wait when they saw him drilling and arming? 

Ghost — Because the truth wns kept. from th e Empeter nnd 
eunuchs were in the high places of men. Of imiitur> 1 l " 1 ' 

had plenty, bat jealousy kept them smothered. Until lat last the threni 
had to be confronted : N oo-rl i ach 11 towered over the Imi o i" i ^ ^ 

like a thundercloud und the Chinese governors at Mukden nr. 

Kaijuan and all along the- Xiiao River feared the gut he ring 6 ‘ 

they sent an army of a quarter million men against our ancestor. 

LI — But not of the Alan eh u stuff* 

Ghost-Write that off your mind. The Chme^werc a^good fight- 
ing material as we, individually ns courageous. In P 
capable if given a free baud. 

LI— Yang Hao was the Chinese commander- Didn't I^kmsr *"P- 
ply him with everything, including the res pons ml i J ■ 

Ghost — Ho was nominally in charge, with J'Y'i'l]' „t P.k nt had 
and he was no match for Hoorhaohu. The venal 11 f ( , r (].,.■ K till 

given him poorly trained men and haphazard t q 0 ' WI1 . .ut of t 1 

believed the Man thus were a handful of tliiet es 1 _ hjs ;inilv ,f g,.. 
Emperor’s path by a bugle blast, long Hao ' ^ .. • . : 

000 to Mukden in the second moon of JoL - - JiyjaiooB, and 
Spring these troops had been split into four gr&n H-sit ■ 'v 1 ; 

marched by different routes on Hmking or some call £ ^ , T :1 

ed by our great leader as his capital in that entrai I distance. Behind 

miles east of Mukden as the foreigner measures thir d ^ n mih- 

the breastworks of that little capital, only a ih * j, t en. t^nn 

square, Noorhachu had taken refuge with his sim> • 
thousand animals, food for man and beast and 
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LI — Were the families there too? 


Ghost — Some of the banners were 
it was a- crowded place. As that army of two 


„. ere established there, and 
rf two hundred thousand eon- 


**i ,1> * Ul ’ -' J ro t'"*l rvmlMvrd l„ mi, ,..«4 \, M ,,. . 

StrllTM '!? ta,# ”* **» H-rh il L*3T 

ITtw* B ’ rf ** 1 * &*»•** *-i m. 

Iiills 1 U—Holr ** ke. l-.nc h» ..,*«» fm . Imi . ,h. 

ObOtt— He wu * l(*d«r, * ilw at Ikrat.n, ndwn Lmh 
will nlvnyi follow them On* mail tMn iW f»t. # M fMb« 

LI — Noocltnrhu must ha. 14“ ipivkH 

G host — -If hr did it an* n 4 mth i r *t Ini ** p 

cloning l irtlf of steel t c f r c wiif d nil Im wH*. Ktii ttuM rrrr rwL %tm 
flit© and a man's genius decided the iU% TK- fi«*s h^mm 
against Xoorhachu was iiftv thou»iM| imn ludrt T . s rn L rl 

ritpidly through Ftiabun and thr ILn 4I iU iWt ,1 

lh<' first m-xiti \t thr nmr lluir arv fnlmm *f ftffi finMMf 
warn pushing down from thr north VorW ht« 


LI — KoorbAflm ut tlu in ikwli t ,vrt»« 

llii^ (IrntmtiH Inter iiird 


|hi| S^pirtMi and 


G host— He took r vary man out of hk mp4t#l ittd mmod to ouu 
Til Hung who, by thil tim« had rti|iutdii4 hitti*r!f i kmKh bH 
thirty ihoutund trvu^jn, «hi> Im »■ linnti 
J icfnn, about 40 li iwftliiiMil of Jirhn TLr? iUmt III ;«rt<4 
rurtnnn hnd hern left hy some fmi i or ilirr and «f t!a» L; km > 

fton'fl implored bin fnthrr to |tv« h m two kmntr of Aftr#« tkoutud Mi 
lo meue theui and drtiuit thr t hm< w dHschmsot Koriiulm di l n't 
like the idea* 

LI — Didn't he with to nre the 309 ? 

Ghott — Ho was a Iw’wvrt m hurling all ed hu mm al »» •* : - 
in the vnemy und ih ^tmymg tbnu p ris tursl It *> hsf pMsd th*i IW 
ckbfX aofi hold the d»> and the falher tno%cd on h^rr •> J > * 
laoktd impregnable. Nixriudiu h«ilinj st it, kn ■ ter* al tt^ 
enemy, paw the famaut wooden if# fn $* or 4 «r hm *®d« 

pulisndei that all ilunnp irmio f tm«l tr «MI^#rhnf PM«ri.ws A* 
night fell Noarhochu hurird rrsry ifi iig si lh# ffr-t h« •*« 

«« 4 . marked by a montiflMtlt thk 4 »i 

LI — They fought in th* dark J 

Ghott — The Mings lit Ifill i i, wy eoavenlMiil) , sad iU 

lighted target tbousands o I ilTOn* It#* Srtfmr *nd lh# 1 

tioofia of Noorhachii drew, wdh thn b«der is tb- iu 

fiimg themselves against Ih# wtsjdrn defw*^* sod th# «•*** ** 

were across and lh® mailed host* war# fighuag I ^od lo mu ** 
to sword. 

U— In mail, you aayf 

Ghoat— You kmtm how Ibe tmops twwl • p#*rf*euna ' * y >% 

thick new. kivd ll*bU, mW* cn*l«. — iSg 

nm*. Hul .too* w*lhi <•*»*»* e* 4 * 11 •#•«* V , 

* • rr. *r . - - ll.fnidil lit# !kr#rt 111 SS MSI* 


nrrows. mu 17 ' ' 

fed Tu Hung wtt shut thnsugh the br#n by aa 
ImAe. The battle ws* ov#t My tUaufbt** ****** 4 

L4 Did Noorhaebu reel b*» irocf* 


GtVWt—Nofc ft miaul*. Aft **T «*• *** * M 

e* a-, 

Iwn. hnrriwl by lb« mvfttay cd X.KuWfcu 
Cb— Ho tha figbiuig WSS om 

Gnott —4 _ « t( j qm gf %ktm sNody had Maafc^i 

b£L * •*-*■* opjp sase 

Han Chi* Ku^> w 1> 1 

hr, h.. ectitn* S»* 

These people n* vet sjcmm © u» wm r* ^ Ma tba 

r j ‘SJ nSA sr srt: 

z:Jtrss ssrJfii - — « - »► 

ehu sword m 


LI— Yang 


H»o Mill bod bw two ctkw i unliag H> 


Ghott- Hut be sent *' 

Ting coming tip fn>*n tba * 0 ^ ‘ »» ^ 

the ^pq*.**? jsni. s «rt»cfc u 

„«.« nt found *J»* ■ * w 

“Ss&i aarsn— i.-— * 

Ll— Did liu T10* too* Soar bacAu «« mmr' 


1 is© 1 *^ 

Xu ©fall he 

IU kef! nedtg » 

liiiiwNr^ ■ d siilul *e di*<t 


wilil t •de 
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Ghost— No, The smug fool thought hts would simply wait in a 
strong cnmp for a while until he heard from the other columns. 

Li— What was Noorhachu r s solution? 

G h ost — He took t wen ty of h is light! y w o u ml e d m en , di sn n ned 
them, and sent them running in the direction of Lin's camp. There 
they were captured and when brought before Liu told him the Manchu 
capital had already fallen to the troops of Til Sung, all was over for 
Noorhachu and they were deserters* 

L( — Hadn’t Liu any scouts out? 

Ghost — Apparently not, and no wing was in touch with another 
<y Yang lino's great army, Liu at once cursed himself for letting Tu 
Sung got all of the honors, and at once ordered the defences taken 
down and a march begun towards H sinking to try and participate in 
1 he spoils of victory. No sooner were the Chinese on the march than the 
Kf (menus fell upon them with horse and foot. 

LI — How did the Chinese fight? 

Ghost— Nobly, but they were overwhelmed at the fury and un- 
o v per ted ness of the attack. They had lost confidence in their officers. 
Before the series of successive battles finished the Manchus had slain 
forty -five thousand men, ns is admitted in the records at Peking. In 
une of the rivers the welter of dead bodies was so great that an army 
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could march across the bridge of corpses, and at Sarhoc> the river run 
with pure blood. It was the price of defeat, the crimson ink with which 
the Mings sealed their doom. 

Li — Of course there wns much to do before Peking fet! 

Ghost— Kc ho Ini, Tai Tsu, the Great Ancestor -as we now call 
Noorhncltn, never dreamed even thi n of the Chinese Empire It took 
the virtual self destruction of the Mings to create the situation at 
Slianha-ikwim that led Ins grandson to the Dragon Throne in the Purple 
Forbidden City. 1 

LI— And in the end the Munch us, too, lost the imperial city. 

G host— You have the blood of Tai Tan in the veins of a young man 

in n new imperial line for Manchoukuo. Hi the Divine 'will how 

<-l»e } — he is the Emperor. There he will slay while heaven wills and 
bin own line rules well. 

Li — ( Drowsily) We must have another of these mak jhong games. 


Ghost— (Touching Li lightly) Yes, hut now you sleep. Soon you 
will he thinking of homelier things than dynasties when your wife qu.es- 
tions your absence. Farewell. I am going to report to my general 
of the pronged spear that I have won over a monarchist to" the side 
of lawlessness and disorder, I am as good a liar now as ever I was, (He 
vanishes, and Li is shown asleep at Ids desk.) 


The End. 

Note;— Readers interested in the amazing story of the Manchu rise from 
a forgotten tribe to the supreme position in China for source material sr* ; 
referred to such books as the Re/. John Roas H stirring History of the Manchus, 
l j The Imperial History of China* Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Pe- 
king, by Backhouse and Bland r Pekin, a Catholic history of Peking, and Peking 
by Juliet Bredon. 




Brief History of 


Manchus 


MYTHOLOGICAL: 




WO centuries before the coming of Noorhachu three 7,"! 


were bathing in the waters of a stream m 


the White Mountains* 


East of the place now called Mukden. A spirit bird appeared, 
which legend says was the magpie. It dropped, fruit in the ap o one 
of the maidens who ate, am! as a result bore a son* 
pari man* able to speak at his birth. 


part divinity 


When he came of full age his mother told him he was a Son ot 
Heaven* charged with righting the wrongs of the nations, She gave 
him the name of Bookooli Yungshun, with the tribal name of A is In 
Cioro. Thereupon the mother ascended to heaven. 


Other legendary account? are given for the appearance of the 
first fathers of the Manchus in the neighborhood of the Hotooia 
Valley, about 280 li East of Mukden. 


HISTORICAL: 

Six little villages were held together in the neighborhood ol 
Hotooala Valley* which is near Yungling, due east of Fushun, by the 
capable hatnistry of Jing-dsoo, Each village of a few families was 
walled, and dignified by the name of city. Adjoining this peaceful 
league was the territory of a robber clique under the leadership of 
Jiahou* who had seven sons* all clad in mail (many folds of cotton 
sewn together for protection against arrow's) the total of the band 
numbering eighteen. 

Old Jing-dsoo* now given the honorific tittle of Huang Ti or 
Emperor, had great wisdom, and his eldest son named Li Tun was 
courageous. The son banded his league together and they marched 
against the eighteen robbers and slew them. By this victory they 
gained 200 li of land protected by five mountain passes. 

Thus began the Manchu Dynasty, The son of Li Tun was 
Noorhachu born in 1559* whose genius in generalship enabled him to 
counquer or gain the allegiance of, all the neighbouring territory and 
tribes and to weld them into a composite nation, Noorhachu was re- 
ported to be unusually precocious and strong. He was thirteen months 
old when born, and the usual flattering historian says he had “a 
phoenix eye and a face* with large ears.” 

Noorhachu's father and relatives were slain by a neighbouring 
chief with the aid of Chinese soldiery loaned from the Liaoyang 
garrison, whereon the young man, than 24 years of age, su T ore an 
oath to have the blood of the murderer. His feud in victory after he 
had drawn about him many “arrows*' or small leaders of men. 

One victory led to another so that in thirty years of wan are 
Noorhachu wai able to muster 65,000 to 100,000 men. He became so 
strong and bold that the Chinese Government at Peking finally decided 
to exterminate him. In 1619 they sent an army of 200,000, but 
Noorhaehu’s leadership, bravery and cunning completely vanquished 
the Ming attackers and their Yeho allies. Noorhachu in time prevail- 
ed over the whole L’aotnng, and pushed his ambitions towards Jehol. 

By thltf time' the Manchu tribes had become strong enough to 
be named an Empire. 

Throughout his struggles with the Chinese Noorhachu based his 
campaigns on his Seven Grievances* ’which he had xvritten and burned 
at Fushun as a testimony of his “holy war.” 


Mukden was taken by one of the ruses for which Noorhachu 
(later named Tai Tsu) was famous. He lured two parties from the 
heavily fortified town in pursuit of what seemed to be an impucent 
and small group, defeated them and, with the aid 1 of confederates, 
sent into the city, captured Mukden. Three separate expeditions were 
sent against Mukden when Tai Tsu had taken It, but each was ex- 
terminated by this redoubtable chieftain. 

The taking of Liaoyang was an epic of great generalship and 
courageous soldiery, Tai Tsu had his men in such a condition of 
fitness that no army and no walls could withstand them. 

Liaotung and then Liaohsi fell before the indomitable warrior, 
then over 60 years of age. After a series of campaigns he was check- 
ed by defeat at Ningyuen which effected his health and he died at a 
village near Mukden in 1626, aged 68. His burial place is at Fuling, 
East of Mukden. 

He was succeeded by his fourth son or heirs. 

When Li the great robber took Peking from the Mings, the 
northern general, Wu Kuei-san, charged with the defence of Shanhai- 
kwan, who was hastening to the defence of the capital, retreated after 
seeing the futi-ly of further action. He invited the Manchus to join 
with him, The two forces defeated Li, and the Manchus went in to 
Peking, The son of Noorhachu having died, his grandson was taken 
to Peking by a regent and Installed as the first Emperor of the 
Manchu Dynasty. He was the forefather of Pu Yi, 

The Manchu Dynastic succession is as follows: 

Ten sovereigns, who reigned from A.D. 1644 to A.D. 1911, The 
name first given Is that of the era or reign, and the second the per- 
sonal posthumous title: 

Shun Chih (Shih Tsu Chang Huang Ti) from 1 1644 to 1661; 

K'ang Hsi (Sheng Tsu Jen Huang Ti) from 1661 to 1772; 

Yung Cheng (Shib Tsung Hsien Huang Ti) from 1722 to 1735; 

Ch'ien Lung (Kao Tsung Shun Huang Ti) from 1735 to 1796* 
when he abdicated, and died in 1799; 

Chla Ch’ing (Jen Tsung Jui Huang Ti) from 1796 to 1826; 

Tao Kuang (Hsuan Tsung Ch'eng Huang Ti), from 1820 to 1850; 

Hsien Feng (Wen Tsung Hsien Huang Ti) from 1850 to 1861, 

Tung Chih (Mu Tsung Yi Huang Ti) from 1861 to 1874, 

Kuang Hsu (Teh Tsung Ching Huang Ti) from 1874 to 1908; 

Hsuan Tung, whose family name Is Pu Yi, who abdicated in 
1912 to the Republic of China on condition that he vras provided with 
an annual allowance (which was never paid) and the treatment ol a 
foreign soverign on the soil of China (never observed). He was held 
a prisoner in the Forbidden City until rescued by his British tutor* 
Sir Reginald Johnston, who took him into the Legation Quarter ny a 
ruse. Thereafter he was given asylum at the Japanese Legation until 
he was able to make his way to the Japanese Concession, TlenTsin. 
He remained there until 1931 when, at the invitation of friends, he 
proceeded to Manchuria where he was placed at the head of the State 
as Chief Executive. He announced his Emperorship on January 20th, 
1934, and was enthroned on March 1st, as First Emperor of a new 
dynasty. 



THE “BACK DROP" OF JEHOL 

The old holiday palace o! the forefather* of Pu Yi, which Is being preserved by the Manchoukuo Government 
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An Outline of ManchouRuo 

Successive steps in the development of the new Empire 
from the first proclamations to the Enthronement, with the 
presentation of State documents. 

Clhtro no logical order of Mancfooukua Govern meet’s Principal moves 


1, Proclamation issued by Government of Manchoukuo an- 
nouncing formation of an independent State, March 1, 1932. 

2. His Excellency Pu Yi inaugurated as Chief Executive, 
March 9, 1932* 

3* Ministries and departments of Government formally organiz- 
ed by* virtue of the State’s Organic Act, March 9, 1932. 

4* Foreign Minister Hsieh Chieh-shih notifies 52 nations by 
telegraph of formal and legal organization of Manchoukuo as a 
separate nation, and outlining State’s foreign policy, March 12, 1932, 

5* Minister of Communication Ting Chien-hsu issues an order 
taking over administration of all Post offices, March 20, 1932. Effec- 
tive control completed in August, 1932, 

6. Central Bank of Manchou established, June 15, 1932, 

Actually opened , for business, July 1, 1932. 

7. Manchoukuo Government takes over administration of 
Maritime Customs, and issues formal statement thereon, June 27, 1932. 

8. Foreign Minister addresses interested Foreign Powers re- 
garding Customs 'remittances, July 25, 1932 and Sept 14, 1932. 

9* Foreign Minister informs Foreign Powers regarding 
Customs reform, Sept. 14, 1932. 

10, Japan accords de jure diplomatic recognition to Manchou- 
kuo under terms of Manchoukuo-Japan Protocol, signed at Hsinking 
Sept 15, 1932. 

11, Vast relief works undertaken by Government for benefit of 
North Manchuria, stricken by extensive floods and subsequent plague, 
August and September 1932, 

12, Capital Construction Bureau, charged with building of 
model city* organized Sept 16, 1932, 

13, Manchoukuo Diplomatic Mission established at Tokyo* Sept 
1932, Raised to status of Legation, April 1, 1932. 

14, Japanese Government establishes Embassy 3n Hsinking, 
September. First Japanese Ambassador presents credentials Decem- 
ber 23, 1932. 

15, Manchoukuo Consulate established at Blagoveatchensk, 
Soviet Russia, Sept. 1932. 

16, First Budget for first fiscal year of Tatung formally 
adopted, Oct 18, 1932, 

17, Air Mail ana air passenger services inaugurated througn- 
out Manchuria, Oct 26, 1982. 

18, Manchoukuo announces plan for settlement of foreign and 
other claims against the former Government of the Three Eastern 
Provinces, 

ANCHOUKUO SAFELY COULD CHALLENGE any of the 
"new nations*’ formed since the Great War to produce a better 
record of achievement for two years than that attained under 
its independent government. Likewise it can claim whatever satisfac- 
tion there is in £V job well done with the minimum of favorable notice. 
Indeed it is certain no infant nation has passed its milk stage in such 
an antagonistic atmosphere. If difficulties make for strength the 
new State may be sure of its fitness to meet other trials. 


19. Manchoukuo Consulate established at Chita* Siberia, Feb. 
1, 1933, 

20* State celebrates first anniversary of foundation, March 1, 

1933* 

21. Constitutional Investigation Commission, March 1, 1933. 

22. State announces Economic Construction Program, March 
1, 1933, 

23. South Manchuria Railway appointed to Manage State 
Railways, March 1, 1933, 

24. Jehol Province cleared of outlaw elements in spectacular 
campaign by Japanese Army in conjunction with Manchoukuo, March, 
1933, 

25. State Highways Bureau Established, March 3, 1933* 

26. State opens passport vise offices at frontier stations, June 
1, 1933, 

27. Manchoukuo and Soviet Russia open conference at Tokyo 
for transfer of North Manchuria (C.E.R.) Railway from U,S.S.H, to 
Manchoukuo Government, June 26, 1933. 

28. Partial revision of export and import tariffs effected, July 
23, 1933. 

29. Budget for Second Year of Tatung adopted, June 30, 1933. 

30. Plague in Central and North West Manchuria checked by 
Manchoukuo and Japanese health authorities, August and September, 
1933, 

31. Manchoukuo Telephone and Telegraph Administration, 
consolidating all the electrical communications of the State, including 
radio, inaugurated September 1, 1933. 

32. State Highways Bureau announces completion of 4,000 
kilometers of railway during 1932-1933, November 29i 1933* 

33. Taxes reduced on farm staples and other agricultural 
products, December I, 1933. (During the North Manchurian floods of 
summer, 1932, many districts had previously been granted tax 
exemption.) 

34. Government reduces rates for air mail and foreign mail* 
December 26, 1933. 

35. Manchoukuo acclaims Emperor on second anniversary of 
the foundation of new State* 

Opium control laws, Banking Law and Trade Mark Law, with 
many domestic reforms, including the continuation of modernizing 
plans for the Department of Justice are not included in the above 
chronological statement, but will be explained later. 

This is no place to deal with the diplomatic rights and wrongs 
of the status in Manchuria, other than to say that while the family of 
nations was squabbling as to how best! Manchuria should be fitted Into 
the map it might well have died of under-nourishment, but by virtue 
of its own native strength and the loyalty of an only friend, Japan, 
it went ahead with its work, and now may look back down a long row 
of rungs in the ladder of success* Theories as to how Manchuria 
should be managed abounded among the nations, as to the political 
life of China and Manchuria, China is still in the strangling grip of 
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the theorists and Manchuria has toiled upwards, and has done some- 
thing very real for herself. The contrast of an unhappy and hopeless 
China and a progressive and purposeful Manchoukuo is offered for 
anyone to judge art to the merits of performance. Independence in 
Manchuria has given form and plan to the country and its people, 
and while much remains to he done before the millions are happily 
situated (if it is given for any nation to win such a state), at least 
they are bound somewhere and may look with sympathy on the mother 



IT WASN’T THERE A YEAR AGO; The Department of Justice head- 
quarters, one of the new buildings at FIs in king Included In the Greater 
Capital PI it it. It combines the architectural beauty of the Orient with the 
practical Ideas of western construction. 


country to the south which has delayed its renaissance through 
temporary abandonment of the principle that help cannot come from 
the west but from itself. 


The student of Manchuria may find an answer to international 
political Questions affecting Manchoukuo in other places. Here it is 
intended to give an outline, In the most matter-of-fact way that the 
facts themselves demand, of the work done. It will be found that 
Manchoukuo has many things worthy of international commendation, 
the result of which cannot but make for improvement In the lives of 
a substantial percentage of the unhappy people of this continent 

Perhaps the best way to examine what Manchoukuo has done 
for herself, with the aid of her faithful ally, is to take tbd record hi 
logical and chronological order, as listed in the introduction to this 
review, and to give Quick looks about as we go along, to not© the 
improving condition of the country, 

NATIVE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Before Manchoukuo issued its proclamation on autonomy there 
was a great deal of spade work. It was virtually country without a 
government Having wrecked and despoiled it the warlords had 
abandoned it for a new field in North China. Most of the leading 
officials ran away from the scene of their follies after the explosion in 
Mbkden which brought to a head the rankling bitterness of years, 
which presented the* people with their chance to assert themselves and 
which offered an opportunity for a btter understanding between the 
masses of Manchuria and the Japanese nation, which the warlord 
politicians had frustrated for so long. On September 18th, 1931, an 
explosion on the South Manchuria broughtl out the Japanese guards. 
There followed fighting with the Chinese solidary and soon the con* 
fiagration had speed over the country in a manner so well known. 
What Is not so throughly understood is the satisfaction felt among 
the substantia! elements of the plain people of the country, who had 
been deprived of freedom so long and had watched their resources 
being magnificently mismanaged. 

When the smoke cleared away from the Initial disturbances 
which had warranted the intervention of Japanese troops, it was 
found that the old government had collapsed leaving nothing m its 
place but a vague longing for a final settlement of Manchuriaa woes. 
For years there had been organisations openly at work planning a more 
complete autonomy than Marshal Chang Tm-Hr himself desired. He, 
at least, made no compromise with the republican forces of China, but 
went his way as a kind of a separate state. His eon was coerced into 
a political juncture with the Nanking Government by fear of the 
creation of an opposition party in Manchuria. This did not suit the 
temper of the Manchurian people as a whole. When the clash between 


the Japanese and the warlord mercenaries occurred, and Manchuria 
was left without a native administration, the old societies that had 
worked for independence, together with individual who had felt the 
same way, came out into the open. They formed local councils for 
immediate control of their various territories, and after linking up into 
a national scheme, with properly appointed officers, put into execution 
the plan of an organic state free of any sort of affiliation with China, 
The Japanese at that time were holding the strategic points of South 
Manchuria as a means of self defence, and when! they were approach- 
ed, they naturally sided with the measures aa /likely to restore the 
native national government which was necessary to permanent peace. 

The national committee blossomed into a formal government, 
Pu Yi, the Manchu Emperor, was urged to become Chief Executive and 
accepted, and at last the conditions were ripe for the fulfilment of an 
old Manchurian dream. One of the questions agitating the minds of 
the nation's organizers was, of course, that of national defence, and 
one of the earliest moves made, coincident with the creation of the 
government, was an understanding with Japan that no outside inter- 
ference would be permitted. In other words the defenceless country 
was to be protected against the highly-organized armies of North 
China, against Russian designs and against bandit disturbers who are 
endemic in the country. Japan agreed to give hen fullest protection to 
the people, and out of this promiso grew the eventual formal protocol 
binding the two nations to mutual aid. Thus we have the background 
leading up to the first format public act of the State, In the com- 
mittee room, as it were, the organizers had chosen the minister^ and 
other leading officials. Then, having determined on Changchun as 
their capital,, they changed its name to Hainkmg (meaning New 
Capital) and were ready for a dignified start, 

PROCLAMATION EXPLAINS CAUSES 

Manchuria remembers well the feeling of expectancy through- 
out the country as the new capital, then a provincial town so Inde- 
qu ate for high adventure, was be flagged for the great event, partly 
the work of the enthusiastic independents, and partly the spontaneous 
response of a pleased people. Doubtless there were other elemants, 
not quite satisfied at the change and large numbers merely apathetic. 
There previously had been the Declaration of Independence on Feb- 
ruary 18th, signed by Chang Ching-hsui, Tsang SMh-yi, Hsi Chia, Ma 
Chan-shan, Tang Yu-IIn, Ling Sheng and Chi Wang. But this March 
1st formality was to regularize the government into a true administ- 
rative organ. 

The proclamation of establishment is a well balanced document 
setting forth in the preamble the sound reasons (exploitation and 
miagove rumen t) necessitating this timely action and stressing the 
point that historically Manchuria and Mongolia were separate states 



im A WHITE CATHEDRAL: Another o I the new structures In 

Greater WriBkln| Plan of the Manchoukuo Government. Thh It the 
Ministry of Education, one of the most beautiful structure* In Manchuria. 


from China Proper. Thereupon certain principles were defined in the 
document, Including the moral groundwork of Wang Tao f or the Kingly 
Way of Confucianism; non-discrimination of race end caste; enlight- 
ened laws and fair foreign policy. This last point is worth quoting: 

"The foreign policy of the new state shall be to seek and 
further promote cordial relations with foreign Powers by winning 
their confidence and respect, and to observe strictly international 
conventions. Financial obligations incurred within the territory of 
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KEY MAN OF MANCHOUKUO GOVERNMENT 



i i 






Top: Chenj Hsiao-hsu, Premier and Minister of Education, centre; His Hsia, Min bier of Finance, left; Chieh-uhln, Minister of 

Bottom: leTt to right, Chan^ Yen-chlhg p Minister of ndniArle 1 ;; Tsan* Shih-yi, Minister of Civil Affairs; Ting Ohien-hsu, Minister of 
(On another page ar* Fenf Han-chin$ ( Minister of Justice ^ Chang Ching-hui, Minister of Defence.) 
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Central Station at Mukden. 


Bridge of TsU 


Bridge of T&o-Ang R'y. 


LOTHAR MARCRS 

MOUKDEN 

Hongname: PAO LEE KUNG SSE 

Civil-Engineers, Architects and Building Contractors 

Founded 1904. 

Projects, Supervision, Construction 

Engineering, Railways, Reinforced Con ere ate. 

Waterworks, Sewerage, Central Heating, 

Steel Structures, Factories, Dwellings., 

Large staff of foreign Civil-Engineers, Architects & Supervisors. 

Telegraphic Address: “ MARCKSING ” MOUKDEN 

Codes: A.B.C. Code 6th, Bentley’s, Mosae, Acme, 

OFFICE: International Settlement, 

Great West Outer Gate Road, corner Liu Ching Lou, 
WORKSHOP AND GODOWN: Outside Great East Outer Gate 

{opposite to Arsenal's Electric Power Plant) 

Private Residence: Liu Ching Lou. 

M, Telephones: No. 4534 Office No. 4535 Residence. 
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Manchuria by treaty obligations with various countries prior to the 
establishment of the new state shall be met according to the usual 
international conventions. Foreign investments of any nations shall 
be welcomed for the furtherance of trade and the exploitation of 
natural resources, thus bringing the principles of the Open Door and 
Equal Opportunity and the like to a fuller realization.” 


"ORIGINALS” STILL AT THEIR POSTS 


On the same day the Government had formally opened its 
ministries and department which now began to function with en- 
thusiasm. The State may well take cognizance of that derated little 
band of officials, most of whom took a considerable amount of personal 
risk and certainly undertook giant tasks, in assuming the heavy load 
of organization so capably carried through. Those originals still are 
on duty, but their ranks have, swelled as duties multiplied. The legal 
officials had combined with the legislative and other councils in mak- 
ing the framework of government into which the personnel fitted so 
awkwardly at first, but under the expert guidance of Japanese as- 
sistants drafted info the organization because of department experi- 
ence, it was surprising how quickly the new government got into its 
stride. Here is the outline of government as laid down and m it 
exists with very few changes today: 


The Government's serious view of its task may be found in the 
concluding paragraph of the proclamation: 


"The forego mg articles constitute the fundamental principles 
underlying the estabLshment of the new state. The newly-formed 
government will bear all responsibilities thereof from the day of the 
creation of the state and the government hereby pledged upon oath to 
the thirty million inhabitants that these shall be faithfully carried 
out.” 


A supercilious world, still under the influence of a well-meaning 
League of Nations, was prepared to reject anything and everything 
Manchoukuo, and in the circumstances one might have excused the 


COURAGEOUS START UNDER HANDICAPS 


The inauguration of His Excellency. Pu Yi, as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, provided a brave little ceremony eight days after the formal 
inauguration of the government. At that time the Chief Executive 
was housed in very modest quarters in a section of the present State 
Council building. As a residence it was neither comfortable nor 
beautiful, and the hall used for the ceremony would have shamed a 
village council, for Hsinking was in the making, a town miserably 
provided with accommodations, Neverthless there was an air, of im~ 


diagrammatic chart or government organization of manchoukuo 

H-.rtuHP. ' FORM ; 


presaive dignity and the promise of bigger things in the proud way 
the State officers rallied around their young leader and installed him 
with as much 
of ceremony”, 

decorated with yellow streamers. 


pomp as the limited facilities would permit. The "halj 
to dignify the room of about 300 square fees, wae 
At one end a small stage was 
erected and there the actual inauguration took place. 

At the proper moment His Excellency left the modest residence, 
now used as the office of the premier tfnd the State Council chamber. 
He was simply clad in evening dress, with a silk hat as the modem 
symbol of office. He walked quickly through the lines of the body- 
guard, entered the chamber where about 200 people were gathered, 
mounted the stage, heard an address of appointment. Instructed one 
of his personnel to read an acceptance and then left the chamber 
after exchanging ceremonial bows with the dignitaries present. 

He then proceeded to the poor little garden, at its worst under 
bleak March skies, where he hauled up the Manchoukuo flag whilst 
the photographers took a souvenir photograph of the assembly. 

Half a dozen foreigners, two of them White Russian adherents 
of the new regime, and the rest correspondents; Japanese officials In 
? Pla^ of honor; the loyal Manchurian independents whose courage 
had promoted the new nation, assembled Manchoukuo and Japanese 
soldiery — that was all to the background of the modest ceremony 
which lasted less than an hour all told. March 9th went down rnto 
history as the epitome of simplicity, giving the State its start with an 
example of economy. Shortly afterwards His Excellency moved to 
more commodious quarters in the former residence of the Salt Com- 
missioner, somewhat enlarged by additions, but Pu Yi. now surround- 
ed with more ceremonial as befits his new dignity, looks back on that 
important day in March of 1932 with something close to affection. 


NEW AS FAR AS THE EEE CAN SEE: Fart of the newly-built residential 
section of the capital city, with one or the many government buildings 
under construction. 


State if it had withheld any communication with foreign governments. 
But the Foreign Minister and the Premier, in consultation, decided 
that the situation called for a format service upon the nations. Risk- 
ing rebuffs the Foreign Minister addressed 17 countries with consular 
officials in Manchuria, namely. Austria, Belgium, Czech o-SIovak la, 
Denmark, Esthonia, France, Germany, Great Britain. Japan, Italy. 
Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, Poland. Portugal, the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


The telegraphic advice informed them that the provinces of 
Fengtien, Kirin, Heilungkiang and Jehol, the Tungsheng Special 
District (Harbin) and the Mongolian Mengs, or Leagues under several 
banners had united to establish an independent government, severing 
connection with the Republic of China and creating "Manchoukuo", 
the State of Manchuria, as at March 1st, 1932. The reasons were set 
forth and Mr. Hsieh then enumerated principles on which the State's 
relations with foreign nations would be conducted, in these terms: 

t That the Government shall conduct the affairs of the State ac- 
cording to the primary principle of faith and confidence and the spirit of 
harmony and friendship, and pledge to maintain and promite internation- 
al peace. 

%. Tbat the Government shall respect international Justice tn ac- 
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cordance with the international laws and conventions. 

3. That the Government shall succeed to those liable obligations, 
due to the Republic of China by virtue of treaty stipulations with foreign 
countries, in the light of the international laws and conventions and that 
these obligations shall be faithfully discharged* 

4. That the Government shall not infringe upon the acquired rights 
of the peoples of foreign countries within limits of the State of Man- 
churia, and further that their persons and properties shall be given full 
protection, 

5. That the Government welcome the entry of the peoples of for- 
eign nations and their residence in Manchuria and that all races shall be 
accorded an equal and equitable treatment. 

6. That trade and commerce with foreign countries shah be facili- 
tated so as to contribute to the development of world ecnomy. 

7. That with regard to the economic activities of the peoples of 
foreign nations within the State of Manchuria the principle of the Open 
Door shall be observed. 

It Is the earnest desire of this Government that your Government 
will fully understand the purport of the establishment of the State of 
Manchuria herein before stated and that formal diplomatic relations be 
established between your Government and the State of Manchuria, 

With the assurances of my highest esteem and distinguished con- 
sideration. 



THIS WAS OPEN COUNTRY A YEAR AGO: One of latest residential 

streets. One cannot see the modern plumbing* sewage systems and elec- 
trical servlets to each house, but they are there. 


This was the only occasion on which Manchoukuo can be said 
to have invited recognition. After that it settled down to the serious 
business of setting its own house in order, confident that a state 
capable of conducting its affairs to the admiration of the outside world 
automatically would be given formal standing in good time. That 
time now seems to be at hand, after two years of enviable accomplish- 
ment* 

POST OFFICE ABSORBED BY STATE 

Speedily the State set about taking over its essential services 
and responsibilities. Communications came first. The railways* 
outside the Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria lines, operated by 
neighbor nations* quickly were in charge of competent officials in 
conjunction with the military, as these were necessary to national 
defence. The railways other than those enumerated provided a 
simple problem as they were properties of the defunct government, 
although certain obligations remained in connection with stockholder 
and creditors to which the Manchoukuo government addressed itself in 
due course. Next came the Postal Administration. Hitherto the 
service had been part of the excellent system of the Chinese Posts* 
under foreign control* Naturally* having severed relationship with 
China* Manchoukuo could not tolerat* the existence of a foreign post 
office in its domain* Quickly the physical property of the Post Office 
was taken over, as it really belonged to the people of the country, 
although in the name of the Chinese P.O. The foreign and Chinese 
staffs were offered generous terms to enlist with the revised organ i 
nation. Some of the Chinese accepted. Others* ordered back by the 
Chinese government, regretfully left the country, although later on 
their made efforts to rejoin* having found themselves badly treated in 
China. 

The Ministry of Communications received the commission to 
direct the work of the Post Office* and Mr. Ting Chien-hsu* the 
Minister* issued an order in which were the following points; 



TELLING THE PEOPLE: The Premier and the Japanese Ambassador 

broadcast to their respective countries about the progress of Manchuria. 


“With the establishment of the State of Manchuria, the postal ad- 
ministration and postal aeairs have been detached from the control of 
the Republic of China since March 1st, 1032. 

I p the Minister of Communications, by order of the Government, in 
taking over the control of the postal administration and postal affairs 
within the limits of Manchoukuo, hereby instruct all Postal Commissioners 
In the State of Manchuria to observe strictly the following items: 

1. On April 1st, 1932, the Government will take over the control of 
the postal administration and postal affairs of the State of Manchuria, 

2. The employees in the service are advised that their present status 
and salaries will remain the same until further notice. 

3. The business service shall be maintained as heretofore until fur- 
ther notice. 

4. Since the postal administration and its attached proper i ties are 
now in possession of the State, the transfer of the Immovable properties 
and the creation of security rights is hereby strictly prohibited. 

5. Safes* postal stamts and other properties of similar nature must 
be inspected by the Commissioners empowered to take over the postal affairs, 

6. The inventory covering the entire existing properties must be 
submitted to the Department of Communications. 

7. All present and future deposits and receipts must be deposited at 
the national treasury of Manchoukuo in the Provincial Bank of the Three 
Eastern Provinces. For the withdrawal of the deposits mentioned above, 
the endorsement by specially aptointed officials of the Department of Com- 
munications is required, 

S. AE important documents must be put in order and inspected by 
authorised Commissioners/* 

Ting Chien-hsu* Minister of Communications Manchoukuo, 

Naturally there were grievous disabilities facing an untried and 
sadly undermanned organization* but good wiil found a way until 
gradually the present improved system was built up and high class 
service maintained throughout the whole of Manchuria, 

CENTRAL BANK OF MANCHOU LAUNCHED 

Foreign critics and observer* have repeatedly raid the greatest 
achievement of the new State was its currency reform. In this they 
pay a direct compliment to the financial organ of the government the 
Central Bank* which proposed and carried through the task which 
somebody has said "was worth the revolution.” The government had a 
number of magnificent uses for its national bank, one of them being 
the general financing of the State, another the sponsoring of its 
currency rehabilitation. Briefly* there were fifteen different main 
varieties of official paper currency notes in circulation when the State 
was formed. There was practically no bullion reserve for the vast 
sums. It was fiat money* a legacy of intolerable mismanagement, of 
inhuman exploitation of toiling people. Now there was a government 
to finance* without immediate resources* and general banking to in- 
itiate if business were to be conducted in a normal manner. 

On June 15* 1932, the Central Bank of Manchou was organizes 
It* capital was provided by 3 \ qm Q f thirty million yen by the Banka 
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of Japan and Korea, and by certain state assets, With this in hand 
it undertook to issue new notes with a bullion reserve equal to inter- 
national standards and often better. Fixing the redemption rate of 
some $2I5*OQO*QQO worth of government notes at the prevailing maiket 
price* the bank offered to redeem them for new notes, serving notice 
that the offer would remain open until the spring of 1934, Lp to 
December of 1933 the bank had redeemed 75 per cent, of the total* 
replacing the notes with others of a new national character, quoted 
on g silver basis on a parity with the Shanghai dollar in the Shanghai 
market* 

Today the peoples of Manchuria rejoice in a single currency* 
although the Japanese yen is the prevailing money for the Leased 
Territory and the railway towns. The great reform always is the first 
mentioned by business men as the premier benefit of “the war.” 
Prior to the Bank of Manchou the holders of paper money never knew 
its worth and some sensational losses were incurred* especially when 
the famous Fengpiao fell from par to a hundredth part of its face 
value. In some cases bankers and exchange dealers were executed by 
the former regime for trading in money at its market value when me 
warlord had issued an order to circulate the money at a fixed and 
fictitious price* 

The bank since has been the financing and advisory medium of 
the government* the maker of its budgets through the Finance 
Ministry, and one of the strong pillars of the administration. So well 
was it founded that it was able to pay a six per cent, dividend in the 
first year, 

CUSTOMS ASSUMED BY STATE 

Closely allied with the banking reform was the taking over of 
the Maritime Customs. This* too* was a part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment organism* As its operations were part of the financial life of 
th$ country it is incredible the Government waited until June 27th to 
announced absorption of the Customs. For the Maritime Customs 
existed as the biggest source of revenue to the country and from Its 
own trade. The June statement of the Government announcing the 
natural change could not have been unexpected abroad* but it occa- 
sioned a great deal of agitation* emanating from the Chinese govern- 
ment at Nanking, The statement was issued in this form: 

“The Government of Manchoukuo, immediately after its declaration 
of independence on March 1st. 1032, felt absolutely free as the natural 
consequence of its customs autonomy to take over all customs houses with- 
in Its borden and to take over at least the revenue of, if not the Dairen 
Customs itself, located in the Kwantung Leased Territory* as the Import 
and export duties of Dairen are after all charged to the people of Man- 
choukuo. However, with due respect to th spirit of our declaration of in- 
dependence, as well as of our initial communication addressed to foreign 
countries* we did not proceed beyond making a compromise proposition to 
the Nanking Government* expressing our willingness to preserve the in- 
tegrity of customs administration In China and our determination to meet 
the foreign loan service punctually. 

With great patience we continued to do everything In our power for 
a few months to bring China to reason and to accept our proposals, but 
the Nanking authorities refused to accept them and even Insisted that 
Manchoukuo should give them the whole revenue of the Dairen Customs, 
besides one-third of the revenue of all other customs houses in Manchu- 
ria. Such a proposal would automatically deprive Manchoukuo of all the 
benefits of customs service in Its own territory, weaken Its financial foun- 
dation, and enable its enemy to use the funds unjustly wrested from It 
for the purpose of menacing peace and order in this country. Our Gov- 
ernment has been compelled recently to attach the revenue of the Dairen 
Customs in order to stop the continuation of such a preposterous situation 
and to fulfill our earnest purpose of maintaining the Chinese customs in- 
tegrity by causing the Republic of China to accept our original proposals. 

Nevertheless, the said Retublic refused to Us ten to reason and pro- 
ceeded to dismiss suddenly Mr J. Fukumoto* Customs Commissioner at 
Dairen, who from the beginning has been devoting himself to the preserva- 
tion between MBnchlukno and Nanking, The authorities of Nanking have 
in this way dared to commit an Inexcusable act. directly challenging the 
preservation of customs integrity to which they themselves declare are so 
greatly attached, while branding Manchoukuo h s efforts to retain the cus- 
toms revenue justly belonging to it es an attempt to break up the in- 
tegrity of the customs* 

In this connection we must remember that the Nanking Govern- 
ment took the initiative* in 1028. in disturbing the unity of the customs 
administration when they appointed Sir Frederick Maze to the position of 
Inspector-General brushing aside Mr. Edwardes, then Inspector-General 
duly appointed by the recognized Government of China in Peking, and 
succeeded In placing the Inspector-General and other foreign employees in 
the customs service under their absolute control thus destining the in- 
tegrity of the customs to complete destruction sooner or later. It is 
absurd and inconsistent for the Nanking Government* by forgetting all its 
own past records, to come out now to criticize otenly Manchoukuo just 
attempt o ake over its legitimate portion qf the customs revenue and to 


BLUE BUS SERVICE 

MUKDEN 

Shikao Yamamoto > Managing Director. 

Head Office & Oarage 
Ph . M. 4631 

Branch Office 

2 f Chiyoda~dori Ph. J. 3379 



The Mukden Blue Bus Company* established In 1923 by the for- 
eign piomers of the omnibus business iff Manchuria, has played a 
great part in the development of a quick* cheap and comfortable 
means of communication in Mukden* contributing its share to the 
general progress of this industrial capital of Manchuria, 

The Blue Bus Service operates on the main arteries of Mukden* 
passing through the Japanese Railway Town, International Settlement 
and Walled City* extends as far as the Mukden East Aerodrome* and 
links the three centres of Greater Mukden with its distant suburbs. 

Special excursion and sight-seeing trips are offered by the 
Blue Bus Service to schools, associations and groups of individuals 
and tourists at specially arranged low rates* Regular Sunday and 
holiday lines to Felling, Tunglin and the Hun river run during spring 
and summer seasons* giving every opprtunity to Mukden citizens for 
the enjoyment of out-of-door recreation in these beautiful and popu- 
lar Mukden scenic spots. 

Playing a noticeable part in the devlopment of public facilities 
in this city* the Blue Company has contributed also its share to the 
general welfare of Mukden population by giving employment to many 
people of various nationalities* including Russian* Manehu* Japanese 
and Korean* 

The comfortable and powerful International cars of the Blue 
Bus Company, which are maintained in the best condition and dally 
examined by expert mechanics, and the company*s experienced and 
careful drivers and traffic inspectors fully ensure the comfort* effi- 
ciency and safety of the Blue Bus Service* 
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Travel by Air in Manchoukuo 


BIG-SCALE HOAD BUILDING: Jiiflt on the edge of Hsinking. this 

now road, built with the aid of massed tractors* runs off to Kirin, The 
road has been completed since this picture was taken* The camera can't 
keep up* 


SOLE AGENCIES F0R> 

M.A.N. Maschinenfabrick, Augsburg, Nuernberg and 
G.H.H* GutehofFnungshuette-Oberhausen, Germany. 

Diesel Trucks, Engines, Locomotives and Railway Gars, etc. 
Printing Machines, Brewery Installations, Testing Machines, 
Axles, Wheeles & Tyres* Steam & Gas Power Plants, Cranes, 
Conveying Plants, Railway Cars, Rails, Switches and Turntables* 
Tractors* Construction steel. Hydraulic presses* Bridges, i 
Tanks & Holders, etc* etc. 

SUN OIL COMPANY, of Philadelphia U. S. A, 

All kinds 6f Lubricating Oils and Greases as: — Mot or, Engine, 
Machine, Dynamo, Spindle, Axles, Cylinder, Turbine, Transform- 
er, Aviation Oils. etc. Cup grease, Ball-Bearing grease, Rod Cup 
Grease, Gear Oil, etc* 

STEEL WORKS ROCHLING, Wetzlar, Germany, 

AH kinds of steel as Tool, high speed, Carbon steel & Welding 
wire. 

FLOTTMAN* A* G* HERNE, Germany. 

Air compressors of various capacities. Pneumatic Tools of all 
kinds. 

ERNST KRAUSE, Germany* 

All kinds of Machine Tools* Machinery for all purposes* 

ELIN, Wien, Austria. 

Electric Welding Apparatus, Electric Motors, etc* etc* 

RHUNSVIGA MASCHINENFARRIK, Germany* 

Calculating Machines of various sizes* 

STREBEL WERKE, Germany* 

Steam and water-heating Boilers* 

F* W* SCHULZE & CO* Hamburg, Germany. 

Portable Motor Pumps, Pumpmobiles, etc* 

SOLE AGENCIES For Chemical Product*: 

KNOLL A* G, Ludwigshafen : PROMONTA Chemical Factory: 

Y. B. YSATFABRIK: NORDMARWERKE* Hamburg: Dr* v. POEHL 

& SOHNE: MEYER CARSTENS & CO. Dr* R* & O* WEIL: Dr. G. 
HENNING:. All Germany, TRES A. G, Budapest. Suppliers of all, 
kinds medicines, preparations, industrial, scientific and special chemi- 
cals* etc. etc* 

POLLAK WORKS, Holland* 

Essential Oils, Substnees, Fruit essences* perfumes, etc. 


brand it as an attempt to break up the integrity of the customs and to 
Bo so far aa to dismiss Commissioner Fukumoto without presenting ad- 
equate reasons. 

We are now, therefore, compelled to declare that we will carry out 
the taking over of all customs houses within our boundaries and commence 
to collect duties at Dairen, and that should it become impossible to collect 
at Dairen we may be obliged to exercise our right to collect the duties 
at Wafangtien, the border town of Manchoukuo and the Kwantung 
leased Terri tory. We also wish to state that, regardless of the future 
development of this question, there will be no change in our original policy 
of safeguarding the foreign interests in the customs and of meeting Man- 
cbdhkuo’s portion of the foreign loan service of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs*" 

From a foreign point of view the serious question was one of 
repayment of foreign loans guaranteed by Chinese Customs revenues. 
Reassuring though the first note was on this question, the Government 
quickly confirmed the issue by announcing it would set aside its ratio 
of the total Liability, based, 1 on the 1931' estimates (so as not to become 
liable for further Chinese commitments.) It was proposed to remit this 
money front, time to time to the Inspector General of Customs at Shang- 
hai provided an undertaking were given t^at the money would be direct- 
ly employed! in repayments to foreignf powers, and until that obligation 
is assumed at Shanghai the receipts are being banked against future 
claims* Notice of the arrangement i was served on the interested 
Powers, and inasmuch as no complaints have been received from 
them the Government at Hsinking concludes the adjustment is satis- 
factory, especially as the balances due to the Chinese Government, at 
hand when the Customs system was taken over, were forwarded 
promptly* 

FIRST RECOGNITION ACCORDED MANCHOUKUO 

The most important event in Manchoukuo's foreign relations, 
and, indeed, as respects its very existence (from a defence point of 
view) was the formulation of the Manchoukuo-Japan Protocol, It 
committed Japan to the double responsibility of defending the country 
from outside aggression and recognizing its de jure status as a free 
state* Nothing could bind Japan and this country by closer ties of 
sentiment and fact than this brief document, contrived at a time 
when the new nation needed friends so badly. The Protocol formaliz- 
ed the relations of Japan with Manchoukuo and gave impetus to the 
establishment of an Embassy under the able direction of the first 
Ambassador, Marshal Nobuyoshi Muto, who died at his post in the 
following year. 

On September 15th, 1932 the Protocol was signed by Premier 
C eng Hsiao-hsu and Marsha] Muto. It consists of two clauses here- 
under: 

Whereas Japan has recognized the fact that Manchoukuo, in ac- 
cordance with the free will of its inhabitants, has organized and establish- 
ed itself as an Independent State: and 

Whereas Manchoukuo has declared its intention of abiding by all in- 
ternational engagements entered Into by China In so far as they are ap- 
plicable to Manchoukuo ; 

Now the Governments of Manchoukuo and Japan have, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a perpetual relationship of good neighbourhood be- 


M.AJV. Diesel Truck 
delivered to General Office of 
Manchoukuo Railways. 


Sunolls 

for Manchuria unloaded at Dairen. 


SUNOCOS LARGEST 

Pic lured in comparison with a 500 gallon tank truck. The giant of 
the road carries 5063 gallons and is In service between the Newark plant 
and Whlppany, N. J. 


IBBN & CO. 

72*73 San Djin Lou, Mukden. Cable address “IBENCO" Man Tel. 2404 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS & IMPORTERS: 


N» 

The Nuremberg works, one of the 
largest and most up-to-date German 
lorry and onunibus factories. 


Notes: Harbin-Kilin air line suspended Dec* 31, > 1933; Service 
opened between Harbin, Ninguta and Tongnei; Hsinlung line 
extended td Tumen on Feb- 1, 1934; Chihfeng-Linshi line sus- 
pended and instead; Chihfeng-Weieheng-Chengte line inaugurated* 


The company now operates eleven principal services as under r 
* 

1. Mukden-Shingishu (in Korea) 

2. MuMen-Dairen 

3. MvJtde n - Chine how 

4* Chinchow-Chayang-Chihfeng-Weiti-Je hoi, 

5 , Chinch aw- C haoyang- Lingyuan-J e hol t 

6 . Mukden- H s in king *Harb in - Tsit si hat 

7 . Taitst hat- Hailar-M anc huli 

8 . Tsitsihar- H etampo , 

9. Hsinking-Kirin-Tunhusa-Lungchingtsun *Tu 

10. ffar bin-Han-K iani usjc-F ukaking lines. 

11. Hath in-Ninguta-T ongnei 

On Feb. 1st of this year, the double operation between Hsinking 
and Tsitsihar was inaugurated for the convenience of passengers and 
the transport of baggages and mails* 

The results of the company's business, inf, hours of flight and 
distances, from the commencement of the company's activities on Nov. 
3rd 1932 untill Dec. 31st, 1933, totaled 18,852 hours and 15 minutes 
flying time and 2,955,536 kilometres flown* 

The passengers, baggages, and air mail carried totalled 21,420 


persons 14,038,051 kilograms of baggages, mails 17,248,867 grams 
during the period under review* 

Since the company started its actual business on Nov. 3rd, 1932, 
and the above recorded number of passengers, baggages and mails were 
carried It is evident that air transportation in Manchoukuo is one of the 
brightest achievements in her economic undertakings. 

The following are the airplanes which are now in use by the 
company on daily regular lines: 

‘'Pub* Moth" tight airplane accamm'odating 2 passengers 
"Fokher F 7 Type' 1 with 3 en^inca accommodating '8 passengers and 
** MANKO II Type " Company's own made type accommodating 6 

passngeTB. 

Special attention is being given, to passenger planes in our 
factory, so that all the cabins are keep at suitable temperature even 
in severe winter weather, and are well ventilated in the summer 
season days in Manchoukuo. 

The promises are for a brilliant future of air transport In new 
Manchoukuo to-day, which may plainly be estimated from the com- 
pany's achievements up-to-date. 


“ Regular Air Service in Manchoukuo ” 


AIR LINE/ IN MANCI-IOUttUO 


I With international affairs oc- 
cupying a greater share of the 
world's attention than at any previ- 
ous time Jn history, there is no 
event so prominent as the founda- 
tion of MANCHOUKUO, new^ 
bom Empire in the Far East. 

One may clearly be pointed out 
that rapid progress in air transport 
in Manchoukuo is one of the most 
prominent factors during the short 
period of her new economic life. 

The web of the air lines in 
actual operation in all the parts of 
Manchoukuo certifies that the 
Manchuria Aviation Company 
Limited, holds a sure reputation 
and deserves honourable mention 
as an air line operator in this 
country. 

The Manchuria Aviation Com- 
pany, Ltd,, was organized on Sept- 
ember 26th, in the First year of 
Tatung (1932), as a joint stock 
company under the joint manage- 
ment of the Manchu and Japanese 
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public. 

The actual business started on 
3rd of November, 1932, con- 
tinuing the leadership of Mr. 
Yuang Jung as president, with 
Tsuneo Kodama, Vice-president, 
and Mr. Hirao Mu git a, managing 
director. It operated for the trans- 
port of passengers, baggage and 
mail between places within the 
territory of Manchoukuo and her 
neighbouring countries- 

The manufacturing and repair- 
ing of aircraft or airplane acces- 
sories, at the attached factory 
are another main phases ot 
the company's activities*. The 
company engages in special flights 
by order, public and private* 

Engaging as the only regular air 
transport company in Manchoukuo, 
the mileage ofi established services 
is approximately 4,600 kilometres 
of commercial air route in the 
country- 
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tween Manchoukuo and Japan, each respecting the territorial lights of 
the other, and also In order to secure the peace of the Far East, agreed 
as follows:— 

1. Mancboukuo shall confirm and respect, In so far as no agree* 
ment to the contrary shall be made between Manchoukuo and Japan In 
the future, all rights and interests possessed by Japan or her subjects 
within the territory of Mancboukuo by virtue of Stno-Japanese treaties, 
agreements or other arrangements or SinoJapanese contracts, private as 
well as public; 

2. Manchoukuo and Japan, recognizing that any threat to the ter- 
ritory or to the peace and order of cither of the High Contracting Parties 
constitutes at the same lime a threat to the safety and existence of the 
other, agree to cooperate in the maintenance of their national security; it 
being understood that such Japanese forces as may be necessary for this 
for this purpose shall be stationed in Manchoukuo. 

The present Protocol shall come Into effect from the date of Its 
signaturet 

The present Protocol has been drawn up in Chinese and Japanese, 
two Idcniical copies being made in each languagn. Should any difference 
alrarise in regtiard to interpretation between the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese texts, the Japanese text shall prevail 
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THIS ISN'T OLD EUROPE: Another glimpse of the Ministry of Educar 

lion, with Its central skyscraper tower 


Fortified by this strong partnership the Manchoukuo Govern- 
ment now was able to address itself to many pressing domestic 
problems with a healthy release from fear of invasion or of any 
change in the policy of Japanese support. 


NATURE APPLIES SEVERE TRIALS 


Desperate trials were in store for the infant nation in the 
auUzmn of its first yw whet unprecedented flood-, swept, over the 

lands throng Sus”* ?° rnious areas of ^cultural and pastoral 
lands through which flowed the Sungari and Nonni rivers and their 

™ted a tfore t h T‘ nd3 ° f iiVe3 — l«t- Whole towns virtS 
me ted before the rising waters. Cattle drowned by the scores of 

thousands. Even the great city of Harbin was ' flooded and the 
populace went about in boats in the higher parts of the town wh o 
Chinese city was almost completely submerged Di^e and 



WORK WILL STOP BANDITRY: This was the motto of the late 

Marshal Mu to who believed in employment rather than the harsh use of 
soldiery a gains! bandits. His policy is working well. 


famine s talked throughout hundreds of square milei. 

When all the energies of the government were required to meet 
the exigencies of state organization and the severe inroads of deter 
mined banditry, besides outside invasion, Manchoukuo was confronted 
with this major calamity. Prompt and unselfish service, and really 
efficient management reduced suffering to the minimum* but a fearful 
strain was placed on the government's resources. The only country 
to give assistance was Japan. The Emperor opened his purse and his 
example was followed by thousands of others, while large-scale relief 
organizations competed for the honor of helping in the emergency. 
Hospital trains and relief organizations were hurried to "the front". 

The brunt of th 2 financial strain fell on the Hsinking adminis- 
tration. There was 1 immediate relief from taxation in the affected 
districts. Grain and clothing for emergency use reached the scene on 
a generous seal?. However substantial these donations, issued 
through strategic stations at Harbin and at other affected points, they 
were but smell matters compared with the succeeding plan. It must 
be rem?mberfd that the farmers had lost everything: the crops then 

in the ground, their homes, clothing, cattle, reserves of food, every- 
thing. There was need for national work on the grand scale* and 
though the effects of the flood are felt to this very month, so also are 
the results of government relief. Som of the repercussions are 
available in the recent legislation directed at the assisting of farmers. 
By a magnificent stroke of magnanimity Nature provided a record 
crop t ;is year, with the help of the government that had made sure 
the peasant y would have a sufficiency of seed, Man's lack of distri- 
bution facil ties found the country w ith a superandundance of natural 
produce and a reduced market abroad, owing to world depression. 
The Government was able to supplement its initial flood relief with 
marketing assistance and loans based on produce in warehouse, 

PUBLIC WORKS HAVE DOUBLE EFFECT 

When varfom countries were discussing public works as an 
unemploymeit rel’ef measure, and when it was said of Japan and 
Manchuria that their financial doom was sealed=-For neither could 
borrow mon?y in the bourses and therefore neither could carry out 
any important enterprises— Japan and Manchoukuo showed something 
new in finance by undertaking Manchurian enterprises from her own 
domestic resources. Money was forthcoming in surprising amounts 
for any and every sort of constructive venture, from S,M.R. share sub- 
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! ri V 0118 to avi *tion schemes. One of the determinations of Man- 
wnrtw^r^+if 3tate WAS to build a capital physically and culturally 
w _, n , a nar ?f\ ** mi #ht appear* and it did look when the work 
rauAv ** were hardly justified. There, at Mukden, was a 

ca £ lta ^ with the buildings necessary for the next few 
years m the abandoned properties of the old administration. Why 
build a new capital? 

, The matter has been explained from a variety of angles. First 
? ? State wished to be free of the old political associations of 

u j * nd to star . t its nation*! Hie afresh in a new home. Then H 
v loved that Hsinking was the logical geographical heart of the 
State, as the pivotal point of some many railways, some already built 
and others in prospect. Moreover it was desired to divert attention 
from political to constructive things, and by giving much work to 
many people to stabilize the country. The late Marshal Muto had a 
pet theory that banditry could be solved by giving the rovers a chance 
to occupy their minds and hands with downright work. 

At any rata a capital plan was laid down. Competent engineers 
and financiers in combination discovered from the government of 
Manchoukuo what was desired, and obtained the cooperation of the 
Japanese in a united building development at Hsinking that would be 
a new model city based on facilities already existing. A ten-year plan 
resulted, envisioning great new structures m Government offices, a 
palace for the Emperor, larger quarters for the Japanese army whose 
needs were increased by the terms of the defence protocol, and a 
multitude of new houses for official people. The Japanese were the 
guiding stars in this enterprise, and everyone knows they love and 
wdll stick to a plan once adopted. The striking fact about the capital 
plan is its adherence to program, or rather its improvement thereon. 
Various estimates have been made as to the amount of money 
spent on construction in the first two years. Rather should it be said the 
first year* for 1933 really has been the period of real accomplishment. 
Hsinking has been transformed. Almost before the frost was out of 
the ground in the spring until long after the ice had settled down mi 
the autumn the builders were busy, and in a surprisingly few months 
the scape was changed beyond recognition. 

BUILDINGS OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY 

Three of the most magnificent buildings have arisen in that 
year, surrounded as far as the eye can reach by score upon score of 
lesser structures all according to government plan, including vuat 
water supply systems, new roads and all the incidentals. At leuzl 
twenty million dollars was spent for this one year's work on official 
building alone, while the amount of private building was equally 


5U 

important. Those who have seen the cathedral-like Ministry of 
Education, a glorious achievement in white with a central tower 
dominating the city, are loud in praise^ot it Alongside, as if to prove 
that this Is not to be a standardized capital, is a Ministry' of Justice 
cast in the mold of a Chinese walled- city, with its corner towers and 
curly roofs. 

The Japanese military headquarters is an immense affair, 
severely modern, but with Oriental touches lending beauty to the 
sober style. The headquarters of the Japanese Ambassador is another 
instance of good building* while the Japanese Navy is not to be out- 
done in an administration building worthy of its traditions. These 
several instances are but beginnings in the capital plan* but they 
nerve to illustrate that action is the keynote and that Manchoukuo is 
to be fitted with something beautiful and efficient in the way nf 
capitals. And while all this official work has been going on the city 
has hurried along its improvements for the accommodation of guests. 
People who lived in Hsinking at the outset of Manchoukuo's state 
career are deserving of special decorations for the privations they 
underwent as to poor accommodation and inadequate refection. Now 
the S.M R. Ynmato Hotel has been doubled in size and a large number 
of Japanese inns constructed, besides one or two small foreign hotels. 

The capital construction program came into effect in September, 
1032, and it has made giant strides towards the perfection of its aims, 

MANCHOUKUO EXCHANGES ENVOYS WITH JAPAN 

Following the diplomatic recognition of Manchoukuo by Japan 
steps were take nr to reciprocate by the opening of a diplomatic mission 
in Tokyo. This was to serve during the interim period against the 
t me when a formal Legation would be opened. This mission was 
r pencil in September. 1932, When the mission was raised to Legation 
status Lieut, -General Tinge* an experienced Manchurian diplomat* 
who had repress ntiitcd China at The Hague, and was formerly in a 
Ministerial capacity at Peking, was appointed to the post which he 
now holds. Shortly after his arrival in Japan he was formally pre- 
sented to the Emperor, 

Although the Japanese government had cemented permanent 
diplomatic relations with Manchoukuo by the defence protocol on 
September J5th, and long before that was intimate enough to have 
the world charge a sinister liaison* it was not until late September 
that the Japanese Embassy was opened and in December that the first 
Ambassador presented his credentials. One of the reasons was the 
lack of facilities for an Embassy. Changchun had been a way-station; 
Hsinking was under transformation, but the bright new bricks had not 
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ANDERSEN, MEYER CO., 

ENGINEERS - CONTRACTORS - IMPORTERS 


Specialists in the 
design and supply 
of Power plants* 
Paper Milts, Cotton 
Mills, Flour Mills* 
Airplane Hangar** 
and other Engine- 
ering and Indust- 
rial Projects. 

Importers of 
complete lines of 
Railway Equip- 
ment, Building 
Heating and 


Plumbing Supplies, 
all types of Elec- 
trical Equipment 
and Apparatus* 
Air Conditioning 
Systems* Road 
Making Machinery* 
Mining and Smelt- 
ing Equipment, 
Bank Vault Doors* 
Safes, Diesel En- 
gines, Air Com- 
pressors, etc.* etc. 


International General Electric 5000 K. W., 0250 K. V. A,, 6600 Volt, 3 phase, 
1C P* M, Turbo- Generator set for 285 Lbs. steam pressure, 230 F superheat; installed in 
Light Works, New Plant, in 1920 by Andersen, Meyer A Co., Ltd., Mukden, Manchuria. 

ESTABLISHED IN MUKDEN SINCE 1908 


Head Office: Harbin, Konnaya No. 1 


Branches: Dairen* Mukden, Seishin 


Telegraphic Address, BRYNEB - Codes Used: Bentley's First & Second Editions* Boe Code- 


Shipping, Forwarding* Fire & Marine Insurance, Press Packing* Engineering. 


Ships Agents for: — 

America Mail Line. 

Bank Line Ltd. 

Barber Wilheltnsen Line. 

Blue Star Line. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd, 

Dollar Steamship Lines, 

Dodwell-Castle Line, 

Compagnie des Messageries Mari times. 

Glen Shire Line (excepting Dairen), 
Holland East Asia Line. 

Java China Japan Line (excepting Dairen) 
Ocean Shipping Company, Vancouver. 


Forwarding: 

Agents & Correspondents all over the world. 

Insurance: 

General Agents for Manchoukuo for American Asiatic Underwrit- 
ers. Inc.* Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. London. (Dairen only). 

Engineering: 

Authorised dealers for Kwantung Leased Territory and the whole 
of Manchoukuo, 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Led, Peoria, U.S.A, Truck Type Tractors 
& Road Machinery, 

Press Packing: 

Hydraulic & EL ctric Presses for packing of Wool, Hair, Hides. 
Skins etc., Mukden. 
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TWO YEARS OF ROAD WORK : The Heavy black lines snow the roads 

built In 1913* and heavy parallel lines the program for 1934, Much amuse 
ment was created in M&mchuria fty the publication of the Information 
from tbb map in a London newspaper as Japan's "secret WAR ROADS.” 

yet risen from the prairie and formality had to wait on construction. 
Since those fretful days the skyline has so changed that It la com- 
pletely unrecognizable by old residents returning after an absence* 
and the Embassy quarters form not the least striking examples of 
architecture fitting to the dignity of this diplomatic union. 

In thei field of foreign affairs Manchoukuo's only other ventures 
(excepting those with China, which are too cousinly to be foreign) 
have been with Russia, and it is significant that they have been more 
friendly than otherwise, Manchoukuo*s first foreign consulate was 
opened in Siberian territory on October 1, 1932* and another began to 
function at Chita, , the big Siberian junction city, on February 1st of 
the following year. These did indicate a practical acceptance of the 
hew regime by the ever-practical Russian government* although not 
exactly a formal diplomatic recognition. The difference is negligible 
as far as the concrete results are concerned* and even if Russia does 
not admit the existence of Manchoukuo as a nation* she has dealings 
with her* and that establishes de facto acknowledgement. 

One of the points of irritation about China to agitate the foreign 
mind: is that the country simply will not set its own house in order 
before concerning itself with exterior affairs. The west takes the 
view that China is worrying about a dress, for a party when the 
larder and the drains have not been attended to* let alone 
the household treasury, Manchoukuo p a earliest work was in amend- 
ment of this charge^ and that necessitated the framing of the budget, 
which already has been tentatively touched upon inj the story of the 
Central Bank. On October JIS* 1932* the first national budget came 
into existence* somewhat timidly* and rather conservatively. The 
government! was not too sure of its revenues, and rather too sure of its 
manifold obligations* But the Finance Ministry under Hsi Hsia and 
his advisers was adventurous. Distinctive and somewhat original to 
China was the centralizing of the financial authority in this budget 
^hicle, Thial meant some drastic reforms in; taxation and monopolies, 
tieing them up to the central capital instead of provincial and hsien 
capitals. 

DETAIL OF FIRST BUDGET STATEMENT 

Once the national revenue-producers were organized and chan- 
nelled to the one treasury* the government then was able to make its 
budget progress. Up to that time it had worked on an emergency 


budget system that was more like living from pocket to mouth. This 
did not at all suit the formal-minded ministers who wanted things 
"done modern," The budget covered the fiscal period from July 1st, 

1932, to June 30* 1933. Principal revenues were from Customs, Salt 
tax* consolidation and consumption taxes. Indirect taxation was the 
main plan. Here are the first year's revenues and expenditures ex- 
pressed in Manchoukuo yuan: 

Customs duties, $40*460*000; tonnage dues* $430,000; salt tax, 
$16*814*000; land tax* $2,955,000; production tax, $6,213,000* business 
tax, $3*694*006; live stock tax, $960*000; slaughtering tax, $50,000; 
deeds tax* $1,445*000; tobacco and wine fax* $2,069,000; consolidation 
tax, $7,127,000; stamp duty* $1,954,000; mining tax, $116,000; coal tax, 
$349,000; state Industries returns* $9,631*000; miscellaneous, $698*000. 
or & total in all revenues of $97,386,000. 

This amounts to a little more than three dollars silver per 
capita of population* about a dollar 41 American" or four shillings 
British. 

There were some extraordinary revenues too, such as the sale 
of state properties and Manchoukuo* s returns from the North Man- 
churia railway. The grand total from all sources was $113,000*000, 

It is to the credit of the State that it ^ was equally frank about 
what to do with the money, and the estimated expenditures were 
given thus: 

Chief Executive's office, including, the maintenance of the head 
of the State and his retinue* $1*150,000; the General Affairs Board 
jurisdiction $37,664,000, which includes all state enterprises not pro- 
perly Hated by ministries j yet ascertainable in detail through the audit 
department; General Affairs Board operation expenses, $980,117; 
Privy Council $197,669; Legislative Council* $256,332; Supervisory 
Council, $362,506; Bureau of Legislation, $189,098; Capital Construc- 
tion Bureau, $259,975; Tatung Academy* $213,446; Provincial govern- 
ments, $12,000,000; National Treasury! subsidy, $5*196,000; other ex- 
penditures* $3,099,464; National Treasury Reserve* $15,000,000; Gen- 
eral Administration Office for Hsingan Province, $1,012,030; Depart- 
ment of Civil .Affairs* $4,168,175; Department of Foreign Affairs, 
$666,892; Department of Defence* $30,000; Department of Finance* 
$24,458,243; Department of Industry* $434*589; Department of Com- 
munications* $1,547,825; Department of Justice; $3,108*126; Depart- 
ment of Education $271*511; extraordinary expenditures for various 
ministries which would not be listed as normal obligations* $8,825,967. 
Total expenditures* $113,308,055. 

There was a supplementary budget of $24,648,945 in March* 

1933. Most of this was! for emergency flood relief, and the : balance to 
establish the opium monopoly bureau and for the Capital Construction 
Bureau, 

A transient critic in the country, seeking to find some flaw in 
the first budget*. put his finger on the disparity between the money, set 
aside for education and that for military operations* But the reason- 
ing map at once will see the 11 necessity first of pacifying and organizing 
a country before building schools. Another thing is that primary 
education is largely in the bands of local authorities* Manchoukuo 
adjudges itself stilt largely devoted to primary education among peo- 
ples mostly illiterate, 

BUDGET SURPLUS ASSISTS STATE 

The second budget was adopted on June 28, 1933 and approved 
by the State Council the following day* It comprised $149,169,178. 
Thus the increase was something more than $11,000*000. The budget 
was balanced without loan facilities* other than the $7,000*000 for 
state roads* which really indicated a bond issue on the security of the 
improvements* distributed over the provinces. The budget is a fine 
piece of constructive work throughout making full allowance for 
reserves and the. reduction of national debt. 

The wise conservatism was amply rewarded by a handsome 
surplus at the end of the first half of the fiscal year. It was over 
forty per cent up, enabling the government to make a number of 
adjustments required for urgent uses of capital and allowing some 
considerable reductions of taxation throughout the country besides 
the unheard-of proposition of ,a reduction in aalt revenues^nnounced 
as an enthronement gift to the nation by Emperor Pu Yi. 

. In a nutshell, the budget system, and its results, have confirmed 
Manchoukuo s position as a modern, business-like nation 

MANCHOUKUO TAKES TO THE AIR 

Prior to Manchoukuo, Manchuria regarded the aeroplane as an 
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mm 1 *a* necessary to trans-ship at Junctions, cars 

tar to a* Une to another as in America. And plans 

Ml t#»*t * ' * bring the N.M.R. into the same group, as soon 

• • ****** * being negotiated, is brought to a head. Here is 

# iwftite i t'l '* * quick summary of railway conditions is 

it tMt 
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JEHOL CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 



HSINKINU HAS ITS DELICIOUS RETREATS: The park in Itir 

new capital with serpentln* and arched bridge*, qu el w«»ded knoll* and 
grmMay dell*, affords real and recreation lo an appreciative populace. 


M im chrun-l<»«ical order by which this account was arranged 

IMmi i «ol **d that i* nothing less than an epic. For a brief period 

MR«S t« u tt|| Weat h lens Interest of the world as in the mountainous 
pmta 4 (lirheukun thousands of "remnant’* Chinese soldiers, 
n - nr - - — pittfc' b-j* u misguided as they were misled, massed to 
ta Miking government taking over the backward territory 
li i ie r ip lie plame of Mongolia and Liao, and the plain of 
# *ta «u Munhaikwan corridor on the east. In a brief but 

batata tafe I** Iiptniis army, on the authority of its defence 

!4 —Mui eta Minrhotakuo, swept through Jehol and had the pro* 
teta^MM In three or four days. The opposition melted away, 
* »h 4 *«*#*: welcome was accorded the new regime by the 
ta<ta | ij Mlf^l I h p boundaries of the state then were consolidated 
t(tl f # iRtal igaiaat it# safety permanently removed. The pacifica- 
ta* «# |fc reality spelled the completion of major peace In Man- 
*#4 tm- Hit time onwards there was no real resistance to 
4 t* ,r t ^ in |f«A from bandits, excepting for one or two well- 
rifi-' n ' The country was won over to its new allegiance, 

run.r- fftiRied in March, when the roads were still good and hard 
mi i*. « ta« frt M. and almost before it was completed Hs inking 
wm MMiN'd tu Mat# Highways plan. This was on March 3, 1933. 


muis REPLACE CARAVAN TRAILS 

, #*#flntially is a winter- road country, Of course 

la th# summer too, hut frost and snow put them at 
***MI ten Railway# are a recent innovation and for 
m Uij am van trials and cart roads have shared with; such 
r* w th# Sungari, Liao, Nonni and Yalu, the burden of 

M ^ ^«nger transportaiion. Hilly in the south, prairie 
fawud to the east and mountainous in Hsingan and 
ft* state r baa presented a diversified problem of road en- 
m ++ th# populace has followed the natural and easy 
* * < ut ** ! its great highways serving the settled 1 districts 

M ^ ^ ®K»tor transport, and the necessity for speed and 
ta- mm* k#v« put a new complexion on the road situation 
ViaiWfUo government; has sought to adjust by the laying 
r « urn i ef trunk highways on the most approved modern 
a* i l& the fold the country was ready. Premier Cheng 

, ' 0 f good roads. Premier: Cheng prevailed at the 

mi i ,f*ik ftiTLbtngh till associates were equally ardent for rapid 
k olio was agreed upon, money set aside and a 
, t t4iure rm pjd performance. Now the State can view 
~ * * f% for the board came into existence on March 3, 

t f , J iu first season's work with the frost. In the interim 
n \ nan ka.rt 4000 kilometres of national highways, as an* 
i# a * imminent on November 29. 

_ *UmenUry part of the work lay in Jehol pro- 
% R* r elated from Manchoukuo. At the end of the 

-I,- v... Wretched from Cbengteh (or Jehol City) 

nt ta-ft highway v&m- flPrnn d most important 


m*m«* k.ghway «. ■ the aecoiid moat important 

,4 ~ ** ‘ 1 u^erel* it had taken days of suffering to travel 

i# $*** at t h e end of the Peipiao railway that runs 

yy rjf Jtk -nbaikwan railway, a car now may travel the 


distance over relatively comfortable roads. Work now is going for- 
tteH to connect Jehol more closely by road with the Manchoukuo 
country west of the Taonsn railway, and thus an unknown country 
at long last will come into the open. There Is concentration on main 
trunk roads and emergency connections, and after three years Man- 
churia will be able to 1 say she has tha best road system in any part of 
China. She has that now, but the difference will bq so marked as to 
merit special punctuation. 

Incoming population has provided one of the government’s 
problems. There were the historic farm-hungry millions from 
Shantung to think about, and the small number of foreigners who 
usually require more attention than Chinese. In 1927-1928 season 
more than a million Chinese entered Manchuria seeking homes in this 
Oriental "last west* 1 There was complete cessation of immigration 
during the fervid days after the Incident, but as soon as the State 
was established word reached Shantung and Hopeh in North China 
that all was well and the tide began to flow again. No restriction was 
placed on the arrival of honest farmers and laborers, but some super- 
vision was exercised over others. The country had enough bad charact- 
ers of its own without looking for political malcontents from China 
Proper. But on the whole the immigration was of a moat desirable 
character and it indicated that while Chinese politicians raved, the 
undermost people understood true conditions in Manchuria and wished 
to enjoy this blessed relief from exploitation and the safety to life 
and property. 

FACILITIES GRANTED TO FOREIGNERS 

Immigration to Manchuria has, to some extent, been seasonable 
in past years, about 60 per cent, of those coming north leaving again 
after the harvest. But this year the percentage of departures has 
been much smaller. There has been no restriction on emigration. 
The inflow has been at the rate of from 20,000 to 40,000 a month, and 
this year larger numbers are expected with the Spring; predictions 
are freely made of the old return te a million rush. 

As for foreigners tho Government established a vise ay stem. A 
transit vise was given for $2 and a permanent vise for $10. The 
government by this method keeps control of its incoming population. 
Foreign residents in Manchuria require no vise after registration with 
the nearest police station, a form of protection by identification. The 
incoming foreigner from long distances usually obtains a certificate 
of approval in advance, although bona fide travellers and desirable 
residents receive prompt vises at the frontiers. 

In the early summer of 1933 the Soviet government startled 
China and the world by offering to sell the North Manchuria 
(Chinese Eastern) Railway to Japan or Manchoukuo. This readiness 
to withdraw from the control of an old political property aroused In- 
tense antagonism in China where it was truly interpreted as a friendly 
gesture towards Manchoukuo. The Government here responded by 
appointing a commission in charge of its Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to meet a Soviet Commission for agreement as to price and 
terms. The conference of the two groups opened in Tokyo on June 
28, 1933, where it was understood the friendly offices of Japan might 
be of avail. Failure to reach agreement so far ha* been due to soviet 
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*' * ' i -u raging feature of Manchoukuo's control law ia 
( >f the registration date in the spring of 1933 
’ / T ' r ‘ " m ight be obtained nor could new amoking' permits 
* , government has a maximum registry of users and 

1 n i nation in the course of time is inevitable, 
‘ ^eep in mind the human equation : whatever is 

f it ntriffues his interest. If it is humanly possible to 
hfe in, Manchuria, the government will do it and 
f * ?' 1 ( n the taak with considerable success. 


as a medium of trade, the discounting of bills, mortgages, etc. Here 
we have an ideal combination to meet the purposes of socialists and 
capitalists. For the socialist there is the main control of the state 
bank and for capital the fullest freedom under a law whose only 
checks are against exploitation. Foreign banks, such as the National 
City Bank of New York, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the 
Chartered Bank of India and Australia operate ir^ the state, as do the 
native Chinese banks, even the Bank of China and the Bank of Com- 
munications, both institutions of the Chinese republic. 


ECONOMIC LIFE WELL CONTROLLED 



CENTRAL CIRCLE. MLKDEN 


for depositors. The main banking is centered In the 
* r M inchou which attends to the national financing, and 
tote (al * • al Ha nk established under the Central Bank a supervision 


The Trade Marks Law is modelled after similar laws in Japan, 
America and Europe, safeguarding brands and marks under the most 
approved practise. 

In industry the government ha<* established the principle that 
the state must control basic supplies and manufactures as national 
trusts and for reasons of national security. Thus coal mines, forests* 
gold mines, iron and steel manufacturing, salt manufacture and the 
like are state monopolies, but in almost every case the companies 
established for their exploitation are semi -public, the nation retaining 
control and assuring a fair return to investors and the public sub- 
scribing a large percentage of the capital. In forestry the wisdom of 
such a policy is at once evident, for cutting is economically controlled 
to the needs of the market while reforestation is guaranteed, the 
plan being **a tree planted for a tree down. 11. 

Finally Justice: Manehoukuo can show accomplishments for 

which the foreign Powers having dealings with China have striven 
for years. A Judicial system on modern lines i$ laid down, with 
courts as the west knows them and prisons on the modern principle. 
These reforms, so strikingly an improvement over the feudal system 
prevailing before 1932, are not yet perfected, but it is believed the 
full machinery will be functioning this year and conditions presented 
where under no further need shall exist for extraterritoriality. 

This outline deals only with the strictly governmental develop- 
ment of Manehoukuo since its inception as a state, to show the trends 
of administration rather than a full sight of the work done. The 
ministries and departments have been hard at it for two years. In 
its work it believes it has the support of the people. Their endorse- 
ment is reflected in some measure by the enthusiasm which has greet* 
ed the enthronement of an Emperor who has been its Chief Executive 
since its inception* 
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Why Japan Helped Manchuria 


Some of the causes behind Japanese intervention in 1931, a digest 
of military action afterwards and some observations on the results. An 
interview with Ueut.-Gcm ral Vasutaro Takayanagi. 
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GEWEBAItS OF JAPAN IDENTIFIED WITH MANCTIUPIAN DEFENCE 


5 hi Mute* temer Commander j a-Chie f of the Kwantimc Army mid hr*\ Amhnasnd^r to Mnn- 
Chief of the Kwsntun^ Army and Ambassador to Manchoukuo; General Sln^rii Ilonjo. vlr^f 
pan, and Commander-in^Chief of Kwantung Army during the ft rat- critical months after the 

it, sitting, Lieut -Generals Kisabiiro Ando* Command- 
denenils Giiehi fti&hl* Maeayemou Sakamoto ond 
f of Staff to the Kwantimg Army* nrcd erne of the 
i his left. Major-General Ynsutvugit Okamura, Yieo- 
the cutstnnding achievemente of tlie-eam^ftign, <ji 

<r „__ yor of Mukden after the loci- 
and prtdeCBBWr of General Doihara* 

' " u Jiro Totuon, Com- 
Lieut.-Gen. Toranoeoke Hashl- 

the Manchurian Incident; Major^ 


f Corps Commanders at, HslnMng. From left to r 
Nsoaukes Mateuki; Marshal Nobuyoshi Mato; UieiH 
wav Guards. Lieut. -General Kuniaki Koiso, Cr 
panese service is standing beliind Marshal Muto. 
ie peace agreement of Tnngku was one ot 

• nr Gen Kenji Doiharn. Resident Officer of Mukden and temporal May 

■i°TWaki former Senior Staff Officer to Kwantung Anny i T tn 

I,™ J S i Mori, Fonner Commander of Railway Guards; the Late Lieuf.-Gen 
Mivnke Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army under General Homo, 
i Wr.r Pftmmander of Kwantung Gendarmerie. 

i Sliogo LtaaeOe who ied ins tufee into Harbin for the first time in 
>r n f Kwantung Gendarmerie. 
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of South kiiiehurii tnnifemd from Husain to Japan for admin iatra- 
t ion purposei i conferred with Hsu Shih-chEng, Viceroy of China, at 
Mukden. Hsu returned the tail in the most cordial atmosphere. 

At Peking similar conditions of friendship existed. Prince 
Chun, Regent during the minority of the Emperor Pu Yi, held confer- 
ences with the late Marquis Komura (Japanese signatory of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty), the late Count Shimpei Goto, Minister of Communica- 
tion! for Japan, and the late Baron Hikoicht Ijuin, Minister to China. 
Many important issues were settled between them, including ratifica- 
tion of the terms of settlement with Russia. 

On Japan's part there were some notable measures of concilia- 
tion. The Mukden — Hsinmin railway, later part of the Peking-Mukden 
railway, was handed over to China by Japan as a token of good will. 
Japan agreed to permit China to open a Customs House in Dairen for 
the accommodation of her maritime trade with Manchuria. Following 
along these exchanges so happily existing, the Governor General of 
Kwantung, General Ohshima and Baron Goto made calls on Viceroy 
Chao Ehr-hsun. After Chao, Hsu Shih-chang was a closw collaborator 
with Japan and It was under his vice-regal control that a contract was 
«ign**d for joint Japanese-Chineso operation of the Yalu Timber Com- 
pany which has done so much for the judicious exploitation of the 
forestry trade in Manchuria. Railway questions, collieries, the demar- 
cation of the disputed ChlentAo area and similar issues were most 


Actual interference with the Chinese administration, or rather with 
Chang T so- Jin's autonomous government (for Manchuria even as far 
back as 1915, was virtually independent, and became more evidently 
so at thu height of Chang's power in 1925) was never applied. 

While Chang Tso-lin officially was friendly with the Japanese 
he permitted the spread of anti-foreignism and anti-Japonism through 
out his territory. Irritating demonstrations took ' place against the 
Japanese. There was interference with their legitimate work, fracture 
of old agreement, disregard of treaties, parallelling of railway lines 
despite conventions to the contrary — these are but items in a long 
list of legitimate complaints. 

Chang Tso-tln, in the meantime, had been outside the Great Wall 
with his Army, had been defeated by conspiracies and discouraged by 
the refusal of Foreign Powers to recognize or support bis regime. 
Now he started homewards towards his own Manchuria, the land he 
never lived to rule again. For on the outskirts of Mukden the train 
was blown up by political enemies whose identity never has been 
ascertained (although the astute politicians say the Japanese did It* 
the Japanese being blamed for almost everything that happens) and 
the feudal state passed into the hands of a son, Chang Hsiao-liang. 

CHANG'S SON INCOMPETENT IN CRISIS 


satisfactorily adjusted with benefit to both sides. Chang was not as strong as his father, and he had no means of 

stemming the rising tide of anti-foreignlsm and anti-Japoniam which 
To many people these names and circumstance mean little. Now hii father had unofficially encouraged. To deal with it he embraced 

they have passed into history, but they are recalled to punctuate me a policy of surrender, by joining the Kuomintang Party of China to 

statement that Japan and China were on terms of understanding and take definite sides and to turn Manchuria over to the forces which his 

could settle question.* reasonably between themselves, without the po- father bad used to some extent, but carefully kept under control, 

iionous political propaganda and unfair suspicions which actuate In- The third and critical stage began with the appearance of Chang; 
ternational issues in these times. Hsiao-liang, Influenced against the Japanese who had done so much 

for the Three Eastern Provinces He became their moat active and 
SECOND STAGE IS ENTERED open opponent. One of his measures was an agreement with the 

Nanking Government whereby he would adjust all domestic questions 
The condition* which brought about a change in relations were m Manchuria but all diplomatic questions would be dealt with by the 

closely connected with the revolution innpired by Dr. Sun Yat-aan. Central government. The purpose of this was to afford Young Chang 

Strangely enough ihir Chinos political leader was saved from death rm excuse for refusal to settle any question with the Japanese. For 

by two nations who later were the victim* of h\n boycotts and assaults. when anything arose that did not suit him to arrange with Japan he 

Had it tv ‘ been f * *r the re fug* afforded In Japan, Sun Yat-«en and described it a diplomatic question over which he had no control. But 

other* of *1 twi moil certainly would have been executed on matters affecting his revenues in Manchuria, and wherever he could 

by the government of China, loiter on, when Sun Yat-sen was in squeeze and Irritate the Japanese. It was a domestic question. 

London, he was rescued from his own countrymen by the British Gov- 
ernment. Both of thtfse nations suffered for their magnanimity. Under Chang Father and Son the Japanese suffered for years, 

watching their work endangered, their Investments dwindling In value. 
The revolutionaries of China rallied partisans to their stand- their rights Routed, and every single condition as regards their safety 

■ rd by denouncing the treaties with foreign governments and arousing on the mainland, for which they had fought and bled, repudiated and 

the people of China against other nations, ft was a policy as dishonored, 

unfair as it was dangerous, as devastating in breaking down Interna- 
tional trust a* It was astir s* in attaining any domestic benefits. The The Japanese, likewise, saw the domestic situation in Man- 

forrign treat si * were but minor questions In problems affecting the churla going from bad to worse, the people being exploited, tortured, 
well-being of the country as a whole. But the political leaders were deprived even of the fruits of their agricultural +oil bv the most 

shame less and ruthless, and "Down With" prefaced every issue on heartless methods. Nobody was in a better position to observe than 

every handbill and from the mouth of every platform speaker. Japan, because it is very much Japan’s business to see that her own 

resources and safety are Intact Anarchy In Manchuria meant the 
On the crest of this wave of anti-foreign sentiment China was destruction oi Japanese enterprise, the loss of incalculable public and 

carried along toward* the ruinous state of recent years. The Chinese private Investments In which Japan and her people were intimately 

were not only urged, but Intimidated to demonstrate against foreign- jinked, 

cm. In demands for the return of concessions which foreign enterprise 

had built up and In the surrender of many rights held by the Powers WARLORDS SAW THE INEVITABLE END 

which were of equal benefit to the Chinese. The concessions, for in- 


stance, contribute more wealth to China than they do to any foreign 
country. As runes of safety they have been the refuge of the very 
politicians who denounced them, from Sun Yat-sen to Chang Haiao- 
llang. 

In Manchuria politicians were not slow to take up the popular 
cry for purposes of their own. Here and In China Proper that friend- 
ship of Japan and China was rapidly broken down under evil In- 
fluences of feckless agitators and warlords. Chang Tso-lin. who had 
risen to the status of Governor, utilised the political trends to Irritate 
and hamper the Japanese, thus bringing into sharp relief the difficult- 
ies later to cause the explosion of 1931. Agitation was intensified 
everywhere. Great Britain was subjected to a severe trade boycott. 
The boycott, indeed, became one of the principal weapons of the new 
religion. States which refused to accede to the importunities of 
agitators were to be punished by the boycott. 

OTAR OF CHANG IN ASCENDENT 

Chang Tso-lin, who had risen from humble station in Manchuria, 
harbored ambitions in the empire to the south. The new doctrine was 
employed by him. but Indirectly, as a step towards the hampering oi 
Japan which, he thought, should insure him a freer hand in file south. 
True it it thsf Japan desired Manchuria to keep out of the whirlpool 
into which the rest of the country was being drawn, and would have 
advised Chang or anybody rUe of good will, in their own interests 


Before the explosion on September l?th. 1931, conditions haa 
come fo such a pass that Marshal Chang himself dare not stay in the 
country. He did not know what his own people would do to him. In 
any outburst he knew where the guilt lay and his leading aides were of 
the same opinion. They had bled the country to a condition of 
economic anemia beyond their powers of restoration. There had been 
an agreement with Nanking giving the Young Marshal and his 
suite control over North China, which he was happy u accept a.* a 
means of escaping the country. After the explosion not one of the 
big fellows was on the ground. Nor were their families. Nor much 
of their movable wealth. 

Japan had not been idle throughout this gradual breakdown. 
Time and again, with due regard to the sovereignty of the country, 
Japanese in high positions had advised the leaders of Manchuria to 
act in the interests of their own people. To all SU cb counsel little or 
no regard had been paid until the situation was so bad, the Japanese 
people and the people of Manchuria felt that they no longer could 
rely upon the usual channels of settlement, the diplomatic and political 
methods proved so ineffective over the previous years, 
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all certain that the large native military forces in the country did not 
mean some harm to the. relatively small Japanese garrison, 

INTERVENTION FORCED ON JAPAN 


The explosion came. Japanese commanders on the ground 
acted as they thought best m an emergency. They occupied strategic 
points in Mukden and other places along the railway. Quickly it be- 
came apparent that the problem was not merely one of sitting on a 
poorly defended railway system, but of taking outer works in self- 
defence. These could be held in trust for the people, but no general 
could accept the proposition of permitting the accumulation of large 
hostile forces along the railway lines other than Japanese lines, and 
in the. big centres outside the Japanese zones. 

More than one problem lay before the anxious Japanese military, 
command. Anxiety about the protection of the country from anarchy 
was one t and a pressing issue. The re-forming soldiery, bold and 
well-equipped, of Chang Hsiao-lUng's old regime, whether for him or 
for themselves was another. Looming unpleasantly close was the 
spectre of the Soviet, ever ready to exploit any anarchic opportunity, 
whose return in strength to Manchuria might once more imperil 
Japanese existence. 


This was no time for palaver for the very sane reason there was 
nobody to palaver with. It was most obviously a case of act first aim 
talk when safety was secured. Instead of leaving it to diplomacy, 
referring things to the League and permitting the whole country to 
go to ruin, which Russia, not a member of the League, might exploit, 
Japan made an important decision. That was to defend Manchuria at 
all costs* for Mancnuria’s sake no less than Japan's. 

PROTECTION OF WHOLE COUNTRY NECESSARY 

The first move was up the Taonan Railway to protect the flank 
and head off any Russian development, besides reassuring the Mongol* 
to the west. Japanese ; troops went north to the Nonni River, just 
south of the juncture of the Taonan and Chinese Eastern Railways at 
Angangchi, They found General Mai Chan-shan had destroyed the 
bridges. Engineers repaired them under lire and the first of the lesser 
warlords under Chang was brought into contact with Japanese fighting 
forces. The struggle was short, for once the Japanese were over Lhc 
river and at Angangchi Ma Chan-shan surrendered and later identified 
himself with the independent government which he later repudiated 
when threatened by political enemies. But the Japanese had Tsitsihar, 
the capital of Heilungkiang, and all the lines of communication, 
although with a perilously small force. 




Kirin, the capital of the province of that name, previously had 
been taken, and in quick order the Japanese pushed up the southern 
branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway and entered Harbin, Here, as 
in other parts of Manchuria, the Japanese soldiers showed themselves 
without peers in discipline. The inhabitants welcomed their presence 
as a guarantee that their lives and property would be respectea. 


At the outset General Hon jo, the Japanese Commanders n-Chief, 
had issued a proclamation assuring the population of protection an 
urging them to follow' their usual occupations without fear, r or u 
history of the military phases of the campaign the reader will have 
access to many excellent sources, but here it is sufficient to saj a . 
once the strategic points of Manchuria were occupied, the Japanese 
disposing of their 30.0U0 men in a most efficient manner : wo problems 
presented themselves. One was the defeat of the organize mi s ar\ 
forces of Chang Hsiao-liang, .whose belligerence was maintained by 
their chief in the belief that the League of Nations would intervene. 
The other was the suppression of large-scale banditry. n ® r % 
case they had the support of most of the disintereste* rej-u m- s o 
Manchuria, In the second they commanded the whole-hearted 
ermonrairenient of every ulane of society in the country , excep mg, o 


Several campaigns were carried out towards t e 
each of these purposes, Ma Chan-shan with his re be a was . ■ ' 

pursued in the fastnesses of the north country, nine p . ' ue|1 
Britain had hunted De Wet during the Boer \\ »r. \ Soviet 

threatened the Japanese in Kinghan and was evicte di ™ 4ed ot 
Russia. Several bandit armies were quietly and efficK - _P 
on the eastern line of the Chinese Eastern railway, _ 

triangle zone, Liao River, Kirin and other places, So c 
or soldier-bandit groups in Jehol. who had eonsti itu tec ^ u ! hi( . h 
menace in that province, melted away before a !,gh * f were pur - 
rommanded the admiration of the world. These campaig , 

“with the full approval of th, independent national government 
of Manchuria, later at their express wish and m a f ,, e 

troops. Until, at the time of writing. Manchuria is in . U 
and control excelling anything m its modern bistory ^ m . e 

if the Mongols or Manchus ever had such a complete an P * 
peace aa there exists today. 


The moat striking feature of the two and half years of Japanese 
operations in Manchuria was the safeguarding of native life and 
property. Men who have seen the troops of many nations in action 
say with conviction that none were better behaved than the Japanese. 
Their temperate treatment of the peasantry, their respect foi property, 
their strict payment for all supplies, won confidence and established 
respect. 

The generals, the officers and other ranks of the Japanese army 
made a mark in Manchuria most difficult to excel or even equal, a 
tribute to the finest traditions of chivalry and bushido. Japanese 
names have been carved ine radically in the respectful memory of the 
whole Manchurian nation. 


MEMORABLE DATES FOR MANCHURIA 

1900-Boxer massacres. General AlexiefT uses harsh measures 
in Manchuria. 1901-Conclusion of second Si no-Russian secret treaty ] 
establishment of port of Dairen with increasing threats against Japan- 
ese and Chinese safety. 1902-Death of LI Hung-chang; Anglo-Japan- 
ese Alliance; Russo-French Alliance. 1 904 -Declaration of war 

against Russia by Japan. 190B- Peace treaty between Japan and 
Russia; conclusion of post-bellum treaty between Japan and China. 

1906- Visit to Manchuria of Prince Kimmochi Saionji as Premier 
and beginning of Japanese construction and development policy m 
Manchuria; 1907- Re ft to rat Ion to China by Japan of Mukden-Hsinmm 
railway as gesture of good will; Japanese agreement to opening of 
Chinese Customs House at Dairen to facilitate trade in Manchuria; 
Governo ^General Ohshima, followed by Baron Shimpei Goto, make 
official calls on Chinese Viceroy Chao Ehr-hsun. 1963-Con elusion of 
agreement between Japan and China for development of Yalu River 
timber concessions; Chinese Viceroy Hau Shi-ehang confers with 
Governor-General Ohshima, 

1909-First year of Pu YV& reign as Emperor of China; death of 
Emperor Kuang Hsu and Dowager Empress Tzu Hhi; China and 
Japan mutually settle outstanding railway, colliery and frontier pro- 
blems through Prince Chun; period of Sino-Japanese friendship; 
United States Secretary of State, Philander Knox, proposed inter na- 
tionalization of Manchuria railways which Japan and Russia opposed. 

19U-Chinese revolutionary outbreak at Wuchang; Chang Tso- 
lin, Manchurian military leader, moved his headquarters to Mukden 
from Taonan. laying foundations of later dictatorship, 1912-First 
year 0 f Chinese republic; abdication of Pu Yi as Emperor; Yuan 
Shih-kai installed as President; 1915-Chang Tao-lin called on General 
Mass take Terauchi, Governor-General of Chosen, opening diplomatic 
contacts with Japan for good understanding which Chang later re- 
pudiated; Yuan Shih-kai aspired to throne of China under Hung era. 
191 6- Death of Yuan Shih-kai. 

1918-Chang Tso-lin visited Peking, In pursuit of his later im- 
perial ambitions, against the protests of Mr. Akatsuka, Japanese 
Consul-General at Mukden, who foresaw' complications. 1920-Chang 
Tso-lin again visited Peking and concluded provincial federation of 
Manchuria and Mongolia; Manchuria armies massed for expedition 
into North China; Chang Hsiao-liang appointed garrison commander 
of Mukden; Manchuria envoy. Yu Chung-han despatched to Tokyo to 
seek understanding with Japan, this being in line with Manchuria's 
policy (so far) that Japan had an interest In Manchuria which must 
be respected. 

1921-Chang Tso-lin continued intervention in North China 
politics by attending Tientsin conference and assisting Uang Shlh-yi 
in formation of Peking ministry- 1922-Outbreak of North China- 
Mukden hostilities; entry of Manchurian armies Into Shanhaikwan 
declaring they will “unify China by force." 1923-Opening of Taonan- 
Ssupingkai railway. 1924-Recurrence of Chihli-Mukden hostilities; 
coup d'etat in Peking. 

1925 General Kuo Sung-ling attempts revolutionary coup in 
Manchuria and ta beheaded; 1926-Chang Tso-lin entered Peking at 
head of his army. 1927-Chang Tso-lin called on Japanese Minister, 
Mr Kenkichi Yoshizawa at Peking; Chinese government raided Soviet 
embassy in Peking with approval of Powers; Chang Tao-lin opened 
Hulutao harbor as opposition to Dairen; Chang Tso-lin installed as 
ireneraltssimo; anti-Japanese agitations increased and demonstrations 
permitted bv authorities. 1928-Chantt Tso-lin assassinated by 
dynamiting of train on outskirts of Mukden as his armies withdraw 
northwards, defeated and betrayed; Chang Hsiao-lianfr change* flag 
of Manchuria to Kuomintang emblem; threatening attitude of native 
soldiery in Manchuria against Japanese; Kwantung Army base moved 
to Mukden: Chang Hsiao-liang receives appointment as Commander- 
in-chief of Manchuria under Nanking government. 

1931-Mukden incident; first independence activities. 1932-For- 
mation of independent Manchurian government with His Excellency 
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NVang Tao (The Kindly Way) 

An explanation, with some illustrative essays, of the political 
morality on which the State of Manchoukuo is founded as unfolded 
to J. B. Law and C. H. Chen: 

By Premier Cheng Hsiao Hsu 


/ »• 


'MTU of Manrkoukiio had to h c anchored to something 
If it in - it to succeed there had to Jn j certain t faith 
bp mm 4 1 principle* tchich irould govern the conduct of 
tJto people from the humblest peasant to the highest 
0*'< j rr r» to the Emperor himself. 

It had long been the dream of Premier Cheng 
*4 I < ■ tit introduce a system of Confucmn philosophy, 
olih»t and most enduring moral code in China, into 
if* ration of a government, for he believed that if 
ptnfdr were bound In something higher than the 
thing* the y mm hi be tm>re inclined to 
d fishnet* in service. 

He m t Jf'flrtfl Tao, or the Kingly Way. The most 
& * mt feature, from a Wt^fr™ point of view, i$ that 
Wm§ T*o dura jitff take the place of a spiritual code, 
M ample meat* any of the religious beliefs which the 
p* 9 fi* of Manchoukuo are free to accept. In fact this 
\tm tub of the Chinese rounds out and assists 


% 
it 

% 

Itm, Tao J 

lL M najiJdi 

>ffj/ 4 I t ' *{ 

fddm tnlc 


T n f WmngTfto Um explained in a multitude of booU 
... *4 rrnmimmi. To e mvey an idea of H'anfj Tao in a fern 
. , . %*i b . JfjJiruJt in to give a digest of Chrhtianhj, 

» * * Mm ftlx 

XXf i In Maid that Wang Tao im a politico- moral 

„ * «ftii< > • .r .mivoi « nd nnscJflehficss, Umfier i/jf 

•fts I.., himself to mutual love and help. He 

Li» ftiiow fttrn u’ltWnf purpose of reward otfitF 1 

riftt come* of ii it-mrls wtfH done. There is a reward t 

* * m ,g a nodal order which brings peace torn- 

0 , kmtf of phitfmiphy contends that the world’s ills 
•’u tough the auhordi nation of individuality to the 
J m, Statr is rnic which adopts this unselfish 
. the of Us nation nl life* IVan# Tao has 

n ilutr of ChrUUonitij, hut the difference lies 


in the fact that the Ride has a spiritual ideal and promises a future re- 
ward. Wang Tao is tumjnmii, und ’ natural’ ' in the philosophic sense 
but with a strong spiritual inclination. 

Premier Cfrem; Hsiao-hsu has given one rmtry of W*ng Too 
it y the indirect method of disclosing its benefits. He explains that Wang 
Tao is a doctrine which developed from the mingled philokophic* of the 
ancient Chinese sages, e specialty Confucius. It was the principle upon 
which the greatest of emperort Jiajud flut management of their States, 
through moral and intellectual power virtuously applied ♦ UndtT this 
doctrine of unselfishness the emperor was able to ride lath justice, nnd 
enjoyed the benefits of peace and uiuttirrMl trust. 

fftt explains again that the VF«n;j Tao doctrine rests i>n itfrdj of 
one in authority protecting his people, and teaching them to show love and 
sincerity one towards another. Propriety, or moral conduct and the 
sheerest forms of courtesy are derived from IFitnj Tao. 

Under the Tfani? Tao State, the Premier shows, the responsibility 
of umefishness proceeds from tta highest official down to the common 
level of peasantry. They ali *nust know the maxims and apply them to 
themselves first, before expecting exhibition from others. In this way, 
he is convinced, lies the achievement of culture and civilisation. Under 
such a doctrine man may prove his superiority to the animal, fiy pmu- 
ing the triumph of restraini over instinct, 

Premier Cheng Hsiao-hsu , of Manchoukuo, has placed the future 
of the Stati vn a philosophic bash Fmm the m nj first days of its gen?* 
sis Manchoukuo has bem directed, by him, with aw eye to this old 
vulture in new dress. The Premier it one of the outstanding poet* and 
scholar* of the country , and has many books , some of them bin;* 

ing upon the profound subject t:f Wang Too, or Kingly 

The following explanatory essays fit into the pattern of Wang Tao . 
ThOy mere originally given in CkU*M t and are masterpieces of atlhii- 
script and thoughtful culture. This is a general translation of the work. 
A more thorough transcription , after careful comparison with the Chn- 
cne characters, is being undertake Admirers of the Premier are pre- 
senting the competed translation as a tribute to his scholarship. 
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CITY OF MUKDEN 


Its Past, Present and Future Plans 


outlined 


by Mayor C. F . Yen 


M ukd e n M un jc Ipalily Offices 


Mayor F*G, Ten 

■ -* T ? 6 J Citj ' , 0f Fengtien > or Mukden as it is called by foreigners, 

is situated in the centre of South Manchuria, surrounded by wide 
fertile plains and traversed by the Hun river of historical fame. It 
is the capital of Fengtien Province, having the largest population of 
any city in South Manchuria, and is the communications terminus 
where the South Manchuria Railway, Mukden-Shanhaikwan Railway 
Mukden-Antung Railway and Mukden-Hailung Railway lines converge! 
It lies 246 miles to the North of Dairen, thq iargest free port in the 
Far East and 187 miles to the South of Hsinking, the new capital of 
Manchoukuo. 

Bein^ one of the oldest towns of Manchuria 
boast of its history as the birth-place of the Manchu 
reigned over China for 267 
it was known as f 

ready a town of considerable importance. In 16^6 the 
created the capital of China by the founder of the 
Later, in 1644, when the Manchu Dynasty 

known as Liu-Tu, or Pei-tu, which 
capital” respectively 
was established and 
Foreigners, however, 

During the Rubso-Japai 
the two armies took place along 


Mukden can well 
Dynasty, which 
years. At the time of the Yuan Dynasty 
Shenyang, and during the Ming ^Dynasty it was al- 

town was 
Manchu Dynasty* 

pv- *■ .. . ; —— assumed its reign over all 

th ^ ap l tal wa * transferred to Peking, and Mukden became 

mean ''home-capital” and ’’rear 
In 1658 Fengtien-fu, or Fengtien prefecture, 
aliace then the city has been known as Fengtien! 
c-all it by the old Manchu name of Mukden. 

- mese War the final engagement between 

. a line extending over a hundred miles 

east of Mukden for 15 days, from March 1st* 

As the largest and most important commercial city in Man- 
churia, and for years her administrative and political centre, Mukden 
has not lost its importance with the advent of the new stata oi 
Manchoukuo, the capital of which is in the central point of the whole 
of Manchu na - Changchun, now Hsinking, On the contrary being 
endowed with every natural asset to makd it the industrial and com- 
mercial centre of Manchoukuo, the city of Mukden has continued to 
develop and to grow more rapidly and more progressively than before 
Mukden is a distributing centre for beans, bean cakes bean 
oil, wheat flour, coal, cotton-piece goods, cotton yarn, millet, tobacco 
hemp, drugs rice, kerosene, paper, foodstuffs and hundreds of 8und ™ 
goods. Its chief industries include kaoliang distilling, tobacco e-ina* 
nee cleaning cotton, textile fabrics, bricks, hides, beet sugar iute 
and skins and above all it is a centre of the fur trade in Manchuria 
- t . Mukden climate is milder than that of North Manchuria and 
- location provides abundant labor at low wages plus naturally ac- 
cessible and cheap fuel and motive power. 

lowing A dVt h 4£r ent time the dty 0f Mukden iS compoaed the fol. 

cm.ctJol ^ ter T national Settlement in which the consulates of various 
countries, the Japanese Red Cross Hospital, manv banka office, ^ 
stores are situated. " ' °^ cea and 

ICC P Walled City, surrounded by a lofty wall about 35 f 6a t i 1 i„t, 

16 feet wide at the top and 25 feet in thickness at the bottom wfth 
our gates to the South, North, East and West, outside of which 
stand four Lama towers or pagodas. The Old Imperial Pala ce !"lh 
-ts innumerable treasures of art refleeting the glory- and power of the 
Manchu rulers, the Fengtien Provincial Government office the Munf 
mpal office and many other important buildings stand within the ws] ' 
Tatung Section, in which the dense and ranidi^ ? 1 

Mukden suburbs are included, among th»m the picturesque' Hs™<T Ho 
Yen where, on the bank of the Small River, covered in ?? 

lotus flowers, stand, the famous Hospital and Mukden M e ut,i 

Manchuria* Ch “ r ' h S '° ,,!, " d '°"” d ' d aS,^ 

,uh ! ,. d k«,rtaX h °^«:«* s sr 

hygienic institutions, among which is the vreat M ert l* ca * 10naI an( I 
Medical College and Hospital, and its ornamental a ^ 

The International LtCent ‘ ^ 


Central Circle, YliituiIo Hotel 


SJOL Hospital am! Medical College 


Tomb of Noorhachu, Tuns Linp 
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Visit the Historical City of Mukden 

Inspect the Ancient Monuments to the past 
Glories of the Manchu Dynasty 

See the Present day Industrial and 
Commercial Capital 


West Pagoda (Luma) 


Lun pen Men gate, North Tombs Pei Ling (North Tombs) 

are under the jurisdiction of the Mukden Municipality* The popula- 
tion at the end of December, 1938, numbered 398,534 people with 
72j271 households, (showing a striking Increase of 44,404 people and 
6,610 households within 6 months since the end of June, 1933. 

The Railway Town is under the administration of the South 
Manchuria Railway and its population at the end of last year was 
60,000, making the total population of Mukden more than 450,000* 

There are two Imperial tombs near . Mukden-Tung-ling (East 
Tomb) situated on the high wooded banks of the river Shabu, 6*4 
miles to the East ox Mukden, where amidst centuries-old pine trees 
lies in eternal rest the remains of the First Emperor of the Manchu 
Dy hasty, Tal-hu, and, Pci-ling (North Tomb) 4 miles to the North of 
the city, surrounded by a wall 1,800 yards in circumference and a 
beautiful warded park, where Emperor Ta-tsung, the second ruler of 
the Manchu Dynasty, ia buried, 

Considerable improvements have been gradually achieved from 
the summer 1 and up to the present time in the city administra- 
tion, among which the reorganization of police* the construction of 
new and the improvement of old roads, the reorganization and impro- 
vement of public education, efficient sanitation, the reconstruction of 
sewer systems and the development of a water and gas supplies, 
which have been already installed in some parts of the International 
Settlement and Tatung Section. 

The rapid development of Mukden, its growing 
commercial importance and increasing population 
h a ve nec es s i tated I arge-sc ale re c o n str u c ti on build- 
ing plana* The 10-year program, which is a result 
of devoted work for many months by the Municipal 
Council and City Planning Committee Is aiming at a 
two-fold purpose -the expansion of Mukden as a 
great Industrial and commercial capital, and the 
advancement of the cultural life of its citizens. 

The plan is given impetus by a special executive 
committee, appointed by the Manchoukuo Govern- 
ment. and composed of representatives of various 
government and civil organizations concerned in 
the development of this city, and technical experts. 

According to this ambitious and necessary 
plan Mukden is to be extended from Tung-Iing, as 
the eastern extremity, to Tawan on the west, 
measuring 40 li, and from the Hunho, in the South, 
to Felling* in the North, being divided into six 
sections- Walled quarter* Residential district, East 
and West Industrial districts. South and North 
Commercial districts* Its population in calculated 


Toners. (if t'ei Ling 

completed within two years; the construction of u 
city market, under municipal management* to be 
started this spring; fuel gas supply to be installed 
at first in all parts of the International Settlement; 
the extension of the city tram car Line to encircle 
the Walled City, and the laying down of eight main 
lines linking various parts of the city, in addition 
to a line around the outer wall; the reconstruction 
of cewevage; the further development and improve- 
ment of the city air ports; the planting of several 
public squares and big parks, among them one at 
Peiling, one at Tunglin and another at Wanlinta. 

The enlargement and improvement of hospitals, 
the establishment of isolation hospitals and sani- 
tary research and other Institutions in charge of 
public hygiene, constitute another important item 
in the program* 

Special attention to the cultura and education- 
al needs and desires of the citizens and large- 
scale service work is given in the plan, which in- 
cludes the opening of universities, high technical 
schools, the enlargement and improvement of the 
middle and elementary schools, the establishment 
of employment agencies, business enquiry offices, 
municipal pawn shops, free lodging houses, public 
nurseries, a girls* handicraft school, and public 
places for healthy recreation and amusement. 


Muktfrn Munkijhilfl} OlUr:-*. 
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Tsze-kung said, '‘Suppose the ease of a man conferring extensive 
( 1 ) — WANG-TAO AND WORLD SALVATION benefits an the people, and able to assist them ail, what would you 

v , say of him? Might he be called perfectly virtuous?" The Master said. 

Are not the more powerful nations of the world trying to in- “Why speak only of virtue in connexion with him? Must Vie not also 

culcate in their peoples the idea of patriotism and are they not of tne have the qualities of a sage? Even Yao and Shun were solicitous 

belief that their peoples should be thoroughly prepared in a military about this/' 

way? Patriotism and militarism are being promoted because nations 

fear relegation to positions inferior to their neighbors and rivals- Thus “Now the mail of pel feet virtue, wishing to be established him- 

there develops anti-foieign feeling and movements in preparation for ae lf ( seeks also to establish others; wishing to he enlarged himself 

war, Roth of these plans of dominant patriotism and strong militarism seeks also to enlarge others. 

Aim at giving one set of men the ascendancy over another; world 

calamity underlies i\vs dangerous philosophy. Tracing causes and “To be able to judge of others by what is in ourselves - this may 

weighing results of militant nationalism we find nothing but destruc- be called the quality of virtue." 
tion: if carried to a logical end peace and order forever must be 

banished and mankind perish- For scientific progress continues to Improvement scarcely can be achieved merely by conferring 

provide man with improved instruments of war, vastly superior to benefits and assistance upon others. To seek the right in others is an 

original armaments, while m. Jitary expenditure increases enormously endless task; it is better to seek it in one's seif. Hence, one- wishing 

out of proportion to peace needs. As wars continue to be induced by to be established himself, seeks also to establish others: wishing to be 

the existing false philosophy, so will destruction in men and materials enlarged ' himself, seeks also to enlarge others. If we consider the 

increase until in the ind there wilt result a moral and material bank- facts, step by step, we will find that the reaction in others from afrVc~ 

niptry. tion in one's self is enormous, even though great accomplishment in 

this respect still is a remote ideal. We now are down to the fun da- 

in the face of the world crisis today the doctrine of Wang Tao menial methods* 
p reseats Itself as an appropriate medicine for political ills* It indicates 

the path to permanent peace and offers temporal salvation to men. ft The Great Shun had a still greater delight in what was good, 

diminishes the Inducements ic mother world war. It points the way He regarded virtue as the common property of himself and others, 

to n more peaceful life through pleasurable and secure occupation. giving up his own way to follow that of others, and delighting to learn 

from others how to practice good. 

Th j doctrine further provides the opportunity for uolvei^al 

lovi to supplant the domination of false pride and patriotism. Pro- From the time when he ploughed and sowed, exercised the 

prlety and tolerance must be the means to attain Wang Taoism, potter's craft, and was a fisherman, to the time when he became em- 

i ns Lead of the means of pride and militarism. per or, he continually was learning from others. 

The principle of Wang Taoism, the basis of the Kingly Way, is To take example from others in the practice of virtue, is to help 

that towards otic a self the doctrine of the sag© shall be observed and them along the same road. There is no attribute of the superior man 

towards others the godly virtues of charity and magnanimity applied. greater than that of helping men to practice virtue. 

(This is the equivalent of the Christian parable: "Render unto Caesar 

that which is Caesar's and to God that which is God's") : The royal Shun, our Emperor risen from the common people, by yielding 

road of Wang Tao is so remote that one cannot seek it in its remote- up his own way to follow that of others induced all the people willing- 
ness, and it is- so immense that one cannot seek it in its immensity, Iy to accept him, and to enjoy being his subjects. In delighting to 

, Then where can one find its essence? One may find it in the mean, learn from others, and likewise in practising what is good ot one s 

between the treatment of one's self and others. One may discern own virtue, entirely removed the distinction between one's seif and 

proofs in the classics of Confucius and Mencius:— others, (i. e. Breaks down pride and subdues aetf-aswerliou) . 

Yen Yuan asked about perfect virtue. The Master said, "To 
subdue one's self and return to propriety, is perfect virtue. If a mar, 
for one day can subdue himself and return to propriety, all under 
heaven to him ascribe perfect virtue. I** the practice of perfect virtue 
from a man himself, or is it from others?" 

That all under Heaven will acknowledge perfect virtue is the 
keynote of Wang Tao. Tracing the cause of it, one finds that to subdue 
one's self and return to propriety is the essence- The- flash of affection 
from self and reaction in another seems minute yet is strikingly 
obvious. Facts from observation will prove that to seek perfection 
from others is fruitless; the power of improving action lies only in 
one's self. 

Tsze-lu asked what constituted the superior man. The Master 
said. "The cultivation of himself in carefulness." 

“And is this all?” asked Tsze-lu, 

"He cultivates himself »o as to convey trust to others." was 
ih? reply, 

"And is this all?" again asked Tsze-lu, 

The Master said, "He cultivates himself so as to give rest and 
trust to all people; even Yao and Shun were solicitous on this point." 

The superior man may be considered as the man in responsible 
office. The cultivation of himself in carefulness means that lazinegh, 
disrespect, moral defection and depravity should not overcome the 
body or spirit. 

The sentence; "He cultivates himself so as to convey trust to 
others/’ means that in regard to the aged, to give them peace and 
rest; in regard to friends, to show them sincerity; in regard to the 
young, to treat them tenderly. 

The sentence: "He cultivates himself so as to give rest and trust 
to all the people" has the same meaning as this quotation: "Yu thought 
that if any one in the empire were drowned, it was as if he had drown- 

S ed him; Tseih thought that if any one in the empire suffered hunger, it 
wa> a?* if he had starved him," Yao and Shun accepted the respon- 
sibility of the empire aa their own. Thus they had the same principle. 




AH the qioaticm from Confucius mid Mencius prove that the 
fundamental roint in Wang-Tao is the link, between one's self and 
others. "The Book of Great Learn mg" contains the doctrine of Wang- 
Tao and the book "The Explanation of the Great Learning** written 
by Chen Te-hsiu of the Sung Dynasty may be u .vd a.i a reference, 

I intend to write a book called "The Regulation of Self in Wang- 
Tao ism" which shall be divided into four lessons: Instruction in 

Righteousness; Instruction In Complaisance ; Defence Against Covet- 
ousness; Defence Against Pride. This book is still in the cmir.se of 
preparation, 

The 17th. Day of the Sixth Moon 
of the Year of Jen Shen. 

Cheng Hsiao- hsu 

(2) — LOVK PRINCIPLE OF WANG TAO 

n.nm t' n that in th!s a ge ol power everv nation is working to 

promote patr.ot.sm amt to encourage militarism. On the contrary, a 


Mencius said, "If a man loves others, mid no responsive attach- 
ment is shown to him, let him turn inwards and examine his own be- 
nevolence. If he is trying to rule others, and his government is unsuc- 
cessful, let him turn inwards and test his wisdom. If he 1 rents others 
politely and they do not return his politeness, let him turn inwards 
and examine his own feeling of respect" 

"Whea we achieve nothing by what, we do, or fail to realize what 
we desire, we must turn inwards and examine ourselves on every 
point. When a man’s character is correct the whole state will turn to 
him with recognition and submission. 

"If we seek from others what we ourselves fail to do, then the 
whole state will fall into d sorder and Wang-Tao cannot be operated. 
On the other hand, if we turn inwards and examine ourselves on every 
point, then easil> we shall find the cause of the hu responsiveness from 
others, the non-success of government and the non-return of affection. 
The velocity of the flash of charity in one's self to reaction iri others 
is as the speedy passage of an electrical current. If we accept "his 
principle of self discipline we can well believe that Wang Taoism will 
be ejisv of achievement/' 
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mil i*m taking universal low as its basis and propriety and righteous- 
ness ns Us means, should advocate the principle of Wang Tao, should 
manufacture m> arms for aggression and should reserve no unnecessary 

forces, ^ In case one nation should provoke another by insult, 
should a Ha tig Tao nation submil, or resist? This postulate does not 
**! ^? y w hen might is considered supreme, those who lack self- 

proteeling forces can surely not exist. History reminds us that men 
like Napoleon and William II failed to achieve their imperial ambitions 
though their military forces were more than sufficient for their own 
protection. I oday we find small countries existing as independent 
nations not with standing their military weakness. Larger and stronger 
nations are pi wen fed from annexing them by the principle of the 
" b a I a nc e of po w e r w h i c h p r o t e c4 s small 1 1 a t i o ns. The sa f e t y of s mu i < 
nations is the protection of the larger, and thus we find a new means 
of mutual control in the halls of Lausanne and Geneva. Both these 
places are located in Switzerland, whose military weakness disbars 
jealousy and mistrust. Offering no occasion for fear. Switzerland 
becomes a political centre of the world. 

Hence should a Wang Tao nation ue developed in the Far Hast. 
II will be to the advantage of the whole world. Because now is the 
time when the principle of the "balance or power' 1 is in vogue: knd 
because a Wang Tao nation has no intention of territorial encroach 
moot, even though stronger nations might want to hurl provocative 
insults, public progress is all the more obvious. 

Once the people are reassured under the government of benevol- 
ence and righteousness there should be considerable decentralization 
of opinion or the world will not sanction such attacks* Although a 
Wang Tao nation may not have adequate military force, the entire 
world will ccr.ne to her motet tion in case of an emergency. 

The world is sick of wars because she has had too many of tlir:,„ 
11 Wang Taoism is adopted the outlook of the w r hole world will he 
changed- The development of -uich an attitude should contribute to 
the ■solution of nuval and military armament reduction problems. The 
great thing then to trouble us would contimin to be Communism, be- 
cause its aim is to overthrow world morality. Communism is our chief 
enemy, as its very use of force is contrary to the teaching of Wang 
Tao. 

(3)_THE PATH to peace 

China has been in such a condition of political chaos for so 
many ye&ra that it would seem as if no changes would be startling 
enough to command renewed attention; yet she has further change; to 
endure, beyond the expectations of those who watch with anxious and 
friendly interest. It has been said with truth that, when matters reach 
an extremity or a crisis there, comes a turning point or reaction. In- 
asmuch as extremes have been touched in China and the crisis of 
many crises observed, a change from war and disruption to peace ami 
construction soon may be expected. 

The great majority of the Chinese people, probably seventy per 
cent, view with intense hatred as the result of the burdens of suffer- 
ing! the political turmoil throughout their country. Their tribulations 
are the exasperating result of the agitations and selfish activities of 
not more than thirty per cent of the population. The obstruction in 
the path of Chinas peace and prosperity, offered by the inert mass of 
the thirty per cent may be likened to a mountain or a deep river; the 
solution of the difficulties in the way must be left to political engineers 
of th* relfteji'i kind. 

The real physical obstacle to China's reformation is a national 
heart sickness. This weakness of the vital organ which trouble- 
makers, though well acknowledging the fault, refuse to admit while 
trouble-haters, though suffering, dare not reprimand may be diagnosed 
as due to thre:? disabilities. Cure may he effected by a frank revel a- 
tioi of the infection and by a political turn in the right direction. 

First of the causes of weakness is the violation of righteousness. 
Spurning the titles of Chun and Chen (Sovereign and Subject) the 
promoters of the Revolution of 1911 and of the New Democracy threw 
down these tested governors of conduct; they went to the length of 
denying the existence in character of superiority and inferiority — the 
doctrine of equality was rashly adopted with the results we see. With 
the doctrine of equality removed from the sphere of theory and placed 
In practise we have s»en tbe disastrous results; sons are ashamed of 
serving their parents; younger brothers are negligent of elder 
brothers and wives despise their husbands. It is deplorable to sum 
up the destructive effect upon the nobler Chinese characteristics, and 
sad to see the breakdown of the moral fibre which was the stuff irom 
which China's greatness was woven. 

Although trouble-haters have suffered all they could hear, still 
they dare not reprimand, while trouble-makers, having delved so long 


To 

and so deep in travesties, lack courage to admit their wrongdoing#. 
This slate of affairs is the first ohsutete to China's reformation and 
p a.e, 

Se.ondly, there is the unnatural habit of anti- foreign ism, quite 
at v.uia ice with the true character of Chinese moral it v. Returned 
st den^ i wUi shallow and superficial, knowledge of foreign countries 
haV 3 sought to deride aid abolish the tried and proven virtues of their 
own country. They have endeavored to impose an imported veneer of 
fo-e gn cult 1 . no upo.i the fine texture of their own rich civilization; 
Fonie have gone the length of reaching beyond the extremes of for- 
eigner- them^ehei. 

While Russians have taken material wealth n* their fundamental 
principle and established a communistic government after the revolu- 
tion, I hose imported veneer-admirers have tried to dazzle their sober 
minded countrymen as they themselves were dazzled by such extreme 
doctrines as Communism, false theories long ago jettisoned as un* 
wholesome in the long voyage of Chinese political experience. This 
communism particularly wa; broadcast in China, as the new deliver- 
ance and the Chinese prople told by shallow patriots that this was the 
best form of government for the veteran of civilizations. Weakened 
as it is by internal strifo and uncertainties, and larking unselfish 
leadership, there seems la he a tendency on China's part to accept this 
doctrine cf Communism as a solution for her distressful state. 

Should we d sire to avert w despread calamity vvo must have a 
helping hand from foieign countries in order to end the confusion. 
But th? troublemakers and doctrinaires have tried to destroy the^e 
source* of appeal by sowing anti-foreignism broadcast in China, n * a 
moans of covering their own confusion bv revolutionary disturbance 
and international enmity. Anti-foreign ism is prevalent and must be 
Uproot’d, China may be proud of her uaat greatness and ambitions for 
her future without deriding the worthwhile accomplishments of nor 
attacking the bona tides of foreign neighbors. 

This is another hindering obstacle to China's reformation and 

peace. 

Thirdly there is the- vulgar doctrine of the distinction of races. 
Those who make disparaging comparisons between white and yellow, 
China and the rude tribes, Manchu and Chinese, Caucasian and 
Oriental, South and North, use racial prejudice for unworthy purposes. 
Distinctions between races are symbols of prejudice. What is the 
difference between racial disparagement, international contentions and 
village brawls? Our Master said: "In teaching there should be no 

distinction of classes. " This is the same as preaching racial tolera- 
tion. And from racial equality and class equality we pasa easily lo 
responsibility among leaders of races and classes. Those who keep to 
the nil? and the road should train and enllghlen those who are lacking. 

In the philosophy of the Master we obiatw the responsibility of 
the instructed to correct the ignorant, of the principled to guide Uic 
loos3. Human beings differ from the lower animals by reason of 
spiritual and intellectual powers; knowledge and understanding are 
gifts to human it5 r . Since in teaching there should ha no distinction of 
races and classes, so in politics there should be clan equality as to the 
material distributed and the care taken to inculcate knowledge. There 
should be no exclusiveness in Truth. Government arising from be- 
nevolent politics of this kind will result in peoples receiving fair 
livelihood and protection. 

Does benevolent action belong to race or class? The Sovereign 
Shun was an Eastern Barbarian and King Wen a Western Barbarian. 
While* each held power over the Chinese Empire they ruled tranquilly* 
Then there was no talx of race or class. We draw a lesson of racial 
tolerance; the vulgar doctrine of racial distinct ion must no longer be 
an obstruction to peace in and for China, 

Mere explanation and illustration are not enough to eradicate 
from the body of China the virus arising from the conditions set forth 
in the aforesaid three points. Even a door-to-door canvass would 
be unavailing, so completely has the Chine c mind become affected. 
National conferences, so-called, are of no more effect than construct- 
ing a house after consultation with the man in the street as to 
architecture and ei gi peering. And if conditions are allowed to 
continue as they are the partition of the country between the strong 
nations must be a matter of course. In rase there is an early reform 
of politic? and national morality to bring about the peace and content 
so necessary to China's healthy reconstruction, the prospect would not 
only I esse i international enmity but also enable the political morality 
of the whole world to reach such a lofty state that all would enjoy 
peace and prosperity. The facts are ai clear ns the lines of a hand 
and change fiom anarchy to administration with greater power in L ne 
ha’ids of local governments who are endowed whh greater resporri- 
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bi lilies. 

The world might well incline to this general idea. 

Methods of reform, like reasons for disintegration! may be divid- 
ed* into three main points. First — men of ability . The production of 
ability in any nation depends largely upon its politics. Efficient gov- 
ernment arising out of healthy politics ensures the development of 
natural talents which And their way into administrative ranks. Ineffi- 
cient government crushes ability; no amount of creative effort can 
succeed in the face of the blanketing effect of ignorant officials. 

Under the benign and liberal reigns of Hsien Feng and Tung 
Shih the Ching Dynasty, Hunan and Anhwei provinces were re- 
nowned for able men who were encouraged to come forward, "who were 
unafraid of the consequences of honest effort. But the real fact is 
that all other provinces were equally prolific of ability; they had not 
the flame incentive to apply themselves. The catholicity of talent In 
China ia well known, each section having its unfailing replenishment. 

For the past two decades there has been a dearth of capable 
leadership and talented public servants* the seed is there, but under 
political conditions as they are the burgeoning of brains is prohibited. 
Power and ruthlessness have combined to keep the unworthy and 
shiftless in regional, authority. The oppressor has his way. We have 
seen thousands of our Chinese fcons sold into slavery or forced to flee 
to the Straits Settlements, the South Seas and other places, Including 
North America, where they are being ill-treated by the local author- 
ities, have been exploited, to make political or capitalistic holidays, 
without the protection of their Mother Country. In the face of 
fearful difficulties these Chinese emigrants have won the admiration 
of the world for their qualities of patience, tenacity and obedience to 
the Jaw; they have maintained their families and gathered property 
legally and equitably. 

We may note the compradore in China as an example of Chinese 
integrity and ability. Concurrently with tha development of foreign 
trade there has grown up a commercial class to act as intermediary 
between foreign traders and the Chinese public. Foreign merchants 
have been won to trust, tq admire and fully 1 to confide in their com- 
pradores as friends as well as business allies. Cantonese compradorcs 
first pioneered the field, and later Ningpo merchants, until the name of 
the Chinese compradore has rung around the world as the apotheosis 
of honesty and commercial ability. 

Furthermore, most of the treaty ports in China, through the 
valuable sendees of compradores, have* come to enjoy flourishing 
business. Foreign peoples have come to know in dealing with Chinese 
compradores or merchants that there is no need of a written contract, 
for their word Is considered sufficient. Sincerity and faith are the 
trade marks of Chinese merchants. 

Unfortunately, the Chinese characteristics of trustworthiness 
with genius have been concentrated in trade and absent from politics; 
in politics there was no place for the development of China’s non 
talents of honesty with brains. There was the need, sure enough, but 
the conditions militated against their employment. Chaos was en- 
couraged and men of the right stamp ruled out. Great men fought 
shy of politics; they brought their wonderful talents to play In the 
important, but relatively less worthy fields of trade and commerce. 
These men must be encouraged to return to the fold and lead China 
back again into the path of glory; there must bet a. nation wide resolu- 
tion to sacrifice temporal aims for the spiritual rewards of public 
service. 

Secondly, public education: From the long record of Chinese 

history it Is discovered that the people have admitted as beyond cavil 
that benevolence and righteousness are the predominant factors of 
good government. Scientific administration is insignificant compared 
with the spirit of fairness and justice. This fundamental principle 
differs from the policy of interest that lies behind foreign government. 
The Chinese system placed principle above property. At home and 
abroad evil consequences of government i administered on the basis of 
power are recognized. If China, in the face of any sort, of resistance* 
could govern .with benevolence and righteousness for the sake of re- 
medying the evils of a self-interested policy, then she would once again 
regain her place among the leaders of the world and stand as a dazzl- 
ing ray of hope In the eyes of a bewildered humanity. 

Continuation of the policy of favors to self Interest, of private 
privilege transcending the public right in politics merely exhausts the 
state and halts progress. Satisfaction of private aims and selfish ends 
precludes real and worth while government. Under such conditions of 
favoritism the claims of the rich must transcend the petitions of the 
poor; from small seeds the appetites of propeVtied classes will develop 
to the point where annexation and aggression supervene, with Inevit- 
able unrest, lawlessness, war. On the other side benevolence and 
righteousness restrain the propertied, hearten the poor, civilize the 
whole. The ad mon ition to the individual to feed the hungry and rescue 


those in peril applies equally to the State. The worthy administrator* 
whenever asked his foremost ideal of politics should say “To govern 
and to pacify by reassurance." The true meaning of peace is the 
application of government without Inclination to one side or another; 
there must be control adapted to the times, so that the people are 
content, suffer no poverty and despise rebellion. 

Thirdly, - as to production. Because of the great advancement 
of science. Heaven does not conceal its principle to guide men in the 
right and Earth does not conceal her natural resources to provide men 
with wealth. In case China's reformation! and peace is restored; the 
first step to be taken should be the construction of a main line of 
railway connecting Europe and Asia; particularly the development of 
northwestern China so that within a few years various kinds of public 
roads may be built and people from the south and east may floek to 
newly opened places. Then more thinly populated districts might 
prosper. 

As the attention of the people is diverted to this necessary in- 
tensive development, under proper governmental guidance, there will 
be less time and appetite for civil disturbance. Experience and capital 
of outside countries should be encouraged to participate ih the general 
development as peace is restored. Foreigners should be permitted, 
and encouraged, to take up residence and nationality. In ten years, 
under such a system of government of benevolence and righteousness, 
leading to the plana outlined above, we should find China a peaceful 
kingdom, well on the way to her glorious destiny. 

Men of ability and virtue today voluntarily must apply their 
ambitions to a singleness of purpose—good government. They must 
accept responsibility, without thought of reward, suppressing state 
anarchy. There should be no rushing hither and thither, but a firm 
determination to spend their energies in the great idea of benevolent 
government; men must address themselves quietly to this task, con- 
serving their health and talents hi the interests of their great country. 
We all should put aside things which waste energy and spirit in the 
enormous task at haij,d- Unless all of us rise to this call China must 
bo abandoned to her final fate. 

The thirteenth day of the .Sixth Moon of the Year of Keng Wu 

(1930) 

( 4 ) — FALLACIOUS PREPAREDNESS 

When the doctrine of human itarianism is imperfectly illustrated, 
insincere government officials may! try to direct the teaching to their 
own selfish ends. To benefit at another's expense, to harrass the weak 
with power, and to oppress the few by the many, are factors which 
kindle wars and promote cruelty among men. Most people now are 
committed to the idea that to surrender military forces is to imperil 
existence. This belief is particularly entrenched In nations which pre- 
serve military force in order to maintain a balance of power. If two 
men are engaged in a duel, and someone unfairly seizes an arm of one 
of the combatants, appearances are that he will be ready for defeat. 
But even iftthis Is admitted, it also Is apparent that if the combatants 
are equally free, and the fight is allowed to go on. the consequence can 
never be otherwise than death and destruction. 

Is it not possible that the believers in might as right, having 
experience of the evils of the duel, can surrender then sole interest m 
the survival of self? In the event that one party is ready to avoid the 
ddel, but finds even then it is impossible to save his life, then continued 
conflict is inevitable, with no prospect of compromise. 

And now we find in order to maintain preparedness for the duel 
the tw T o parties find difficulty in, keeping themselves alive, yet they 
preserve their remaining strength to prolong the fight each in the hope 
of killing off the other. Cannot such senseless action be stopped? 

Alas! In a nation which harbors the idea that military force 
is essential to existence* its tax burden for preparedness must, be 
exceedingly heavy, and its people must suffer much. 

In ancient times, when the good King Tae of the Chow Dynasty 
was afficted by constant incursions of northern barbarians, he desired 
to protect his people from the rigors of war, and for this purpose he 
withdrew from Pin and settled his followers in the region of K*e. and 
then said: "This have I heard— that a ruler does not injure hifl people 

wherewith he nourishes them." In this instance the nourishment re- 
ferred to was the food produced in Pin. 

The people of Pin followed their king with all the naturalness 
of n stream flowing down hill. Later the Chow Dvnastv established 
again as a nation in TCe waxed in strength and ruled over alii China 
for 800 years. But the northern barbarians who took from King Tae 
the region of Pin, soon were no more. Does not this illustration prove 
the obvious, that a doctrine of human it Arianism can make a nation to 
flourish . In these times if a nation were to act as did good King Tae, 
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and forsook the habit of killing, the people of the world would fioek to 
her standard. Then could peace be maintained without the preserva- 
tion of force. 

The 7th day of the first month of the year of Kwei Yu, (1933) . 

Cheng Hsiao-hsu. 


and the principles of peace. 

Nations which continue to vest their case on mipht. .ami who 
would exploit a submissive Wang Tao nation* might expect profit Vi ilh- 
out previous loss. And such nations which meet their own kind 
inevitably promote war. But the be He vers in might in the long fun 
must face extinction. There will be u tragic end to all military coun- 
tries. And we may deduce that when the military nations have swept 
each other away Wang Tao nations will rise on the ruins. 

During the Chow dynasty, about 4.S0U years ago, all the princes 
of that great nation indulged in endless warfare. The Prince of Soong 
CiO wished to develop a benevolent government as an assurance of 
peace. Soong was quite a small kingdom. The prince was afraid, at 
first, that the neighboring two kingdoms, Tae and Ch‘u, would take 
advantage of his policy to suppress him by superior military force. Wan 
Chang ( ^ disciple of Mencius { L then holding an official 

post in Soong, was greatly disturbed. Mencius told him that if the 
Prince of Soong had definitely decided upon a benevolent gove rment* 
there was nothing to fear in the future of Ts*e and Ch'u. During those 
days Mencius frequently addressed most of the princes on the super- 
iority of Wang Tao* and exhorted them to fearlessness in accepting it. 
It is greatly to be pitied that they did not have complete confidence in 
his teachings. Unless the people have a confident belief in Wang Tao, 
they cannot achieve righteousness in principle which corrects faults 
in State procedure. 


<o) — REPUDIATION OF ARMS 


All peoples conscientiously realize that dependence upon the 
safeguards of military force is dangerous. While they may give con- 
sideration to Wang Tao as a better alternative to physical might, itiev 
fear that the nation trusting to the ririnciptes of Wang Tao as the 
basis of government would not be in a position to offer serious defence 
to hostile encroachment. Consequently the nations presume that 
reliance upon military force Is the sole means of self defence. This 
Viewpoint has so off ec ted the psychology of the world that general 
distress ha.^ resulted. 


Those nations which assume that military force is a reliable 
factor* by similar processes of reasoning look upon humility and pro- 
priety as manifestations of cowardice. And as cowardice Is universally 
deplored as shameful and dishonorable, reliance upon abstract pacific 
ideas is rare. Whenever war is declared nations thinking in this way 
rush Into hostilities, willing to sacrifice life, without considering alter- 
native solutions or reckoning the cost. Such being the case must we 
not conclude that mankind is little different from name cocks and fight- 
ing crickets? These committed to the fight hold fast to the fal^e 
philosophy that blow must be returned for blow received, and they 
rarely have the capacity to understand the causes which make fighting 
unavoidable. One of the results of wars, which recur so long as the 
principles continue, is loss to victor and vanquished. If the old round 
continues the defeated and conquerors face inevitable ruin. 


The Second Day of the .Third Month of the Year of . Kwei-yu 


(1933) 


(6)— SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES 


Among the nations today advocating the suspension of warfare 
and greater disarmament, actually are some which depend upon 
military force for their chief protection. Tan it then be said that 
these Powers* in promoting the disarmament theory* lack sincerity? 
From my point of view to charge them with hypocrisy is not justified. 
But since they may be trying to live up to their principles, why can 
they not win the confidence of other nations, and make them fully 
trust in their protestations despite the concurrent presence ol military 
equipment? 

In answering this question I should say that there are such 


In this twentieth century* while nations rely with undimmed 
fanaticism upon military force for self defence we* for our part, must 
do our utmost to advance the cause of Wang Tao, spreading the word 
abroad that in this philosophy lies the salvation of the temporal world. 
Others may continue to avow that our stand is shameful, and that 
whoever shrinks from an honorable death is a coward. We must en- 
deavor to make others understand and adopt our Wang Tao philosophy 
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THE ARCHITECTS MODELS AND THE REALITIES 



Ming and Manchu builders worked from models, without 
the aid of scale drawings, when they planned new buildings for 
the Purple Forbidden City at Peking, which the Manchus, for- 
bears of Emperor Pu Yi of M&nchoukuo, diid so much to 
extend and beautify. On this page are the plaster models* 
painted realistically, now In possession of the Peking museum, 
presented to Emperor Pu Yi'a ancestors for approval. On the 
adjoining page is an ensemble of Forbidden City pictures Show- 
ing how the palaces look today. These larger edifices* too, were 
built up from models similar to the above. Western artisans 
today are amazed at the precision and soundness of the work 


revealed in the finished buildings at Peking and Mukden, the Man- 
chu and Chinese working strictly by rule of thumb and certain 
instincts for the right thing. 

In the lower left hand corner of the collection of models 
may be seen one of the tombs of the Empress Dowager at 
Tung Ling* near Peking. The finished tomb of the great Empress 
was footed by the troops of the Chinese republican govern- 
ment. and the bones of Pu Yr& relative scattered over the 
burial hall as the robbers searched for the precious stones entomb- 
ed with the body. 
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things && tactics in military operations* How do we know that their 
advocacy of disarmament is not tactical? History reminds us that 
whenever nations are banded together in league or alliance the articles 
of agreement usually contain the remark that there shall be fullest 
sincerity between the parties, wherefore there shall be no necessity for 
military precautions one against the other* Here again, how are we 
to be certain that the very intention of league or alliance does not 
predicate preparation for a future military move? 

At present no nations deem deceit in international affairs as 
righteous, although faithfulness and sincerity are supposed to be 
unnecessary. This is due to the fact that nations depending on might 
employ tactical operations whenever they negotiate with others who* 
in general, cannot banish from their minds the fear of deceit There 
is a psychology of caution as between nations, so strongly held as to 
be impossible to withstand. In their hands are the tools of slaughter; 
in their minds is the thought of deceit. How can there be any other 
result than war? 

Of late the Four-Power Pact between France, Italy, Great 
Britain and Germany has stimulated interest. The intention of this 
pact is said to be, first peace between themselves, and then the 
salvation of the world from another great war. In the last analysis 
this is suggestive of military tactics, although not in contradiction to 
the principle the non-preservation of military force, would cooperate 
from that basis, there would be no need of tedious negotiation and 
fencing as a preliminary to mutual confidence. The rejection of 
military dependence would be testimony of sincerity. 


victor might as well have shared th^ fate of the vanquished* The war 
talk and preparations go on for this is the will of the devotees of arms. 

It is clear 1 , to us that in ancient times, to a far greater extent 
than now, the suffering of war was confined to the troops who parlicB 
pa ted in the action. Now it completely affects non-combatants. 
Armies and navies more and more, in striving for their own safety and 
success, direct their destructiveness on the non-effectives, the on- 
lookers, the civilian population. The success of the business of war 
now rests on the capacity of the non-combatant to endure* 

How' deplorable, and how inefficient, that when all forces, uni- 
formed and otherwise, faee the same end of destruction, they should 
continue to kill each other as the only means of their own survival. 
There is miserable and useless expectation that one may build on 
another's bones, with but little thought that both should perish 
together, as they did under the Emperor Hee of the Haia Dynasty. 

In the light of experience it is extremely doubtful that those 
who hold to the idea of military force for protection can achieve any 
but historic results. 

Those who can see history and contemporary life in relation 
hope that the leading figures in the family of nations will give closer 
attention to the solution of difficulties by any other means than a 
resort to arms. 

The 12th Day of the 8th Moon, the Year of Kwei-yu {1933). 


Hence, if the psychology of reliance upon military force for 
self protection can be discarded, the principle of suspension of hos- 
tilities naturally would have the required results. This is the key to 
the abolition of deceit and self-dependence. 

The Tenth Day of the Third Moon of the Year Kwei-yu (1933). 

(7) — THE PLEASURE OF KILLING 

Mencius said: “The empire will be secured if united under 

single rule. Whoever finds no pleasure in killing men so will unite it. 
But now, among the shepherds of men throughout the empire, there is 
none who does not utilize the killing of men/’ 

It is admitted there are many people who are not benevolent 
yet even among these how is it that they should engage in the killing 
of men? 

The so-called non-aggression treaties and disarmament con- 
ferences: are they not professedly designed to prevent this tendency 
of killing men? Yet, if I were permitted an observation I should say 
that these instruments serve to lead us away from the trunk to chase 
the branch* Instruction in legalized slaughter and the manufacture 
of the tools thereof, must certainly be ineffective. 


Cheng Hsiao-hsu. 

(9) — FIRST REGULATE THE FAMILY 

Regulation of the family is the beginning of Wang Tao. Be- 
cause, in a family there are delicate and intimate relations between 
father and son, husband and wife, elder and younger brother, relatives, 
and friends and the seniors and juniors. They, are bound by mutual 
ties of morality and affection. In a broad sense, it is quite evident 
that there exists no difference in regard to' the organism of a nation 
and the family: one is a complement of the other. 

Now that the whole universe has the inclination to abandon 
the restraints and obligations of the family, individualism becomes tho 
unit and personal license the pass phrase. Everybody seeks his own 
pleasure and eqmfort. Morality and affection are completely destroyed 
in a state thus morally uncontrolled. 

In speaking of individuality or oneness, we must understand 
that when one's sejfish desires are restrained, one naturally can remain 
within the scope of morality; if dissipated, easily be sunk in vice, Kt> 
it is no wonder that as soon as so-called socialism is preached, the 
morale relations between all the people of a family suffered the severest 
blow which results in complete destruction even without the slightest 
intention of disruption. 


Then what should be the basis of approach to this problem and 
ideal ? Nothing less than the opposite of strife — concord — can subdue 
natural ferocity; to secure it man must find the mean between the 
treatment of oneself and the treatment of others. Herein shall be 
found the doctrine of concord* Proof of the efficacy of such doctrines 
may be found in the classics of Confucius and Mencius. 

The Twelfth Day of Eight Moon of the Year Kwei-yu (1933) 
(8)— MILITARY FORCE 


In order to amend this fault, those who have the responsibility 
of educating the younger generation of their own people should give 
them instruction on how to regulate the family first while the children 
are still young and to make them bear these lessons firmly in m!nd_ 
Then, when the 'children grow up and are married each one of them 
will be able to fulfil a duty towards his or her family, and set a good 
example for others. Thus they may cultivate the habits of peace* 
quiet, comfort and harmony in the home. Oui* great sage Confucius- 
well said that there wrere few who, being filial and fraternal, were 
w T ont to offend against their superiors. Nobody who hesitated to offend 
against a superior had been fond of stirring up confusion. 


So it is only too obvious to perceive that, if one takes indivi- 
duality as a unit and self-freedom as a password certainly one would 
feel ashamed of being restrained by the obligations of the family, and 
would no more endure the restrictions of morality and affection. 
Oppositely the tendency to offend against superiors, and the stirring 
up of confusion, must follow selfishness even without outside persua- 
sion. 


In ancient days, when two armies met, they fought with 
desperation and courage regardless of pain, death and possible perdi- 
tion* They fought for ruler or cause, and their deeds are tinted with 
the glamour of time and distance. Similarly great were the deeds of 
those who strove in other directions, of those who did not kill but by 
capitulation and the arts of peace, safeguarded their people. Bene- 
volent too were the works of the great leaders who worked to end 
cruelty and the horrors of war, in the interests of universal peace. 
But the theories they held are today looked upon as false philosophy. 

Despite the lessons of the past, whenever war occurs between 
two countries each side strives with the fixed purpose of completely 
exterminating the other. Naturally atrocity leads to annihilation 

UI ?J a , , . e ex T ren ^ a destruction are employed beyond comparison 
with old-time slaughter. 

The most fearful engines of slaughter come into play, aero- 
planes, poison gas* and who knows what new horrors* In the end the 


To-day, the injurious doctrine of socialism has been spreaded 
upon the world. Al! peoples, though abhoring the evil effects of 
socialism find none to promote the counter doctrine which will regulate 
the family in order to prevent wide' spread catastrophe. 

*u Th f 8 f. Wh ° turn away from theirj obligations at home must be- 
come the follow-era of socialism. I can see clearlv that men can go 
nowhere but in these two directions, 
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The Foreigner in Manchuria 

A letter from one old resident to friends in the west 
tells something of the country and how the foreign 
population live. 

By One of Them 


TO THE OLD FOLK IN THE OLD LAND: 

Why you should want me to tell you something about Man- 
churia is past belief* I thought everyone knew everything about the 
country by this time. Some mathematician would be able to prove 
ihat at least fifty columns of newspaper material per* capita had been 
served up in England since 1931 and twice as much in America 
where they can make a few words of cable news go much further* li 
you were thirsting for Manchurian material why didn't you get out a 
few League of Nations reports? The experts of Geneva know more 
about Manchuria than they do of Switzerland itself. In any library 
there is a good geography and a travel story or two. Yet I suppose 
the answer to the puzzle ii the reason why a new book on almost 
anything can be sold, no matter how much its subject matter has been 
dredged a forehand. I once knew a real estate agent in Winnipeg at 
the height of the boom in building lots. He was rubbing his hands 
with glee because another rival agency had opened up right across 
the way from him. 

“That's good", he chuckled* “The more there are talking real 
estate lots the more there will be sold." 

As. you want Manchuria you shall have it in the way the 
serious works begin —with geography lessons. Then I shall tell you 
how we live* And from geography X don't know r where I shall lead 
first, whether pheasant shooting or junk smuggling. Can you imagine 
a million square kilometres ? I have just looked in the book and it 
says Manchuria is that large. The popular way to understand the 
size of countries is to compare one with another* If you will take a 
map of the world, cut out a piece of paper the same siz^ as’ Man* 
choukuo — it fttilkis written Manchuria — and impose the cutting on 
other countries of the world, it is wonderful what you will find to 
while away an evening. It may amuse you to know that four or five 
Great Britain* could be stored awayiin Manchuria, or a couple of 
New York States, I would steal your fun away, 

I always think of distances in terms of railway or steamer 
travel. For instance, I know I can get on a train in Dairen, which 
is about the southernmost point, right at the tail of the lower 
peninsula, at 4.30 one afternoon, and push right away north In al- 
most a direct line. By 2 o'clock nexli afternoon X am as far north as 
I can go direct by railway: although there is a lot of hinterland be- 
tween the terminus of Harbin and the Siberian border up yonder* 
Then, if I am on my way to Europe. I take another train and in 
twenty hours of westward travel I am at Manchouli, a town nestling 
uncomfortably near the hungry Siberian natrols. Perhaps, from 
Harbin, I should prefer to go east towards Via divo stock, and eighteen 
hours that way brings me to the Siberian border once more, further 
than which, being fond of my table, I refuse to go. 

There you have a couple of the railway systems* The top ot 
the T, running east and w'est from Manchouli to Pogranicjmaya 
' lovely word!) is the old Chinese Eastern railway built by Russia 
and now offered by Russia to Manchuria* if she will buy It for 
twelve million pounds or so* w r itb the financial help of Japan. They 
are still argu f ng about the price. The upright of the T is mostly 
the South Manchuria Railway, the model system operated by Japan. 
There is a bit near the top* between Hsinking and Harbin, which 
also is the old Chinese Eastern, but nowadays they call it the North 
Manchuria Railway- The nerve centre of the N.M.R. h Harbin, 
built by the Russians and almost wholly Russian to this day* Even 
the Chinese have to speak Russian to get along. 

There are several other railways* One shoots eastwards from 
Hsinking, through Kirin and doesn't stop tilt it reaches the sea at 
Korea, Another takes a swing west from Ssupingkai (another mouth- 


ful* meaning four roads meeting or something) and then north* paral- 
lelling the S.M.R. and N.M*R* until it joins on the: cross-arm of the 
T at a junction, neail Tsitsihar. The T ia not silent, and I can give 
my word the 'esses 1 are not either* While we are on railways the 
one west from Ssupingkai runs southwards too* from) a junction ai 
Paiyintala, until it hooks up with the big railway connecting Mukden 
with Peking, There are a lot of other railways— the country has 
nearly 8000 miles of them— but that is enough for now. 

In this million kilometres of terrain we have a variety of 
climate and scenery that many countries would be proud of and we 
are not unduly modest. I have, covered my ears in a Harbin winter 
reminiscent of Minnesota's thirty below. In the same city I have 
seen stalwart men go down to the Sungari river* cut a hole in the 
chree feet thickness of ice, and all of a winter's day take a dip. That 
la a baptismal renewal festival once a year, but it shows you the 
kind of fun we have. In the summer time Harbin is unrecognizable, 
with South Seas heat that drives the whole city of mixed nationalities 
and sexes into the cooling waters of the same Sungari* a broad and 
deep stream with freighters and warships on it. Occasionally the 
river overflows its banks and drowns a few thousand people as it did 
In 1932. 

There is a difference between the extreme climate of the north 
and the balmy Kwantung peninsula less than a day to the south. 
For Dairen and the famous Port Arthur of siege fame remind me of 
the Italian coast* Here in summer come thousands from the interior 
and from the southern and sizzling places of China for moderate 
coolth and glorious deep sea bathing* There* even in winter* the 
climate is mild and the seas unfrozen, ships thronging the harbors 
from one year's end to another. In fact I think winter is the busiest 
time on account of tfie bean shipments. I will tell you about beans 
later on. 

Salt sea swimming at Dairen, Hot Spring treatments at various 
places in South Manchuria and even one famous hot spring in the 
north west, near Mongolia — this is the clean sort of a country we 
live in. 

As for scenery, my adjectives are inadequate. Where does one 
go for a better variety? Broad plains, lush with fine grasses, in the 
grazing country of the north, or in the hundreds of square miles of 
loamy grain farms of the north and centre, so much remindful of the 
gumbo of the American west. More flat farming land, rich as can be, 
straight down through the middle of the country from Harbin until 
you pass Mukden. There one may see the far-famed kaoliang, ten- 
foot-hlgh corn with its brown tops toasting in the sun, as far as the 
eye can reach. Or if not kaoliang* then the mighty soya bean, fuller 
of oil than any other seed and the staple! wealth of the country. 

If it is mountains' you want go to the north west again and 
scale the Hsingan Range, snow covered, craggy* timbered and pro- 
tective of wonderful wild game and bird life* There are mountains 
in the south tdb, making a fine wall east of the mainline railways. 

For timber, Korean pine, larch, fir and spruce, in fact all the 
species of the northern temperate zone, keep to the Hsingan Range, 
or in Kirin province, the northern slopes of the Ohangpai range. 

Our rivers are broad and deep, navigable and nourishing to 
the crops that mean so much to our thirty million population, only a 
half of Great Britain's and a quarter of America's* Sungari, Yalu, 
Amur. Ussuri, Nonni and Liao— great waterways these, veritable 
arteries in the body of Manchuria* 

As for the cities we have the free port of Dairen, second only 
to Shanghai on this continent; Antung and Yingkou, two other 
ports as subsidiaries in the export and import trade; Mukden, which 
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the mayor like* to call the commercial capital of Manchana, a city 
of more than half a million people. Hsinking, the capital, has about 
300,000 and Harbin about 400,000, a high percentage being Russian, 

I should like to find some parallel in conveying an appreciation 
of our climate. Nothing in the British Isles can touch it, but that m 
not saying much, for however soft and beautiful England or Ireland 
may be nobody can find much good ini the weather. For suns ne 
hours I am reminded of the American west, but here there are not 
the really violent changes, and the blighting winds nor quite the 
severity of winter weather. The sun is our chief asset, tho good old 
North China sun that stays with us throughout the year and is at its 
beat in the cold of winter. It must be a hardship for a Manchurian 
**sun worshipper 1 ' to return to moistcr and more unsettled climes. 

It Is the sun whose insistent allure brings the verdure to this 
corner of earth. Never have I seen more abundant growth. I mean 
clean, wholesome vegetation that Manchuria produces. After a brief 
spell of winter there is an all-of-a-sudden sprouting and before you 
know it the whole country is pleasantly green, then gorgeously 
dressed from tree to turnips, followed by a gradual ripening to a 
November finish. Is it any wonder the Chinese flock to this country* 
where the sun is their ally in the business of agriculture, and where 
sucb generous returns are given to investment of farm labor? 

Now, I think, you have the groundwork of the picture, and it 
is only necessary to fit in the people and to tell you something of 
their way of life. Definitely it is not a patterned and regimented 
land. One may walk from New England to California and see no 
change; find the same system of life, the same outlook, language, 
customs. Here there are so many races, and the foreigner, with his 
special ways of doing and acting, ia such a small and really unim- 
portant unit. The great foundation, of course is furnished by the 
Chinese or Manchus. Strictly speaking some purists might argue 
that all are Manchus, but it is customary to speak of all native 
peoples on this continent as Chinese, and there is no politics meant 
in doing so. On account of the national feeling aroused here since 
independence, the tendency is to refer to the mass of the people as 
Manchus. But really Manchus are a definite stock, originating in 
the Changpai range, in Kirin and east of Mukden. There is no dif- 
ference in the appearance of a Manchu or Chinese, 

The native folk mostly farm or do the big labor of the country, 
from stevedoring at Dairen, lumbering in Kirin to farming every- 
where, They are a good-humored, hardworking, tremendously vital 
people of rare intelligence and marvellous physique. Let not your 
mental picture of the northern Chinese be based on tha laundries of 
the west; Man for man the Chinese in this country are, I should 
say, as big or bigger than our own. On simple! fare they do a day's 
work that would kill some of our western farming hands, and I honest- 
ly believe they do it because they like it; the toil seems to suit their 
patience and their interest in doing something alt the time. 

The Japanese are relatively few in numbers. There are not 
much more than 300,000 in the country. Mostly they are the organiz- 
ers, the technicians, the managers, the skilled laborers. In the towns 
you see them in charge of big business, alongside the equally big 
business of the Manchus, They are directing the big hospitals, ex- 
cepting the Mukden Medical College, a British institution renowned 
in this country. At the throttle of the engines or in key positions 
with the railways, industrious, eager, resourceful, patient and, under 
their austere mannerisms, a kindly people, you will find the Japanese, 
T never watch the Japanese making roads, building railways, flinging 
telegraph lines across the stretches of country, organizing great 
agricultural, mining, steamship, fishing or any other enterprise, 
without thinking how little the Chinese people understand that the 
Japanese really are working for them; I mean putting their affairs m 
order and defending them from the outside and from their own 
feudal lords. It is a point worth thinking about. 

« » 4 

Then there are the Russians, Cities full of them. First 
generation refugees, with the homesickness not yet burned away by 
suffering. Second generation unmindful of Russia and thinking 
only of Manchuria as their home. These Russians are a fine body of 
men and a most handsome tribe of women, who are doing a large 
share of the country's work at pretty low rates of pay. Harbin is 
the biggest settlement, but in Mukderf and Dairen there are large 
colonies of Russians, law-abiding and faithful. 

Up to the north and northwest there aro old native tribes with 
queer names, inter-mixtures whose origins are lost in time. These 
mostly are nomads and hunters who mustn't be confused with 
itinerant bandits. The Mongols, of course, comprise a large per- 
centage of the residents to the north-west and west, great, strapping, 
sturdy MWs, on horseback from infancy, good fighters, friendly 
hosts. Can you not see the vividness of life with such a mixed 
population, with so many varieties of costume from the scrupulously 
clean and bright attire of the Japanese to the wild and wooly wear 
of the Tartar? Each national group and tribe with its own type of 
residence, its own customs and peculiarities? I often wonder how I 


ahould like to get back and live among people as alike as so many 
peas. 

Galloo with the Mongol horsemen, hunt the still existent north- 
0 * n tier with the Tangut tribesmen, try and hoe against the tireless 
^anntune farmers watch the formidable Japanese patrols as they 
m unhesitatingly in such few numbers, into any part of the country; 
SJSTH2& .old .1th th. « 

around and note the color and variety and then ask me why I love 

the place 1 

You are not among those who believe foreigners in Manchuria 
live on the edge of the wilderness, with sudden death a constant 
table companion, disease a commonplace, war a permanent affliction, 
discomfort one of the penalties naturally endured. But I feel sure 
you do think there are many advantage# and comfort*, what you cah 
modern necessities, absent from our routine. I wonder if the balance 
really Is in your favor. Come to think of it 1 ami confident we are 
the ones to congratulate ourselves. 

AH things you have are ours for the asking, or so 
much a part of our daily life we don't notice them. We 
might except numbers of ourselves. But, being relatively few, we get 
around more. A man or woman here has a large circle of 
friends in any one of the severa communities. Those who dwell m 
the big cities have homes, motor cars, telephones, electric equip- 
ment, broad streets, cinemas, radio, golf, daily newspapers in our 
own language, shops and department stores. All these services are 
much cheaper here than at home, relative to income. And speaking 
of income most foreigners command bigger salaries than they do 
over there. Moreover, one of the most disturbing features of western 
life is that constant threat over the head of the salaried man: ^You'll 
be fired, you'll be fired." Here things are much more friendly and 
easy-going. The Japanese and Chinese are much kinder employees 
than westerners. There is greater reluctance to get rid of men; and 
when a change is necessary the retiring treatment is much more 
liberal and really rooted in downright generosity. 

Here, too, the foreigner has no servant problem. The combin- 
ed salaries of an excellent cook, a good butler or house boy, a 
couple of coolies to do the rough work, would not reach a hundred 
yen, say thirty-five dollars gold or six pounds sterling a month. Even 
modest homes have at least one servant. The Chinese boys are ideal, 
honest* hard-working, patient and unwilling to leave one place for 
another. Often a family has a cook-boy, who will expertly prepare 
the meals and do the housework too, and all for less than $10 a 
month in American money. This seemingly small wage entails no 
hardship, but enables the servant, with his small commissions extra, 
to live comfortably. 

Can you imagine taxi fares at fifteen cents gold for a short 
ride or less than a dollar gold an hour? That is what we pay. Pro- 
visions, clothing, house rent, electric light and water services, as 
the west can give, are incredibly cheap. In the Free Port of Dairen, 
of course, things are unbelievable in price, because we pay no duty, 
and alcoholic beverages, for instance, are half what one would pay 
in London, and sometimes a third. 

The foreigners here may be divided into two great divisions 
for purposes of your critical examination. The first comprises the 
missionaries. In the second category are consular staffs, employees 
of international trading firms, business and professional men and 
technical experts In Dairen there are about three hundred foreign- 
ers, Mukden about the same and Harbin say five hundred. 1 am 
excepting Russians. There used to be a great colony at Newchwang, 
but with the decline of shipping there, duo to the expansion of Dairen 
after the Japanese developed the South Manchuria Railway, they 
faded away, and Newehwsng is but a memory, for the moment. 

Missionaries have the hardest time. They are mostly scattered 
throughout the small towns and in the distant native regions. With 
small pay and allowances they have to make ends meet and some- 
times live as the poorest. Catholic orders are in the majority. They 
are represented by French* American* Belgian, Canadian* German 
and Swiss nationals. Benedictines* French and American (Maryknolb 
Foreign Miss : onarv Societies, the Canadian branch of the Mission 
Etrarrgeres, Franciscans (priests and nuns), Dominicans (priests 
and nunsh are among the societies* Presbyterians. Scots and Irish 
Presbyterians, Church of England, Methodists, Baptists, Danish 
Lutherans, Salvation Army, and other groups have strong forces 
doing fine and unselfish work. The aaerifiqhs of these missionaries 
are past belief, and we commercial workers often pity or envy them, 
according to our mood. I have a special sympathy for the married 
missionaries. These have to make provision for their children. Be- 
ing of good education and upbringing themselves they wish the same 
for thpir offering *ndi they get it, hut bv d^nt of de«perat a saving and 
p neh-ng. Those missionary folk give of their labor and often their 
1 ves in a devoted anirft for the welfare of the people, an oblation that 
does not fail to leave its impress on the popular mind. 

The other half of the foreign colony includes the commercial 
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group. These are hard-working fellows too* but at least they have 
the advantage of more social contacts with their fellows, and of ex- 
cellent club life in the big cities. But they, too, have to make pro- 
vision for education and for home leave, so that despite fairly com- 
fortable salaries we haven't much over when the year-end rolls 
round. Still there is the advantage o^ a freer life,' easier circum- 
stances. 

We all get along splendidly with the Chinese, Manchus and 
Japanese, Mutual accommodation and give and take leads to under- 
standing of each other* Each finds something tq admire in the other. 
I never cease to marvel at the thrift of the Japanese. Never have I 
seen a Japanese beggar, or even a poor Japanese. They are alt well 
dressed and smart. In the cities one sees throngs of children from 
kindergarten to high school age in the most modem of costumes, 
going to and from the innumerable schools. Education ia a passion 
with them. 

I have asked Margaret to give you a few notes about shopping 
in Manchuria which should hold you for a while, and in the mean- 
time you can believe me that I am quite content to live and have my 
being among the neighborly and kindly Manchus and Japanese. 

This is about the longest letter I have ever written, and if 
anyone else asks me about Manchuria 111 save myself a deal of labor 
by striking off a carbon copy. 

Cheerio, TOM. 

Dear Home Folk; 

Now here are a few supplementary notes on what women take 
most interest in- — shopping and housekeeping. 

Living and keeping house in Manchuria can be a gracious 
thing, as against mere existence. There are amenities more than 
enough to make up for the Jack of palatial cinemas, first nights of 
operas, elaborate radio concerts and other forms of recreation identifi- 
ed with present-day life. 

The comfortable code of living standards, usual to Manchuria 
and general among Americans and Europeans throughout the Far 
East, is based on the unwritten law that requires the foreign resident 
to keep face with the native population. There is no particular 
desire for display on the part of the foreigner that he should live corn- 
tort ably and even luxuriously, according to Western standards, in 
town house* seaside bungalow or compound, with a staff of from three 
to six native servants of cater to every imaginable want These are the 
accepted modes of living, and strange indeed would be thought the for- 
eigner wno did not conform* 

. . ,, Native couks a,ld houseboya are trained to serve their masters; 
it is their career and profession, and it is not unusual to find a “boy* 
who will leave wife and family for lengthy periods to follow a foreign 
family in various peregrinations about the country. The Chinese wo- 
man s domestic role among foreigners is that of “amah" or nursemaid, 
when she does not stay at home to look after the needs of her own 
growing family. The amah variously has charge of children, washing 
or sewing but rarely takes over kitchen duties, which are the prerog- 
ative of the male servant, * 

So we have the comfortable household to begin with, supple- 
mented by the casual and expected give-and-take of hospitality and 
the social life of the Clubs. This latter is necessary and a very im- 
portant P«irt of foreign life in Manchuria, carrying with it as it does 
lift ® por J s , of tennis, badminton, squash, swimming, skating, bowiing- 
tI 1^1 e0St form ' aaver; » to the foreign community in each city. 

I he Club or common meeting-place offsets any on nu i that might be 
expected in a small community , and is used by both sexes impartially. 

* * * 

Ration U - how are these amenities of living in Manchuria 
seeded on the average income of the foreigner engaged in business, 
professional consular or missionary work? Standards of living na- 

. Sr 1 Valy enor f ousl > r ' you say. but there must be certain and 
nev, table expenses to be met. That is an interesting point about 
living- in Manchuria- prices. 

Manchurian cities all have shops which bring to us the imports 
an a A "I" lea - food8 ’ clothing, little luxuries necessary to our 
happiness and well-being. One pays the prices demanded, but turning 

currenrTt.wa M ’ a *!! haVe “ ,laturar tendency to do, into home 
- 11 * r C: ° arS " f rancs or sterling, they do not seem extrav 

But foreigners in Manchuria have access to many of these 
articles m their native form, and it is the prices of these (again 
cannily turnln ^ th em m mind into home currency) that are interesting. 

f " eigU / esidents ha « » slight advantage over foreign 
popul.it tons in the interior of the country, say Mukden. Hsinking, 
Fushun, Ssupingkai. For Dairen is a free port without custom duty 
on articles from abroad. This makes for an appreciable difference 
during a year of buying. But all residents have the opportunity of 
utilising the home-made product on which we largely depend. There 
are native shoe-makers, tailors, carpenters, upholsterers, ahlrt-and 


pyjama-makers, to cater to our wants, and a variety of ready-made 
goods to beguile us into buying. 

Currency employed in Manchuria are the Japanese Yen and the 
Manchurian silver dollar* equalling at the present moment? 

All prices are at these rates, and the automatic habit of the for- 
eigner to do sums in mental arithmetic convinces him that he is living 
in a cheap paradise. 

*- *- * 

The shoemaker will come to the house, to measure and to fit* 
and will make a creditably good pair of walking *hoe.s for nine silver 
dollars. 

He will produce an evening slipper of silver for a somewhat 
more “exhorbitant" price, fifteen dollars. Provide your own 
material — and there are gorgeous pieces of Chinese and Japanese 

brocade, or the native-made silks and satins to be had for a song and 

he will charge youf five dollars for the making. 

You want to know how we clothe ourselves- foreigners in Man- 
churia, men and women, seem to present a smart enough appearance! 
You know that the native tailors, Chinese and Japanese, in the big 
cities of Manchuria are masters of ingenuity and we pay them due 
respect when we admit that they can copy a good model excellently* 
I have bought in a local shop fine English and French tweeds for eight 
yen a yard and had a French costume copied in exact detail minus 
perhaps a few flourishes that are exclusive to Paris! But he got the 
line, and his charge for tailoring dress and jacket was fourteen yen* 
III leave you the fun of turning it Into your own money. 

* * * 

Dairen and Mukden shops have the greatest variety of summer 
silks* of the Fuji, rayon or crepe variety, that I have ever seen, in 
every color and design, and costing from seventy sen to three yen 
fthe highest!) a yard* The tailoring charge for one of these summer 
frocks might be five dollars; 

Specialty shops run by famous Japanese firms are very popular 
in such cities as Dairen and Mukden, with large populations* and are 
equally patronised by Manchua* Japanese and foreign women, Even 
America has little to show the Japanese shop-men in the art of window- 
dressing and night- lighting of their display windows* These shops 
specialise in ready-made articles: felt and linen hats from 3 to 7 
yen; adorable childrens* washable chapeaux at 50 and 70 sen; fancy 
woollen pull-overs in every possible weave and combination of colors 
below 7 yen (those for small girls at two and three yen) ; excellent 
copies of fabric washable gauntlet gloves (the severe* plain, cream- 
colored French style) below two yen; and scarves* hand-bags and 
’kerchiefs at corresponding prices* 

» * * 

The grand thing about these purchases of every-day necessities 
we make is that they are all of good quality, well-finished, attractively 
wrapped and displayed, and made to last. Smartness without shod- 
diness- that bane of the cheaper article in many other countries* 

WeVe seen fastidious foreigners buy up dozens of the fine linen 
soft collars (practically cellophane-wrapped) bearing the hall-mark 
of famous Japanese firms in Tokyo, and priced twenty and thirty sen, 
B.V.D/s at two yen, suede gloves at two yen fifty, Jaeger socks (im- 
ported) at three yen* are some of the luxury articles to be bought in 
the mens specialty shops. (Yes, the men have their own exclusive 
shops in these Manchurian department stores*) 

But- weVe bought suede golf -jackets— grand fit and cut— for 
twenty-five yen, Panama hats for three yen, and had a suit of summer 
clothes made in something called Canton cloth for below ten yen* A 
favorite silk shop in Dairen makes to order silk pyjamas in even' 
known color* stripe or what have you, for six yen (size makes no differ- 
ence), and for another couple of yen you can have the famous Japanese 
dragon embroidered by hand on the breast. Excellent-wearing cotton 
pyjamas, again in every color or in white with pipings, cost three yen* 

Now you will say VeVe very well outfitted. But I must! tell you 
about some things very dear to my heart- house furnishings* You 
know something of the furniture made by the expert Chinese crafts- 
man the wonderfully delicate and cheap lacquer, and ornaments of 
the Japanese artist. But to come to every-day things* there is a straw 
mattmg material here fit for a New York penthouse* It comes in 
quares ( ( sen a square) and is made to your order* Every design, 
^ C0 J^ r * c °. ose >our own* A splendid rug made of this matting* of 
CfttiHid - f h* n ^ mn ^ y°ur upholstery, might cost around nine yen* 
furniture at hom'eT ° the8e elusive grass-made nigs and garden 

■»«' SSSg P! ”™ B ° * 

IT c hkc the country and the life ! 

MARGARET 
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his personal bodyguard of soldiers, the palace eunuchs and his 
mentors, the young F’u Yi grew' rapidly to the stage when higher In- 
struction was required. Into that picturesque corner of the palaces, 
now used aai a museum, entered through the Shen Wu Men gate, there 
penetrated that strong influence for the good which counteracted the 
evils over which the better side of the Emperor’s nature triumphed. 
The Prisoner of Peking could not move about on the outside as could 
other young students, but Mahomet came to the Mountain* Chen Pao- 
shen i Cheng Hsiao-hsu and others whose allegiance follows the Em- 
peror into Manchuria, advised physical exercise and a foreign teacher. 
They argued that China had owed much of her tribulation to foreign 
intrusion; it behooved the Young Emperor (for these stalwarts paid 
little heed to the abdication decree signed by the Empress Dp wager 
Lung Ku, mother of P u Yi, under Yuan Shih-kai's persuasion) to 
study foreign education. 

Although Chinese Emperors ever had shown a readiness to 
accept foreign instruction, it was only in their maturity. The idea of 
permitting the entry of a foreigner into the life of the adolescent 
P'j Yi took a lot of argument before tradition was broken down, to 
the extent of agreement upon a foreign tutor* It was on the advice of 
a son of Li Htmg-chang that Sir Reginald Johnston was Invited to 
take over the difficult duty of teaching the *'Boy Emperor” foreign 
wpys* 

Sir Reginald was an accomplished Chinese scholar* fluent in the 
written and spoken language* thoroughly understanding the Chinese 
character and with a long experience of the country in the British 
diplomatic service and as a research scholar* 

The choice of Sir Reginald met with general agreement and when 
he consented to take the appointment he moved into the palace pre- 
cincts and became much more than a teacher to the lonely boy placed 
in his care. There sprang up an immediate fellowship* Sympathetic 
understanding was a splendid hotbed for the forcing of instructional 
flowers, with what results as are seen in his good foundational gen- 
eral knowledge today* People who followed the tutor and pupil say 
that Sir Reginald concentrated on the laying down of principles, in 
the development of understanding more than technique* Then he 
undertook to guide the youth into the channels of western science* 
the while building up knowledge of the English language* It was a 
work that should have been started at a much earlier age than sixteen* 

Sir Reginald found the royal student eager and apt, affectionate 
and broad -visioned. His particular bent was history at which he 
excelled, in this regard repeating the talent of the Empress Dowager. 
The spoken English he acquired was sufficient for most purposes f but 
it should have been kept up by daily practice. Unfortunately, after 
the departure of Sir Reginald, His Majesty had not the opportunity to 
keep up his conversation, and he is marking time against renewed 
studies* possibly after Sir Reginald comes to Manchoukuo on a visit 
this summer. 
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by the cheap thread of ihU i iJovdv -u m 
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place in Manchurian life. 
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Although scholarly* the Youujr Emperor «|h 4v » paid a smmit 
young man's attention to the table, and i* known as an epicure srnsag 
the Chinese caterers who wen* railed ip*,n to supplement ihe 
domestic cooking of the palace* Hr had a «p*< rrluh foe the 
Fukien cuisine, and patrtmUed one i»f the famous IVkmg restaurant*, 
known as the Chung H*in Tang* Hr also en; n - man) Ja;ahr« 
dishes and dearly lores a Burn peon tmsl with ■ n ■ ,r h * fHrnd* 


On the great outside political forces were at work with which 
the Emperor had little personal concern* even though thev wet* grave* 
ly to affect his life. Among the plethora uf military turbans to 
spring from the turmoil of so-called republic an I »fti was a specially 
undesirable hut forceful personality, Feng Yn-hslang When It *a* 
popular to court foreign opinion, thi* soldier ulm climbed (im ih* 
ranks to be the leader of a personal ntmy nan A %\*- x la) advantage In 
posing as a Christian convert* because of the populayit) «>( such a 
position among Americana, whose missionaries then were actively In* 
teres ted in Chinese political affairs to the extent of pleading pirtjr 
cause in the United States. Feng became known am thr •ThrUtian 
General' 1 * He forbade his troops to *mokr and drink lie l.m *Ui*d 
tracts among them and he appeared to be completely won over to 
Christian morality. If he was sincere in thb attitude He felt fmm 
grace rapidly by a sequence of notorious acts* from In’tiaysH the 
murder of rivals, to the outright sale of him principle* This gigantic 
soldier had several outstanding points of strength. He had thr ability 
to attract the allegiance of thr common "cannon f^ldti ,f He dm**d 
as they* did, ate the same food and was "one of the buys**, UiHharen* 
unkempt, unlovely and corpulent, he had an appearance la keeping 
with the sinister charge*i laid again mt him Hi* other chan»< leiutk 
was a flair for intrigue In which he had ihf remaps hie ability "T 


playing one rival off against another. Uncertain In 
he was sought for hia support by other feudal leade 
present time, he is living in a Shant ung mil retur n! « 
received from the central government as the price f* 
rebellion in Kalgan during the late troubles with tb< 
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But in P’u Yi's case he stands nut for his brutality 
to fiendish cruelty, for his heartless sacking of the Joa 
when they were entrusted lo his guardianship, ami for m 
Imprisonment of the "Boy Emperor", ending In the cnf< » 
for fraudulent paper wherein P’u Yi na«* to •urremlrr « 
claims under the abdication agreement 


It was during the tutorship of Sir Reginald that the English- 
man made the discovery that P'u Yi's eyes were weak. Faults in 
vision at once were reported to the family* Chinese medical advice 
was sought, with no results, and Sir Reginald insisted that foreign 
ooculists should be consulted. Great resistance was offered to such 
an innovation Here was an infringement on time-honored custom, 
indeed! Against ingrained suspicion and distrust Sir Reginald 
fought with such ferv or, evm to the extent of threatening io leave 
the palace unless he had his way, that a foreign doctor was broug it 
in. Promptly came the advice that glasses must bo worn - 1 ' 
promptly the remedy was applied, with such effectiveness as entirely 
to banish the headaches which first had drawn the suspicion of . n 
Reginald, 

When Sir Reginald and His Majesty were tutor and P“P l1 ^ 
gether in those Peking days, the young sovereign askeu ■ v '■ 
not have a familiar name* like the foreigners* for the use -■ 
and his intimate family circle. The idea was held to be goo . a r 
in searching througn history the young student selecte __ 

name that appealed to him. The name never was inter* t- o ap;- 
to him publicly. But it became known and the stunt pre^s P ajeu u i 
it, especially those papers not very friendly to y 16 ' 

particularly after his appearance in Manchuria* rie _ 

Henry sound like an affectation, and Mr. Henry vWv few 

in derision* Possibly now it will pass into headline disuse- ■ J . 
of the better class papers will decline to accord £ u \ t 
rightly his— the Young Emperor, "Three Times Emperor* 

One of fch: most progressive acts of the careei u, 
nobleman* who had given up his throne by that 1S \ as 

“through our special good-will the republican form o go^er ^ 

taken the place of the Manchu dynasty", was to a is ^ 
system at court and to banish these unfortunate * * * av * 

from the imperial palaces and precincts. During 


In one of the aeveral coupa »ff#v ting Soith China, F*»»f 
temporarily the master of Ptklnf, Innumerablr carl* lomdr* 
spoils were counted leaving the Forbidd^ti oy, iwunt o 
treasures, of gold, silver and jade and prk*W* 

against him. When this part of Hi^ n f | ^ ' an*, t un 

—for Feng knew he was not there for »uti.ru hi* mi t 

on the “Prisoner of Peking" Feng circulated **!*”**• eaiireiyrawe* 
cated* that the friends of Tu Yi were plMt i ^ v 

thus preparing the ground for some rascally & t#n 
life of the youthful ex-Emperor wa* at *lakr 

I * , | t - rT|f i tf 0 f ft 

Hint* of ,r*v« d*nr»r w*i* ^ 

to Chet)* H*l*o-h*u. Sir Reginald John.ton, ' ' ' 

iu uiiTHR ■» _ § . j*!*,,**. w Ktl# fber wets ae*Hsi 

others. They made prepnrmtlun* (or dr. .. Churw-lM« **4 

this business EefiK sent three *»ei»U. L' ' *, ’ f 

Chnnir Peh to the part of the tf,rn ™ h 

They presented • P*P>r hl.belnr sbU td leave the preel*rt» 

should be signed as the price of his ^ o. IU m> 

alive, although the Unns^w.re. .Her t h.n w ix ^ ^ ^ ^ 

openly expressed. Thus they *]. . And th# 

to take refuge in ****** gj " JSVTSth JSmSf 

last “forbidden" seeUon of the palate «»« <’i a 

hands of Feng and hi* aide*. 
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HIS MAJESTY IN OTHER DAYS 

l nmneerned about things 
i rn penal, bu t e ven t he n k v t i on s 
in mien was His Majesty P u 
Yi when this picture was 
in ken with his father, Prinu* 
Cli un, ami his younger hrn 
ther. Prince P*u Chieh. 

On the upper right is an oh I 
picture of Prince Ch un and 
his wife with the infant em- 
peror at the court of Peking, 

A bit of Peking was thin 
little pagoda in the Tientsin 
garden of the exiled monarch, 
shown on the lower right. 
There he received his summer 
callers. The picture shows 
His Majesty the Emperor. 
8ir Reginald Johnston is 
directly behind the royal 
st udent. 
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worst. By a slender thread hun K the life of this innocent orphan boy. 

± „ +t, a J f fter S r? e day ; s , of tenaion the faithful yuardians ayain came 
e ore. e11 ^' J°hn 8 ton, Chen J&o-shen and Lo determined to 
secure the safety af their young charge. They sent a special mes- 
senger to Tuan Chih-jui* then the political leaden of the north, at 
Tientsin* He was understood to wield considerable influence with 
Feng. Rarely does the transient in power lightly pass over advice 
from a man or group to which he may wish to appeal at some Jess 
favorable opportunity* Tuan Chih-jui responded to the petition for 
intervention* for the withdrawal of Feng’s soldiery, by sending a 
memorial to the Christian General” in no uncertain terms denounc- 
ing him for his brutal treatment of the former Emperor of China* 
Some historian'? have given the credit for Feng’s amelioration to the 
Foreign Legations* but the real factor was the little group of pro- 
tectors already mentioned* 


With the soldiers out of tho way it now was the concern of the 
protectors of P’u Yi to place him in some position of permanent safety* 
Night council meetings were held at which potent advice was given 
by Sir Reginald* then Mr. Johnston. One day it was given out In 
quarters where it would he quickest heard and repeated that the 
family of P'u Yi had decided to purchase a home for the former 
Emperor* his wife and their suite* in the East City* and to give ver- 
isimilitude to the tale several properties were gravely talked about* 
agents going back and forth. The next move was the well -advertised 
determination of the ex-Emperor to see for himself. An automobile 
was called on a memorable late- Autumn day in 1921* into which P'u Yi 
made his leisurely way* to impress solicitous agents of Feng lurking 
nearby* As the car shot eastwards and then south down Nan Chih 
Tze, P'u Yi and Johnston, Cheng and Chen noticed that the car was 
followed by another. It contained a detachment of Feng’s soldiery* 
As fast as decorum permitted the fro/it car sped along until it came to 
the broad Chang Art Chieh which parallels the Legation Quarter. 
When the car cam* to the entrance to this foreign stronghold* in- 
stead of carrying on eastwards towards the place where P'u Yi alle- 
gedly had property interest, it quickly entered the quarter. There 
the troops of Feng could not follow* as it was forbidden by protocol. 
At once the party proceeded to the German Hospital for temporary 
refuge* while Mr* Johnston proceeded to sound out the British Lega- 
tion as to a more permanent place of safety* The British Legation 
could do nothing* although it was very polite and considerate. Then 
the second card was played* on the advice of Cheng Hsiao-hsu. An 
appeal was made to Mr. Kenkichl Yoshizaws, then Japanese Minister 
to China. At once the Minister invited the young refugee to enter 
the legation grounds and a residence was prepared for him* Mr, 
Yoshizawa has vividly described the arrival of his distinguished 
guest* and how he at once explained the situation by telegraph to 
Tokyo* which immediately concurred in the move to offer sanctuary 
to the persecuted “Boy Emperor*” 

ENTERS GERMAN HOSPITAL 

The above version was obtained first hand from the family of 
one of the faithful band. Another version is given by 1I.G*W* Wood- 
head* C.B*E., is a recent hook as follows: 


“The Emperor, after his expulsion from the palace and the 
confiscation of most of his property, movable and immovable, took 
refuge in the palace of his father, Prince Chun* where he was kept 
a close prisoner for some time* Representations from the Diplomatic 
Body resulted in the modification of the restrictions upon h i* fr^ h>m. 
He was allowed out in a motor-car with an escort of Kutmpnchun 
troops on the footboards. He escaped by a ruse devised by his English 
tutor. They were shopping in the Hatamen, one of the mam 
in Peking, and about to return* when Mr. Johnston J as he then vvas; 
remarked casually* in Chinese. 'Oh. by the way* we have never oi 
at Hartung’s for those photos.’ The chauffeur was aqpordinglj nrc y r ~ 
ed to make for the photo-shop bearing thH nam\ whuh u 

the Legation Quarter* The Emperor and his tutor got out and vu. ere 
the shop* and then the latter came back and told the escort a ^ 
services would no longer be required* Armed Chinese troops .in- un- 
allowed within the Legation Quarter, and the Emperor* - ft*. 

therefore* had no option but to return and report ui 1 l+ ^ <if 

their ’prisoner/ 


“Mr. Johnston then conveyed the Emperor to 
hospital* and left him there while he endeavoured to ma ’ 
meats for his board and lodging within the Quarter* * _ *'* 

Legation authorities* to whom he first applied, apparently e _ 11 , 
presence of such a guest might prove embarrassing* an ‘ 11 n * ^ . ‘ 

they had no accommodation* The Japanese authority, or, 

agreed to place one of the buildings in their Legation ai , J 
Emperor’s disposal, and there, a few days later.' he Was 1 ' ' ' ’ / 

Empress, He soon tired of the restrictions of the tl ’ 

and planned to escape, I heard the details of this a Vl ‘ n '* 1, „ hl . 
own lips a few days later* in Tientsin, Taking no ] rail wav 
fidence except a young Manchu friend, he proceet c 0 


station* where he and hit companion booked third claaa 
Tien tain. They then separated and got Into different t<m 
The Emperor found himself seated between two Kuommchu 
who asked him who he «t a* He replied that hhU name «y * 
that he was a student of Tslng Hus College A lie* he said i 
laughingly* as this narrative was being translated from Ch 
had never been in a train before. When new# of his e*c* 
the Japanese authorities there was something approach m 
The wires were kept hot* with th* result that the Japans 
General and an escort were awaiting hU arrival at Tfcau 
He was immediately escorted to a Japanese hotel* where hi 
until a suitable residence could be found for him. He 
houses in the British area* but gave up the idea of occupy 
when he found that the British municipality was reluctant 
special police protection* and took a large and ramshackle 
the Japanese Concession." 
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HIS FLIGHT TO TIENTSIN 


The story of hti escape to Tientsin* If "escape* U the word* is 
a much more dramatic tale* P'u YI did not leave the legation Quarter 
without the full approval and connivance of his Mauds, and the 
Japanese Legation was quite well aware of what wn going on I; 
wan determined that In the interest of diplomacy the Japan*** Legs 
Uon was not a desirable permanent residence for Hsuan Tung 
Tientsin was chosen as the more suitable abode, In this situation His 
Majesty volunteered to make the Journey by train at a time when a 
number of students from the universities were going l»nm# on hull day 
In thein company it wan agreed he would have every chance of pan 
tng unnoticed. 


Three companions were chosen to accompany him* One was a 
man and the others two young members of his kinsmen’s household, 
all proved in discretion* Hut while with the young man thry were 
not to appear to be servants, retainer** or evtti accompanying turn 
But they were to alt in his Immediate neighborhood and help In an 
emergency. Nearby, also* was a Japanese plainclothes policeman from 
Tientsin* returning to his post, and instructed to Intervene if required 

Dressed in the humble blue gown of a poor sludsnt* with an 
old felt hat over his eyes* and his big scholarly spectacles, the dis- 
tinguished young man slid quietly In among the third class passenger* 
and took an obscure corner scat. AH went smoothly until Langfanr 
There the train was boarded by a body of Feng’s hairy troops* and 
they began going through the passenger** hiking for prospective 
hostages. Little attention was given to the third class, but two of ih# 
Kuomlnchun guards did atop to question the man they little suspect*! 
was their old ruler. 

They wanted to know who be was and where he cam* from 
The servants were quaking nearby. The Japanese policeman was 
beginning to brace for a cutting-out expedition Coolest of all was 
Ilia Majesty. Pertly and with the cool and even impudent bearing of 
the true student, he spoke up without hesitation He said hi* nam* 
was Wang* the Chinese equivalent of Smith, and ha was going home to 
see his parents In Tientsin while on holiday from Tsinghua college 
The soldiers passed on. P'u Yi was salt. 


After taking up permanent residence in the Japan*** CWes.Snn 
P'u Yi sent for his wife and several members of his family* and they 
nil settled down there to a period of quiet and aafety. Meanwhile 
Mr. Johnston had been appointed H.M Commissioner at Welhaiwgl 
and later was knighted. 


While the former Emperor was in exile 
lords and military politicians committed the crc 
At the brutality of Feng Yu-hslang. Tang Shoo* 
there any decency left In China?"* and Hu Shi 
described the summary eviction of Hia Majesty 
ceeding* which will go down In historr as the 
the Chinese republic*" But the worst had yet 1 


After the defeat of Chang Tso* 
t tonal 1st’* army ravaged the northern c 
horrified by an act of desecration and vi 
«*e nature. If there is one thing tlgy 
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vent if es of respectability. 

Some of the graves were staunchly built. Entry into i the mor- 
ttiary chambers was a difficult and arduous proceeding. 1 ^ 

hurried and unbeauHful calm the vandals used the tools of the 
burglar and the safe blower to blast a way through the outer earth- 
works and cemented sepulchres. Not one of the principal imperial 
graves was left untouched. One to receive special attention was the 
tomb of the Empress Dowager. Her burial chamber was opened; 
even the coffin was smashed and the bones of the dead scattered 
about while the robbers eagerly scrambled for pearls, diamonds 
and jade* fortunes in rare gems and exquisite carvings being packed in 
cases and shipped out of the country where* in due course* they ap- 
peared on foreign markets to enrich the politicians and generals who 
had connived at this disgraceful debauch, which had not even the 
merit of archaeological research to justify itself. 


HIS CHARITY TOWARDS AFFLICTED 

la if any matter of wonder that P'u Yi should have been revolted 
and shamed, that he should have covered his head in mourning for 
the unprincipled wretches who had so far forgotten the traditions of 
their country, that he should have embraced with eagerness an oppor- 
tunity to get away to a “neater, cleaner land”* Manchuria? Before 
the call came, however, he was to distribute much of his remaining 
wealth, almost the whole of it, for the relief of famine victims in 
Shensi, even to the tale of family furs and relics. And when, in the 
spring of 1982, hir old loyal friends, like Pao Hsi, Ho and Cheng 
Hsiao-hsu* invited him to dwell amongst them in the land of his 
forefathers, he fearlessly set foot on the road of adventure. 

So, after seven years of exile in Tientsin he one day sped down 
the river in a launch. Manchuria-bound like so many of his old sub- 
jects from Shantung, The Chinese republicans gave out that he had 
been kidnapped by Japanese. The beat answer to that is to quote the 
words of Mr. Woodhead, who interviewed His Majesty, then Chief 
Executive of Manchoukuo: 


FOREIGN INTERVIEWER GIVEN VERSION 

I told Mr. Pu Yi thd object of my visit to Manchoukuo, and said 
that later I should like to put some formal questions to him for my 
newspaper articles. First, however* might I ask him a few personal 
question as a friend. He replied that 1 could ask him any question 1 
wished. 

I then said that it would interest his foreign and Chinese 
friends to know whether he was really happy in his present position. 
He replied, emphatically, that he was. He went on to say that he 
was kept busy* but not so busy as he had been when he first came to 
Changchun* as the administrative machinery was now better organized. 

Next I informed him that the general belief in China was that 
he had been coerced into his present position, and was not a free 
agent in any respect He not only strongly denied this, but added that 
he would like to tell me w T hy he had- assumed his new office. He haa 
been actuated by two motives — political and personal. First as to the 
political When the Martchu Dynasty abdicated it had been with the 
avowed intention of restoring the sovereignty to the people. Hut in 
the twenty years that had elapsed, what had happened? Political 
power had passed into tho hands, not of the people, but of ambitious 
and grasping militarists. The welfare of the population had been 
entirely disregarded; they had been tyrannized over* and oppressed* 
China's relations with the Foreign Powers had grown steadily worse. 
And the pledge that absolute equality would be maintained between 
China's five races had been flagrantly violated. 

Secondly, he was prompted by personal motives* Manchuria 
was his ancestral home, and it was only natural that he should be 
specially interested in what was happening in this region. Moreover, 
every undertaking given to the Manchu Imperial Family in the Abdica- 
tion Agreement had been wantonly violated. The pension to be paid 
to him by the Republic had been cancelled. His private property had 
been confiscated. He had been treated with studied insolence by the 
Kuomint&ng, And the ancestral tombs had been violated and rifled, 
without any attempt to bring the perpetrators to book* or to secure 
the recovery of the stolen treasures; 

It was only natural, then that when trouble occurred in Man- 
churia he should follow developments with great attention* and 
wonder whether he was not destined to play some part in an attempt 
to improve the condition of his ancestral Provinces. Emissaries of the 
separatist movement called upon him at Tientsin and urged him to 
proceed to Manchuria. And at last he felt that if he was ever to go* 


he must do so forthwith, or he might find it impossible to leave. 

The possibility of a restoration movement was obviously known 
to and apprehended by the Nanking Government, for an agent oi 
General Chiang Kai-shek offered temporarily to restore the conditions 
of favourable treatment if he (the ex-Emperor) would repudiate it. 
His reply was that the Republican Government could best fulfil its 
responsibilities by concerning itself with the welfare of the people, 
by giving them good government, and by restoring internal ■peace. If 
it had four million taels annually to spare (the amount of the Imperial 
pension) let it expend the money on relieving the existing poverty in 
China, for which it was mainly responsible. 

"Then the current report that you were kidnapped and sent to 
Port Arthur under Japanese escort in a destroyer is not true?” I 
asked. 

Mr. Pu Yi threw back his head and roared with laughter, re- 
peating, in English: “Kidnapped! No! No!” 

I then remarked that what he had told me up till then was 

confidential, but that as a matter of historical interest I should like 

to know exactly what happended when he left Tientsin, 

Mr. Pu Yi replied that nothing 'he had told me need be con- 
sidered confidential. He had no secrets to hide* and he would gladly 
detail his movements previous to coming to Changchun, They had 

had to be kept secret at the time for two reasons: first* because his 

departure from Tientsin might have been frustrated; secondly* be- 
cause he would have been in considerable danger of assassination had 
his whereabouts been generally known. 

He left Tientsin just as the trouble between the Japanese and 
Chinese in that city broke out, and travelled to Yingkow (Newchwangj 
direct by the steamer Awachi Maru, leaving a letter behind to the 
Japanese Consul-General asking him to afford adequate protection to 
the Empress after his departure. From Newchwang he proceeded by 
rail to Tang Kung Tzu (the hot springs between Liaoyang and 
Tashihchao) whence he returned to Port Arthur to meet his wife a 
few days later. She also travelled on an ordinary steamer. The next 
few weeks he spent quietly in Port Arthur* studying the si ego opera- 
tions of the Russo- Japanese War* and visiting the ruins of the former 
Russian fortifications. He and the Empress then proceeded once more 
to Tang Kung Tzu* where they lived until he agreed to go to Chang- 
chun. When he was convinced that it was his duty to go North and 
assume the office of Chief Executive he went right through to Chang- 
chun by train. At no time in Tientsin, in the Japanese leased territory, 
or in Manchuria, had he been under any restraint* nor had any 
coercion been applied to him. 

(I may say here that later the same day the Prime Minister of 
Manchoukuo, former tutor of the Emperor* gave me a more detailed 
account of Mr. Pu Yi's flight from Tientsin. It was decided upon at a 
few hours' notice. He was instructed to meet the ex-Emperor, attired 
in foreign clothe.:— which he had never previously worn — at a pre- 
arranged rendezvous. The party went down river in a fast motor'* 
boat, and boarded the Awachi Maru in the roadstead, the weather 
being so rough that the ex-Emperor was almost in a state of collapse 
when they reached the vessel. There was considerable danger as 
heavy firing was in progress when they left the Japanese Concession, 
and Mr. Pu \ I would probably have been shot if he had been caughx 
and identified by Chinese troops). 

HOW MANCHURIA WON HIS LEADERSHIP 

Growing disorders in Tientsin, the necessity for a more secure 
place of residence and the attraction of Manchuria from racial and 
development angles were some reasons for the transfer of His Majesty 
to this country* the outcome being coincidental with the search of 
the new government for a guiding light to its new ship oft state. As 
the growing concern of Nanking in the movements of F’u Yi had again 
endangered his life* so a mounting interest in his future animated the 
proponents of the Manchoukuo organizers. It is worth while giving 
a fuller account of what happended between the arrival of the 
Manchu Emperor at the home of Prince Sill, Port Arthur, and his 
installation as head of the state. 

RETICENCE NOT EASILY OVERCOME 

The temporary administration at Mukden selected several 
delegates of established reputation and probity, spokesmen for the 
various interests of Mongolia and Manchuria, and sent them to Port 
Arthur. Thev were instructed to pay homage to P’u Yi and to urge 
him to take his place at the head of the new nation, Japan, in the 
position of a friendly neighbor who had shown a disinterested concern 
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Wagons -Lits/ Cooks Travel Offices 
SELL 


LEW ZIKMAN 

HARBIN 


125 , Mftfllowa Street Telegraphic address: 

Phones: 32S7, 4383, 4739, 3880, 2*04. ZIKMAN'— HARBIN. 

EXPORT — IMPORT 

ALWAYS IN STOCK 

JAPANESE REFINED SUGARS 
AH brands of Soft, Cube* Candy, and Granulated Sugars. 

INDIAN 

Gunny Bags, Jute Twine 2, 3 & 6. ply, 

CORN SYRUP 

Manufactured by The Nippon Corn Products Co*, Ltd* 

OLD NEWSPAPERS 
Japanese and American 

Sole Agents for— The Acme Code Company, New York 
for Russia and Poland 

ASHIHO BEET SUGAR REFINERY 


ran if OilB 

Relatives and acquaintance, 
residing in distant p&rU 
of the IL S, & R 

TOIlUSt N 

Undertakes the Delivery ol 

STANDARD PARCELS 
At Your Request. 

Wishing to send standard 
parcels you have only to 
point out in your application 
the nu niter of the parcel 
■Vithout enumeration cu its 
contents. 

Beside* the food supplies 
and the goods stated in the 
standard parcel* there is an 
opportunity lor you to choose 
any provisions by enumerating 
them in your application. 



IF YOU WANT 

to result money to your rela 
tives, fr.ends or acquaintance: 
in the U, S, S. R, 

DO THIS ONLY BY 

T O K G 3 I N 


Through the Dalbank 
(Established in Harbin! 

Dalbank guarantees the remit* 
Lancet accepted from you. 

In case the receivers of the 
remittances are not found 
the remittances are returnee 
to the renders. 


Railway- Steamship- Airplane 
Tickets. 

Travellers Cheques 
Baggage Insurance Effected, 

Forward Your Mail to 

Wagons-Lits //Cook’s Offices. 

Far Eastern Office* of the Wagong-Lita Co„ 

(Telegraph Address ‘‘Sleeping*) 

Harbin* Pristan, 132, Kitayskaya Str. TeL 4378, 3978. 
Harbin-New Town, 3/5, Soongarisky Prospect Tel* 4278. 
Harblh-Kiosk on the Station Tel* 4878* 

H sinking, Kiosk on the Station* 

Manchouli, Kiosk on the Station, 
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NAME 


TSCHURIN 


STANDS 


I. I. TSCHURIN & COMPANY 


GENERAL PROVISIONED and MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office in Harbin 

LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORES IN HARBIN 
(New Town and Frisian) 

DEPARTMENT STORE IN MUKDEN, 32 Naniwa-dorL 
INDENT OFFICE IN DAIREN, 42, Yamagala-dorL 

Manufacturers and Distributors of Paint and Varnish, 
Cigarettes, Sausage and Vodka- 

Tea Packers, Wine Bottlers, Contractors, General Importers, 


Agricultural, Technical 


&nd Motor Car Depts. in 


Harbin — Ample stocks of 
machines, tooH and lmp:e. 
ments. Experienced Agricul- 
tural and Technical Experts 


FIRST CLASS CONFECTIONARY FACTORY 


VICTORIA 


II rad Offi re \ Harbin — Branches: Mu hi e n , Da Iren , A nhiug 


Manufacturers of the highest quality 

^ * » ' ssje 

7 

y chocolates and candies of all sorts. & S IS Wt 

, Jt f £ 4ft K J.’. 

h m 3 m ttt & m 

mm 0 i ^ m # m 

P ^ ^ 

-r t Also a large selection of cakes, ia ^ W n] 

* ® ' W#M- 

5 t biscuits, etc. ^ 

sc**-®*’ S 

TTS* ' S SB 

*•*"? '-**»*» • I 5 


Wholesale and retail 
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CRESCENT 


BMXG 


BRAND 


Imperial Chemical Industries 
(China), Ltd. 


Y AMAG AT A-DORI 

Divisional Manager 


DAIREN 

W. H. Sanford 


Tel. Add: ALKALI 

CHEMICALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
HIGHEST GRADES ONLY 


Agents and Distributers for; 


Glycerine Limited. 

Monsol Ltd. 

Natal Tanning Extract Company 
Limited. 

Keckitt At Sons Ltd. 

Scott & Bowne Ltd. 

(Scott's Emulsion) 

Sodeta Anonymo Dea Usines 
D&stree. 

Stewarts and Lloyds limited 
TJ.S. Alkali Export Assn- Inc 
Henry Wiggin ft Co. Ltd, 

Arthur k Hinshaw Ltd. 

The British Dvastaffs Corporation 

Ltd, 

Brunner, Mond & Go. Ltd 
Oastner-Kelin&r Alkali Co. Ltd. 


J. C. I. Metals Ltd. 

Nobel Industries Ltd. 

I. C.L [Fertilizer & Synthetic 

Product) Ltd. 

The United Alkali Co. Ltd 
Chance & Hunt Ltd. 

Bonus Consolidated Ltd. 

British Glue? k Chemicals Lid 
Brotihertori & Co.. Ltd- 
Chiswick Polish Co. Ltd. 

J. k J. Colffian Ltd. 

Joseph Crosfidd & Sons Ltd 

(Chemical Department) 
fc’oiestal Land Timber and Rail 
ways Company Limited. 

J. & J, White Ud- 


LAWYER 

& 

PATENT AGENT 


SUMIO TAGUCHI 


ENGLISH SPOKEN 


SAN DJIN LOO PA WEI LOO 
(Next to Pension Hem pel) 

MUKDEN 


TeL 5353 (Japanese) 4114 (Manchu) 


Codes: A.tt.C. 5th Edition improved 

Bentleys 


COMP! ..IMENTS TO THE 
NEW EMPIRE 

MODERN BEAUTY 
PARLOUR 

Operated by Mr. Nicolai 
% THE CHUO BARBERSHOP, 
Nishi-dori, Dairen. 

Permanent Wave, Finger Wave, 
Marcel Wave and Hair Cut 



MANICURING BY 

\ RUSSIAN GIRL 
(an expert having 8 years 
of experience) 


USSR 

Trade Representation 

North Manchurian Branch 

185, Kitaiskaya Street , Corner Magazinnaya , Harbin. 

Cable Address: VNESHTORG, HARBIN. 

DEPARTMENTS : 

SOYUZPROM EX PORT — cotton and linen cloths, thread, rubber goods, goloshes, perfumes, caustic 
soda, calcinated soda and bicarbonate oi soda, electric bulbs. 

MINERAL FUEL — coal and moor coal. 

TECHNOEXPORT— bicycles, sewing machines, iron, tin and cast iron, agricultural machines and 
spare parts. 

RYKOKONSERVEXPORT— canned fish, vegetables and fruit, Delicatessen. 

PLODOEXPOKT— Crimean and Caucasian Wines, Caucasian and Trans Baikal Mineral Water. 

EX PORTLES— sawed pinewnod, Irkutsk pine, Round timber cedar and pine, 

LEKTECHSYRIE— various medicines, European patented and other medicine products, medicinal herbs 
of Chinese and Tibetan medic ial knowledge, 

KOVERKUSTEXPORT— semiprecious, ural stones, domestic craft products, toys, rugs, cast iron 
figures, bone and horn articles, silver jewelry, accessories for summer and winter sports, various 
musical instruments, gramophone records, 

TABAKOEXPORT— tobacco and products; Russian cigarettes, Crimean and Turkish tobacco, crude to- 
bacco, nicotine. 

MINERIASILIKATEXPORT — glassware, ehinaware. Delft ware. Sheet glass, polished glass and plate 
glass. Glass cutters, chalk, lime, cement, mineral dyes. 
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DOMINANT 


FiGUKS IN THE 


MANCilUMAN SCENE 



. KES1I>K\T of THE SOUTH MANCHUHIA ft \LLWAY ■ 


When the Big Four of Manchuria Ht:c listed in a recent 
review, they were H.M, F'u Yi; PreinVr CiifUf; Amba«^i«r 
Hi Mkarj and Cmnt Hay ash i. President of the 
South Mttielmrla Railway. He was appointed to direct 
Ihc chief Japanese interests outside of Japan Proper in 
August, 1933, in sot cession to Count Yasuya He hi da, whe 
later b^.inie Ft ' elfin Minister. By virtue of his lofty posi- 
tion Count Hay ash L controls scores of m Dions of yen worth 
of property , and to do this he has a staff of many thou- 
sands. He has a powerful assistant in Mr. Y. Halt a, the 
Vke President. Coi nt Efayashi was elected member of ihc 
tfouse of Peers ihree times and has a seat in the House at 
present, ills hobby is floriculture. 



GOVERN OK— Financier lo his 
ringer tips Mr, Sun Chi-chant prov- 
ed his title as Director of the Board 
of Finance of Heilungkiang province 
in the had old days before the new 
nation was born, when the warlords 
resisted his sound sdvee. He hrjp- 
ed create the new Ktate, was made 
Virr-Mlnifller of Finance, and when 
the Provincial Governorship to Hei- 
lungkiang became vacant he had 
only to s niffy his willingness to 
take the powerful post. Now he Is 
the outstanding figure in Tsitsihar. 


SAVED HJH, FT Yl— Lo Chen yu 
is a Privy Councillor of Manchou- 
huo. He earned the title by a long 
career as a scholar and adminLstra- 
tor. But he is specially known as 
one of those who stood by the 
Young Emperor during perilous days 
In Peking. He hr I pad rescue him 
from Feng Ytr-hsiang, and before 
and after that was one of his tutors 
and advisers. In the best sense Ibis 
loyalist is an "elder statesman." 



MINISTER OF JUSTICE— Mr. 
Feng IVan-rhing u;is horn at 
Kaiping on the S, M. R. main 
line and his aged father, still in 
robust health, is an influential per- 
sonage in his native district, 

Mr. Feng was educated .it a 
Peking university and opened 
pa ret re in Mukden. He was chair- 
man of the Chinese Barristers 1 As- 
*-0 elation in Mukden. Ilfs sterling 
personal ty and lofty character has 
won the present import anl po = t in 
the Manrhouktro Government ivhleii 
he helped to create. 


A 0 V K K C li N T K A L — M 11 1 1 t:ho u ku o 
government has had Japan’s most 
talented ndvirr from the outset. It 
is central zed in the person of the 
Director of the General Affairs 
Board of the stair Council. Mr. 
Ryusaku Yendo is the present 
holder, having succeeded Mr, 
Tokuzo Komai. Quiet, unes cited, 
strong, experienced in ndaiinistra- 
lifm, Mr. Yen do commands the 
respect ef the Mmirhu ministers. 
Previously he was Governor of 
Alchi prefecture. Very little of the 
b'g work of Manchuria goes through 
without Mr. Youdo’s calm and com- 
petent rerut ny. 


- DEFENCE MIN I STFR— General 

Chang Ching-hui, Min ster of De- 
fence. He was Governor of the Har- 
bin Special District before the Man- 
churian Incident occurred. Interoa- 
toTial troubles recurred in the 
District. In dealing with interna- 
tional difficulties, his maximum 
resources were taxed. General 
( hang was among the founders of 
the independent slate, and signed 
the first proclamst'ons. 


Kl \\S RAH M A VS— Mate Rail- 
W'ays of Manchuria are managed by 
the S.M.R. One of the biggest jobs in 
(he Far List is that of manager of 
the railways organization. Mr. 
Kanji I’sami was picked for the 
post. Officially he is known as the 
Director General of state Railways 
of Manchoukuo. He ranks as a 
d rector of the S.M.Il, 
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Bl'SY SECRETARY— As Sec- 
retary to General Hishikari, Ambas- 
sador to Manchoukuo, Mr. Ken 
Tsurumi of the Japanese Foreign 
Office b one of the busiest young 
diplomats in the service. His fluent 
command of English and French, 
tactful milliners and wide experience 
have served him well in his difficult 
role. Distinguished visitors and 
journalists visiting Hsinking invari- 
ably meet Mr. Tsurumi t- flic tally 
and socially and enjoy hb efficiency 
in both respects. 


EXPERT ADJUSTER— Between 
the Kwantung Government ui 
Japan, and foreign interests in the 
peninsula stands Mr. N, Mikuriya, 
chief of the Foreign Affairs. 
Office, There are constantly aris- 
ing between the tw r o elements ques- 
tions requiring the exper.ence of a 
diplomat. This fits Mr. Mikuriya, 
who was selected by his government 
because of hi a special adaptability 
and his understanding of foreigners. 
He has held various diplomatic posts 
from Secretary of the Foreign 
Office. Secretary of the Japanese 
Bureau at the League of Nations 
a Eid Secretary of the Embassy at 
Paris, Buenos Aires, and Vienna, 
lie was secretary of the Japanese 
delegates to the League of Nations. 


INFORMATION— Whenever visi- 
tors to Manchuria want anything 
done they have a habit of going to 
Mr, Tonto Kawasaki, D rector of 
Bureau of Information and Publi- 
city, and concurrently Director or the 
Information Bureau of the General 
Affairs Board, State Council of 
Manchoukuo. With a perfect com- 
mand of English and enthusiastic 
belief in the new State he knows just 
where to find things and who to 
see. He is usually the first man 
sought by foreigners seeking inter- 
view, j and data at Hsink ng. With 
special service for the Japanese 
Foreign Office in North America and 
Manchuria, as lecturer and art con- 
noisseur, he has been a busy man 
since gradual on from Springfield 
College in 1916. He was chief inter 
preter for the Lytlon Commission 
of Inquiry. 


FRAMING CONSTITUTION— Dr. 
Chao Hsin-po was identified with the 
earliest efforts to create an inde- 
pendent Manchuria on constitution- 
al lines. It is a logical step to his 
present post as expert In charge of 
the new Constitution, which will 
take a year or more to complete. 
After China was republican he left 
the country, studied under Hetkfchi 
Kaneko, the sage of Dairen, 
graduated in law at Tokyo and was 
awarded the degree of LL.D in 
1925 by the Japanese Ministry of 
Education. He was legal adviser to 
Chang Tso-lin, but the Marshal's 
son declined to take his advice. He 
WSAh temporarily Mayor of Mukden 
until he was chosen President of 
tbe Legislation Council. 



BANKER — Mr. Tung llou is 
Governor of the Bank of Manrhou, 
the Stale's principal financial organ. 
A banker of nation -wide repute 
before the Incident, he early 
identified himself with independent r 
and then proceeded to carry out the 
great task of reforming the Man- 
( hurian currency, with success that 
has brought international recogni- 
tion. He visited Japan and wan 
received by 11. M, Emperor llirohito. 



10 
trains, 

each of 


than 50 trucks 


of 10 tons, would bo required to 
transport, atone time, the annual 
chocolate production of the 

N estl e, Pete r,Ca i 1 1 er # Koh I e r 


factories, amounting to: 


50.625.123 kilograms. 
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THE POtYTECHNIK PUBLISHING CO. 

32, Konnaya Street, Harbin. 
Phone 21-72. P. 0. Box 443. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Polytechnik Directory of Manchoukuo. 


AGENTS FOR: 


“MANCHURIA DAILY NEWS", DAIREN 
English Daily Newspaper. 
■GLIMPSES OF THE EAST”, TOKYO, Japan. 
Nippon Yus cm Kaisha'e 
Official Guide, 


THE GREAT HARBIN 


MUNICIPAL BOARD 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


I.U YUNG-HUAN, MAYOR. 



AIR CONNECTION 

BETWEEN 

MANCHOUKUO *«» JAPAN 


Tokyo-Dairen Line of the Japan Air Transport Co. 
is connected 

at Shingishu (New Wiiju) with the Mukden-Manchouli 
Line of the Manchuria Aviation Co. 






HEAD OFFICE 

Hiko-kan, S hiba-ku, Tokyo 

JAPAN 


/ _ 
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CARLOWITZ & CO., 

HARBIN DAIREN MUKDEN 


Y amskaya Sti\ 48-27 49, Shikishima-Cho, Gohiu Building', No, 18, San Bjin Loo 

Tel. 2486 Tel. 21644 TeL 2898 (Japanese) 

Tel, 4303 (Chinese) 


SOLE AGENTS for 


CARL ZEISS, jena, ZEISS -IKON, Dresden 










ZEISS 

Microscopes 
Projection apparati 
Surveying Instruments 
Fieldglasses 
Photo objectives 
Telescopes 

Ophtalmological instruments 

Refraetometers 

Spectroscopes 

Photometers 

Searchlights 

Punktal lenses 

Operation lamps 

Industrial measuring instruments 



CONT AX 


The UNIVERSAL CAMERA for: 


Landscapes, Night-, Sport-, Stage-, 
& Scientific Photos, 
Objective coupled with 
Telemeter. 


3:eiss Ofzort 

Cameras (Contax - Ikon t a, etc,) 

Films 

Cine Cameras 
Cine Projectors 
Cine Sound Equipment 


J 


$ 


t 






C. ILLIES (§b CO., HAMBURG • TOKYO 

Importers - Shipping 

Established in Japan 1 859 




Dairen 

Mukden 

Kobe 

Osaka 

Yokohama 

Berlin 
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THE FINE ART 

ssu 


OF RELAXATION 


S l 




ACM 

M i 

VL 






THREE CASTLES 

CIGARETTES 

FAMOUS FOR FIFTY YEARS 




In the days of Thackeray and the coffee- 
houses when leisurely conversation and 
relaxation were religiously cultivated, 
"THREE CAST LE S pi ayed no small part in 
the lives of those giants of the past. 
And right today, THREE CASTLES is still 
the choice companion and friend of those 
who have learned the fine art of making 
the most of moments of leisure. 



